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PREFACE. 



It is proper that some account should be given of the 
manne; in which this volume came into existence. 
Being connected with the Mission Seminary at Lahaina- 
luna, and being called to teach History as one branch of 
my department of instruction, it occurred tome as quite 
objectionable, that the scholars, whilst they were be- 
coming acquainted with other nations, should remaiu to 
a great degree in ignorance of their own. Accordingly, 
in 1836, 1 made some effort to collect the mam facts of 
Hawaiian history. There were but few records and 
those recent — most important events were afloat in the 
memories of the people and fast passing into oblivion. 
If they Were to be preserved it was time that they were 
collected. 

The method which I took to collect facts was as fol- 
lows ; I first made out a list of Questions, arranged 
chronologically according to the best of my knowledge. 
I had continual occasion afterwards to add to the ques- 
tions, to vary and to change them. I then selected ten 
of the best scholars of the Seminary, and formed them 
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into a class of inquiry. •! met them at an appointed hour, 
gave them the first question and conversed freely with 
them upon it, that they might understand fully and dis* 
tinctly what was sought for. I thrn requested them to 
go individually and separately to the oldest and most 
loiowing of the chiefs and people, gain all the informa- 
, tion that they could on the question given out, commit 
each his information to writing and be ready to read it on 
a day and hour appointed. At the time of meeting each 
scholar read what he had written — discrepances were re- 
conciled and corre<!tions made by each other, and 
then all the compositions were handed to me, out of 
which I endeavored to make one connected and true 
account. Thus we proceeded from one question to 
another till a volume was prepared and printed in the 
Hawaiian language. 

In the fall of 1837, I was induced by heavy domes- 
tic afflictions, and the failure of my own health (re- 
peated instances of haemorrhage from the lungs) to 
visit the United S:ates. I arrived in the spring ot 
1838. My health was poor and did not admit of much 
public speaking. 1 attempted, however, something 
like a course of lectures at Auburn Theological Sem« 
imary and at Troy. In the autumn, the approaching 
cold made it necessary for me to visit the Southern 
States, tn the various cities of the South, I found a 
desire to hear respecting the Sandwich Islands' mission^ 
and as my health was somewhat improved, I spent the 
winter and spring in giving information from place to 
place. In June, I returned to New York and began to 
make preparations to embark the second time for the 
Sandwich Islands. Before sailing, out of regard to 
the repeated request of friends, I published those of 
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my Itetures that were historical in the form of a little 
volume of 250 pages, entitled, '^History and general 
views of the Sandwich Islands' Mission." 

I arrived at the islands again, in the spring of 1840, 
and resumed my labors in the Mission Seminary. At 
the Greneral Meeting of the missionaries in May ISli, w 
it was thought that the attitude and circumstances of 
the nation demanded a more full and definite history 
than had as yet been written. The task was assigned 
to 'me. It was with diffidence that I commenced it, 
but the growing conviction of the need of such a work 
has helped to sustain me through it. 

I have taken much the same method to collect infor- 
mation as in 1836. A Royal Historical Society has 
also been formed, by means of which some information 
has beeo gained. I have taken great pains to be cor- 
rect, and fondly trust that no important statement is 
far fiom the truth. The work has been written a- 
midst the daily cares and labors of the Seminary and 
in a feeble and precarious state of health. It is hoped 
therefore that due allowance will be made for its many 
defects. 

It will be seen, that the detail of missionary opera- 
tions at the islands constitutes the main feature in the 
history of the nation. To disconnect the two things 
would be as impossible as to write the life of Washing- 
ton without alluding to the American Rovolutioii. ' 
Changes in the nation, effected by the introduction, 
progress and triumphs of Christianity, constitute the 
sum of Sandwich Islands' History. This fact, to the 
mind both of the christian and the philosopher, gives 
to the history most of its interest. 

That the reader may not be embarras?scd in the pro- 
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nunciatton of Hawaiian names it may be well for him to 
know that the vowels are sounded as in the languages 
of Southern Europe : a as in father, e as a in hate^ 
i as in pique, o as in polar, t^ as oo in hoot. There are 
different shades of sound to the vowels, when long and 
when sho];t, when mild and when asperated, but they 
need not here be specified. 

If this unpretending volume shall be the means of res' 
cuing some important facts from oblivion which other- 
wise would have been lost ; if it shall render assistance 
to some abler pen to write a more perfect history ; and 

above all, if it shall tend to enlist the efforts and call 
forth the prayers of Christians for our ruined race, the 

hours which I have spent upon it wiil not have been spent 
in vain. 

Sheldon Dibble. 
Lahainaluna April 28th 1843. 
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EARLY HISTORY. 



Geography of the Islands. Number of square milea. 

These Islands, as may be seen by a glance at the 
map, situated in about 20 degrees north latitude and 160 
west longitude from Greenwich, form a group quite 
distinct and stand alone in importance in the north- 
east Pacific. The names of the islands of this group, 
numbering them from the South-east to the north- 
west are Hawaii, Maui, Molokini, Kahoolawe, Lal- 
nai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, Niihau, and Kaula. Mo- 
lokini and Kaula are merely uninhabited rocks. The 
fonr most important islands are Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, 
and Kauai; Hawaii is the largest, but Oahu is the 
commercial centre, having a Very secure harbor, which 
gives rise to the large town of Honolulu, the principal 
residence tiff foreign agents, merchants and mechanics. 
The islands have not been so accurately surveyed as to 
calculate with entire precision the number of square 
miles, though the common estimate of 8,000 cannot be 
far from the truths 500 less than in the state of Massa-^ 
chusetts. 
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Population. Face of the Conntry. 



A census of the islands has been taken, but it can- 
not be relied upon with full confidence. From it we 
may estimate the present inhabitants of the whole group> 
with some degree of approximation to truth, to be not 
far from 108,000, about one seventh of the population 
of the above named state of Massachusetts. The pop- 
ulation of these islands, therefore, averaging the whole 
number of square miles, is one seventh the density of 
the state of Massachusetts, though in fact the people 
are not scattered over the whole surface, but live most- 
ly in villages and on the sea-shore, leaving the interior 
of the islands with scarce an inhabitant. 

The surface of the country is exceedingly diversified. 
There may be seen extensive plains, high hills, seclu- 
ded vallies, deep ravines, frightful chasms, towering 
peaks, majestic mountains, and the yawning craters of 
immense volcanoes. 

The vegetation and climate of the islands are quite 
as diversified. The interior of the islands where the 
ground is unifoimly elevated, is cool, rainy and abounds 
in luxuriant vegetation, thickets and forests. The wind- 
ward side of the islands, or the side constantly exposed 
to the trade wind is more frequently refreshed with rain 
than the opposite side, and is of course uniformly ver- 
dant, except where covered with fields of recent lava. 
The low land on the leeward side of the islands is uni- 
formly dry and barren, except in vallies and on plains 
where it is watered by irrigation from the streams that 
flow down from the mountains. And as one glances 
at the contrast presented every few rods between per- 
fect desolation and luxuriant verdure he is forcibly re- 
minded of the expression of tlie prophet that "every 
thing lives whither the river cometh." 

The islands, are not, as I have seen somewhere sta- 
ted, surrounded by a coral reef. There are reefs of coral 
in some few places, on the leeward side, but the shore 
is for the most part free from every obstruction. 
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History of the islands. Its importauce. 



These geographical outlines will serve I trust to fix 
in the mind of the reader the location and general as- 
pect of the islands, which in this place, is the only object 
intended. 

In entering upon a history of the Sandwich Is- 
lands, we may appropriately call to mind the express- 
ion of the Prophet, ^ArisCj shine; for thy light is come 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee\ Once 
darkness, thick darkness covered these islands. Now 
the light and glory of the Lord our God is seen upon 
them. 

A correct history of these islands is a matter of no 
small importance. The period from their discovery 
till the present time, though short indeed, has been full 
of interesting events;— events that have awakened atten- 
tion, called forth inquiry and excited wonder through- 
out a large part of the civilized world. Many import- 
ant facts have been developed in regard to the na- 
ture of heathenism and the state of heathen mind; the 
progress of intellect has been shown from the lowest 
degradation and imbecility to comparative elevation and 
strength; and there has been a gradual change of char- 
acter and habits from the most besotted state to that 
somewhat approaching to Christianity and civilization. 
On these and on kindred topics, much light has been 
thrown by the progress of events at these Islands. 

All history is instructive, but, especially the history of 
a people during its changing state from heathenism and 
barbarity to Christianity and civilized habits. 

Neither is it more important to record the later events 
that have taken place at these islands than it is to col- 
lect the main facts of their early history. It is impos- 
sible to appreciate the change that is taking place with- 
out some just notion of their former state. It is not 
merely the gratification of curiosity, but, a matter pf so- 
lid importance that we look at the people, just in that 
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Early history. Origin of the islands. 



state in which they were without the influences of the 
religion of Jesus. 

This is of the more importance, because, if you can 
appreciate the condition of one heathen nation, you can 
form some just view of the whole pagan world. 

A plain statement of facts, it is believed, will be the 
most correct and graphic description of their former de- 
graded and destitute condition. Look, then, at the 
Hawaiians as they were, and from them judge what is 
the present state of a. large portion of the human 
race. 

The early history of the Hawaiian nation is involved 
in uncertainty. It could not be otherwise with the his- 
tory of a people entirely ignorant of the art of writing. 
Traditions, indeed, are abundant; but traditions are a 
mass of rubbish, from which it is always difficult to ex^ 
tricate truth. Very little can be ascertained with cer- 
tainty, beyond the memory of the present generation^ 
and the record!s of EUrogeang who first visited the .is- 
land)?. 

The origin of the Hawaiian Islands is matter of 
conjecture. Some think that where the islands are 
now, was once nothing but the rolling oce^an — -that the 
whole group with their iron-bound coasts and" snow- 
crested' mountains, were thrown up from the depth be- 
low by volcanic agency. The islands are merely mass- 
es of lava. Even the soil is decomposed lava. Craters 
of extinct volcanoes are every where to be seen on all 
the islands — some are partially extinct, continuing to 
emit smoke; and one presents a lake of raging fire, 
with occasional eruptions of awful grandeur. Such is 
the character not only of thj Hawaiian Islands, but of 
many groups of islands in the Pacific Ocean. From 
these appearances the opinion is formed that the isl- 
ands are of volcanic origin. This opinion however is 
necessarily mere conjecture and is of course of very lit^ 
tie weight. But^ what most deeply concerns us, is, that 
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Origin of the Hawaiians. 



these islands, however formed, are the residence of im- 
mortal beings like ourselves, destined to the same un- 
changing state either of happiness or of wo. 

The origin of the people of Hawaii is somewhat un- 
certain. This, however, we know, that they are evi- 
dently of the same race with the inhabitants of most of 
the various groups of islands in the East Pacific- The 
people of New Zealand, the Society and Tahiti Islands, 
the Harvey Islands, the Friendly Islands, the Naviga- 
tor's Islands, the Marquesas Islands^ the Sandwich Is- 
lands, and some others of the same range, exhibit the 
same features, the same manners aud customs, and 
speak substantially the same language. The sameness 
of language is a fact so well understood that there is no 
need of quoting authorities to confirm it. Parallel col- 
umns exhibiting the different dialects may be seen in va- 
rious works, particularly in the late works of Dr. Lang 
of Sidney and Mr. Williams of the South Sea mission. 
An interesting exhibition of the kind is also given- by 
Mr. Davies one of the oldest of the missionaries in the 
South Seas, and may be seen in the first number of the 
second volume of the Hawaiian Spectator.* This cir- 

* It may be interesting to many readecs to see our 
Lords Prayer in the principal Polynesian dialects as given' 
by Mr. Davies. 

The Paternoster or LorcPs Prayer in several Poly- 
nesian Dialect&. 

Tahitian*, 

E to- matou Matua i te aora^. i» raa to oe foa. la tae to 
oe ra haa, iahaapao hia tooe hinaaroti te fenua nei mai tei 
ao atoa na. Homai no matou! i teie nei mahana i tei haa- 
paohia ra o- te mahana o. te maa^ o te mahana o te niaa.. 
£ faaore mai i ta matou. hapa mai ta matou mau amu ta- 
cahu i &ia ore atoa hia e matou nei. £ eiaha e faarue ia 
matoa ia Koohia e te ati. ra». e faaora ra ia matou,, no ofi hoi 

I* 
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SameneM of tbe Poffnetiaif* dialects. 



eumstance is an amazhig faeility in propagating the gos- 
pel over the wide Paeific, and i» tSerefore a fact of im- 
mense interest to aD who pra}» for the coming of Christ'»: 
kingdom. 

From whiefi* continent, or what portion of either con- 
tinent, this^ extensive range of Polynesia was peopled, iS' 

te hauy e te mana, e te hanahana^J te mau ai atoa e ore e* 
hope.. Amene. 

ILlratongai^^ 

E'to^matou Metua i ke ao ra, kia tapo to on ingoa. Km- 
tae to ou basileia, kia akonoia to ou ano ano ite enua nei: 
mei tei te a katoa na. Omai te kai e tau ia matou i teia 
nei ra. E akakore mai i ta maCou ara, mei ia matou i aka- 
kore i tei ara ia matou nei. Atiraka e akaroke ia matou 
kia roko ia e ke ati, e akaora ra ia matou i te kine; no ou 
oki te au, e te mana, e te kaka, e tuatau ua atn. Amene. 

New Zealand.. 

Etou matou Matua ite rangi^kia t&pu ton ingoa, tukua 
mai ton rangatirattinga,.kia meatia tou hiahia Hi te wenua 
me tou hiahia e t^ rangi; homai kia matou aienei ta matou 
kai mo tenei ra, hohia mai te rango ki a matou mo a ma* 
ton h ara, me matou haki e hohouatti nei ite rongo ki nga 
tuncrata e hara ana kia matou, aua matou e kaue atu ki te 
wakapakepakenga, wakaorangia matou i te kino; ina nau 
ra haki te rangatiratanga, me te kaha^.me te kororia ake, 
ake, ake. Amene.. 

HIawahan; 

E ko makou Makua iloko okaiani,.eKoanoiakoa inoa, 
E hiki mai kou aupuni; e maiamaia kou makemake ma ka 
^onua nei,^ e-Hke me ia i maiamaia ma ka lani la: e haawi 
mai ia makou i keia la i ai na makou no neia la; e kala mai 
hoi ia makou i ka makou lawehala ana, me makou e kala 
nei' i. ka poe i lawehala i ka makou. Mai ho'okuu oe ia ma- 
kou i ka hoowalewaleia mai; e hoopakele no nae ia ma- 
kou i ka ino; no ka mea, nou ke aupuni, a me ka mana, a 
0ie ka hoonaniia, amau loa aku. Amene. 
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Affinity of the Polynesian langvage with the Malay. 

a question of some interest. And we havebot little hes- 
itation in saying that they originated bom the Malay 
coast. Their features and color are the same with the 
Malay, and many words intbei* language very mucb 
the same. 

The affinity of the Polynesian language to the Ma- 
lay tongue is shown in the parallel eolumns already al- 
luded to by Dr. Lang, and Mr. Williams. But, I have 
been particularly interested in the columns given by Mr, 
Davies. The last named author not only shows the aft* 

MAflQ,UESAK. 

£ to matou Matua iuna i te aki, ia hamitaiia to oe inoa: 
la tuku mai to oe basileia: la bakaokohia to oe makeroa-- 
ke ite henua nei me-ia i hakaokoia i te aki iuoa: a tuku 
mai i te kaikai no' matou i th nei mau a. A haka oe i ta. 
matou pio, me matou e haka* aku i ta telahi pio ia matoiF. 
nei: auwe oe tilii ia matou ia oohia matou i te pio: A 
hoopahue ia matou, ko oe te basileia e ta man a e te hano*- 
hano, ite mau pokoehu^atoa kakoe e pato.. Amene.. 

Saatoasn.. 

Lo matou Tamae; i.le ao, ia oalou ingoa. Ia oo lou ma-- 
lo, ia tali a lou. finangalo i le fanua nei, pei o ei le ao na. 
Au mai la matou. mea e ai,.o le aso ma le mea e ai, o le a- 
80 ma Ic mea e at,. Faaola i a matou sala, pei oi matou. e 
faaola ia tei latou e angasala mai ia.tei matOu. Ana fai le 
tuu i matou i le faasala; faaola ia tei matou ma le atuatu va* 
le, o lou fai le malo, ma le mana, ma le mamalu,,e tuai tu— 
ai tava. Amene; 

Tonga- 

Koe mau Tamai*oku i hevani, ke tabupa no huafa. Ke 
an mai ihoo bule, ke fai ho iinaugalo e mamani o hange ko 
hevani. Ke foaki mai haa mau mea kai he aho ui. Bea 
ke-faka molemole e mau angahola o hange ko e mau faka- 
molemole akinautolo aku angahala mai kia teki mautolu. 
Bea ona naa ke tuku ki mautolu kihe ahiahi kovi; he ko 
hoo bule, mo ho malohi, mo ha kololia o lanikuonga. £- 
meni. 
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Affinity of the Polynesian language with the Malay. 
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finity between the Malay and Polynesian languages, 
but also between the Eastern Polynesian and the lan- 
guages of various islands farther west, tracking the whole 
route & stretching on even to the Malay coast,-distinctly 
marking to the observing mind the probable path of 
migration. He has collected the words for the numerals in 
all the following languages or dialects; Tahitian, Marque- 
san, Rapan, Rarotongan, Hawaiian, New Zealand, East- 
er Island, Modern Tahitian, Paumotuan, Samoan or 
Navigator, Tonga, Tana Island, Fiijian, Malayan, Is- 
land of Savu, Isle of Ceram, Isle of Mosses, Javanese, 
Mindanoa, Tagales of Manila, Papangos of Philippines, 
Batta,-Sampoor, Acheen of Sumatra, isle of Cocos, New 
Guinea, Madagase, Carolines and Pelew Islands. There 
is very evidently a striking affinity in all these various 
languages or dialects.* 

* As the columns by Mr. Davies have not to my knowl- 
edge been published extensively, it may not be amiss to in- 
sert them in this place. The Malay words he states are 
from the vocabulary of the late Dr. Milae of Malacca. 



Mcday. 


Polynesian. 




Aku, ku, 


aku, ku, 


I, me.. 


Api, 


afi, ahi, a'i, auahi, 


fire. 


Baik, 


pai, (New Zealand. )« 


good. 


Bapa, 


pa, paino, 


father. 


Batu, a stone 


! patu, 


a stone wall. 


Bau, bauhuj^ 


pauiEfi, 


a shoulder. 


Benua, 


fenua, enua, wenua,. 


land, country. 


Bulu, 


fiilu, hulu, huruhuru^ 


hair, feather. 


Bunga, 


bua, 


the coral rock. 


Dae, 


dae, rae, ae,. 


the forehead. 


Dua, 


dua, lua, rua, ua„ 


two,(in numb. ) 


Gua, 


rua,,ua, 


a hole, or pit.. 


Halea, 


lea, rea„ renga, 


tumeric plant*. 


Hawa, 


mehau. 


air, wind. 


la. 


ia, oia, 


he, she, it.. 


Ini, 


inei, eie, nei. 


this. 
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Affinity of the PolyneBian with Tarious western dialects. 

The manner in which they spread abroad over the o<> 
eean^ from island to island, is easily conjectured. Can* 

fish. 

my, mine. 

a louse; 

the sky. 

a large fly. 

the eye. 

death, illness.. 

to chew food. 

to eat. 

a father. 

a chief. 

wrong, sin. 

to weep, or waiL 

the ear. 

deafness. 

the yam., 

rain. 

water. 

These affinities may be further exemplified by the 
Mowing Tabular View of the Polynesian numerals^ 
and those of the Wiestern languages or dialects. 

Tahitiatt. Marquesan. Rapan. Rarotongan. Hawaiian. 

ta'i 

rua^ 

torn,. 

aa,. 

rima^ 

ono,. 

itu, 

varu, 

iva, 

angauru, angauru, anahula. 

JN'ew Zealand. Easter Island. Modem Tahitian. Paumotuan. Samoan. 

1 Tahi, tahi, tahi, arari, tasi. 



Ikan, 


ika, i'av 


Ku, 


ku. 


Kutu, 


kutu, utu, ngutu. 


Leangit, 


langi, rangi, ani, ra'i,. 


Langou, 


ra'o. 


Mata, 


mata. 


Mate or mati, 


mate, 


Mama^ 


mama, 


Makanan, 


kana, (Fiiji,) kai, ai. 


Pa, 


pa,. 


Raja, radja. 


raatira, rangatira. 


Sal a. 


sala, (Hamoa) hala, hara. 


Tangis' 


tangi, tani, ta'i. 


Talinga, 


talinga,. taringa, taria, 


Tuli, 


tuli, turi. 


Ubi^ 


ubi, uvi, ufi, uhi> u'i. 


Ugan, 


uha, ua. 


Aier, 


vai, wai. 



1 Tahi,. 


tahi,. 


2 Rua, 


ua^ 


3 Torn, 


to'u,. 


4 Aha, 


ha. 


5 Rima,. 


ima, 


6 Ono„ 


ono. 


7 Hitu, 


fitu. 


8 Varu/ 


va'u, 


9 Iva, 


iva, 


10 Ahuru, 


onohu. 



tai, 


kahi. 


rua; 


lua. 


toru. 


kolu. 


a a, 


ha. 


rima. 


lima.. 


ono. 


ono.. 


itu: 


hikuV 


varu. 


walu. 


iva. 


iwa. 



2 Rua, 



rua, 



piti, 



aite, 



lua. 



V 
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oes filled with men and women, in passing from one isl- 
and to another o ^the same group, are sometimes blown 
3 ' 



Toru, 
Wa, 
Rinaa, 
One, 

Witu, 

8 Waru, 

9 Iwa, 



4 
5 

6 

7 



toru 

haa, 

rima> 

hono, 

hitu, 

varu, 

hiva, 



10 Angahuru, anahuru, 



Tonga. 

1 Taha, 

2 Lua, 

3 Tolu, 

4 Fa, 

5 Lima. 

6 One, 

7 Fitu, 

8 Valu,. 

9 Iva, 



Tana Island. 

tasi, 

lua, 

tolu 

faa^ 

lima, 

ono. 

fitu, 

valu, 

iva, 



toru, 

maha, 

pae, 

ono, 

hitu, 

va'u„ 

iva^ 

ahuru 

Fiijian. 

tasi, 
rua, 
toru, 

rima, 

ono, 

fitu 

varu 

iva, 

ejini, 



10 Angafulu, kanafulu. 

Isle of Ceram. Isle of Mosses. Javanese. 



1 Inta, 

2 Lua, 

3 Tolu, 
5 Patu, 

5 Lima, 

6 Lama, 

7 Pitu 

8 Alu, 

9 Tio, 
10 Pulu, 



kau, 

rua^ 

tolu, 

wali, 

rima, 

eno, 

vilu, 

ialu, 

sivva, 

sangapulu. 



siji, 

loru, 

tulu, 

pap at 

limo, 

nanam^ 

bifcu,. 

walo, 

sango, 

sapulo. 



ageti, 

aope, 

agoka,. 

ahene, 

ahito,. 

ahiava, 

anipa, 

horihori, 

Malayan. 

satu, 
dua, 

tiga, 

ampat, 

lima, 

an am, 

inju, 

delapan. 



tolu. 

fa. 

lima. 

ono. 

fitu. 

valu. 

iva. 

sengafulu. 

IsldL ef Savu. 

ise. 

rue. 

tolu. 

apa. 

lumi. 



una. 

pitu. 

aru. 
sambelan saio. 
sapulu, singauru. 

Mindanoa. Tagales of Manila:. 



isa, 

daua, 

tulu, 

apat, 

lima, 

anam, 

pitu, 

walu 

siau, 

sanpulu. 



isa. 

dalava. 

tatle. 

ampat. 

lima. 

anim. 

pito. 

valo. 

siam. 

polo. 



Fapangos ofPhilippines. Batta. Lampoon. Acheen of Sumatra. Isl. of Cocos. 



1 Isa metong,3ada, 

2 Adua, duo, 

3 Atlo, tolu, 
'4 Apat, opat 

Lima^ lima, 



& 



sai, sa, tasi. 

rua, dua, lua.. 

tolu, hu, tolu. 

ampa, paat, tea. 

lima, [imung, ILma.. 
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MaiiD«r in which the people spread fh)m island to island. 



out to sea and from sight of land* Then they are liable 
to wander about on the bosom of the deep, and perish 
or fall in with some other group of islands. Many in- 
stances of this kind have occurred recently. Individ- 
uals were found on the Navigator's Islands, at the vis- 
it of Mr. Williams, who had wandered in this way from 
a small island south of the Society group. Others 
were found on the Navigator's Islands, who had wan- 
dered from Rarotonga, one of the Harvey group. Chris- 
tianity was introduced at Rurutu in this way, one of 
the islands of the South Pacific. Two enterprising 
chiefs of Rurutu left the island on acount of an epidem- 
ic, and went to Tabuai. On returning from Tabuai 
they were overtaken with a violent storm and driven 
from their course. For three weeks they wandered they 
knew not whither, till at length they fell upon the coral 
reef of Maurua, the most westward of the Society Is- 
lands, became acquainted with the gospel, and were safe- 
ly returned to their native isle. 

A Japanese junk lately canve ashore in this way on 
the Island of Oahu — some of the crew were alive. The 



6 Anam, 

7 Pitii, 

8 Valo, 

9 Siam, 

10 Apolo 



on am, 
paitu, 
walu, 
si a, 
sadulu, 

Madagase. 

is a 



an am, nam, bono, 

pitu, tuju, fitu. 

walii, delapau, walu. 

siwa, takurang, iwa. 

pulu, sapulu, ongefulu. 



New Guinea. 

1 Tika, ,««, 

2 Roa, rua, 

3 Tola, tolu, 

4 Fata, efa, 

5 Lima, Hman, 

6 Wama, one 

7 Fita, hitu, 
S Wala, walu, 

9 Siwa, siwa, 

10 Sargafula, fulu, 



Carolines, 
iota, 



rua, 

tolUj 

tia, 

lima 

honu, 

fisu, 

waru, 

hive, 

siga, 



Pelew Islands, 
tong, 

oru, 

othei, 

oung, 

ima, 

malong, 

oweth, 

tei, 

eteio, 

makoth, 



New Caledonia. 

par ai. 
par ru. 
par gen. 
par bai. 
par nim. 

according 
to 

Foster. 
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missionary near whose station -the junk came ashoi^ 
gives the following statement; *The junk made the shore 
and anchored near the harbor of Waialua on the last 
sabbath in Dec. 1832. The crew cast anchor about 
mid-day, and were soon visited by a canoe, as the posi- 
tion of the junk, being anchored near a reef of rocks 
and other circumstances indicated xlistress. Four indi- 
viduals were found on board, all but one severely afflic-^ 
ted with the scurvy; two of them incapable of walking 
and a third nearly so. The fourth was in good health, 
and had the almost ekitire management of the vessel. 
This distressed company had been out at sea ten or e- 
leven months, without water, except as they now and 
then odtained rain water from the deck of the vessel. 
Their containers for water were few, adapted to a voy- 
age of not more than two or three weeks. The junk 
was bound from one of the southern islands of the Jap- 
anese group to Jeddo, laden with fish, when it encoun- 
tered a typhoon and was driven out into seas altogether 
unknown to those on board and after wandering almost 
a year, made the island (^ Oahu. The original number 
on board the junk was nine; these were reduced dy dis- 
ease and death, induced probably by want of water and 
food to four only. 

Near the same time another Japanese junk was wreck- 
ed on the N. W. Coast of America. A part of the crew 
were brought to Honolulu. 

Later still, the 6th of June 1839, the whale ship 
James Loper, -Captain Cathcart, fell in with the wreck of 
a Japanese junk in latitude 30 degrees north & longitude 
174 degrees east from Greenwich, about mid-way between 
the Islands of Japan and the Sandwich Islands. Seven 
of the crew were rescued and brought to these islands 
the ensuing fall. 

Again, three Japanese sailors were rescued from a 
wreck in the North Pacific ("June 9th 1840) m lat. 34° 
N. Ion 174'' 30', E. more than 2,500 miles from their 
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Evidence of the o:i;iii o tlie peopi • r )m ancient songs. 

homes. They were bound to Jeddo, and driven beyond 
their port by a westerly gale, had been drifiing about for 
181 days when found. 

In view of these and similar facts it Is easy to see, how 
the untold islands in this broad ocean have been peo* 
pled by immortal beings. 

Bat, in addition to facts of this hind it may be interest* 
ing to notice some intimations of the origin of the peo- 
ple of the Sandwich Islands, which may be gathered from 
the names of fore'gn countries existing in their lan- 
guage before their intercourse with foreigners and from 
their ancient traditions. 

Anciently the Hawaiians were much in the habit ol 
composing songs, which were preserved in memory from 
one to another and highly esteemed. In these songs 
handed down from time immemorial the names of ma* 
ny foreign countries occur. Most of these names can* 
not be recognized, perhaps in part from our unacqaint- 
ance with the native names of the islands of this ocean. 
But some of these names are distinguished at once, as 
for instance Kahiki, ("Society Ishnds^ NuuhhajC Mar- 
quesas^ Vavau, CVavau Islands^ and Upolu, ("one of 
the Navigator islands.^* Can there be any possible way 

*A few extracts of arcient songs or poetry may be here 
inserted as specimens. The names of islands as yet known 
to us in Geography arc marked in Italics. 

Exlractjrom the story and song called Leimak€mu 

^'Makani winiwini, makani wiaiwini, 
''Makani pu mai hea? Pu mai ana, 
**I Kahiki y i Upolu, \ Vavau, 
I Helanikapaemanu, i Muliwaiolena. 

Extract from the story and song culled Kaulu. 

"O Kauiu nei au, o Kehamaokahala, 
''O ka hiamoe kapu, o ka auwaalalua, 
"Ke kiele ka maaolaioa, 

3 
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Evidence from ancient songs. 



of accountings for the fact that these naines are found 
in their ancient songs without supposing some previous 
intercourse? 



''O Kuleiopaoa ka roea nana i ho(i4ei^ 

"E Kaulu e, kiwaaia, 

*'E Kaulu 6, awaaia^ 

*'0 lele aku keia, 

"O Vavau, o Upolu, o Helani, 

"O Kekuina, o Ulunui, o Melemele, 

"Q Hakalauai; apo ka po, apo ke ao, 

**Apo kakulu o KahiJciy 

**Pau Kahiki ia Kaulu." 



In the above song it is said that Kaulu embraced in his 
voyages all the places named, and wholly explored the So- 
ciety Islands. 

Extract from the seng and sior%f tailed KaaoaU' 

''Ku mai, ku mai ka nalu nui, 
"Mai Kahiki, i Vavau, i Upolu^ 
"I Hoane ka pua hoehoe pae, 
"Hoehoe pae au e. 

Extract from the song and story called Kualii, 

"No wai o Kahiki, no Ku no (Kualii,) 

"O Kahikiy moku o Olopana, 

"Iwaho kala, ilalo ka aina, 

"O ka welowelo o ka la ke hiki mai, 

"Ua ike oe.^ ua ike au ia Kahiki, 

"He leo pahaohao waleko Kahiki, 

"No Kahiki, kanaka ipii aluna^ 

"O Kuamoo o ka la, nana iho ia lalo, 

"Aole kanaka o Kahiki, 

"Hookahi o Kahiki kanaka, he haole, 

"Me ia la he akua, me au la he kanaka. 

Extract from the story and song ccdled Nihau, 

"No Makakolo, no Oo, no Haili, 
•*No Kahaupo ia Kane, 
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Bvideuce from ancient prayers. 

Besides, in these songs tlie language of the foreign 
countries named is termed *hoopahaohaOy a difierent di- 
alect. Notice also in regard to the Navigator or Samoa 
group, ^f wliich group it seems Upolu one of the islands 
was known in song, that the largest island is named Sa- 
vaii, only a shade of sound difierent from Hawaii, the 
largest island of the Sandwich Island group. 

Again, the Sandwich Islanders had the names of for- 
eign countries not only in their songs, but also in their 
ancient idolatrous prayers.* 
Another fact quite analagous is, that the name Hawaii 

frequently occurs in the rsongs of the Society Islanders.f 

— 

"No Waipapa, no WaialeaJe, 

"No Aleaiki, no Aleanui, 

'•No Nuuhiwa, no Nuao, no Nuaihea, 

"Ke' kua ; he mau akii ke lele nei^ 

"'Ktni Hau lia i ka nM)aBa. 

Extracts like the above embracing foreiocn names miaht 
be extended to almost any length, but these will suffice for 
the present psi^se. 

^Ih ithe fotiowing specimen the names of Polapola and 
Kahiki, two pf tthe Society Islands are embraced, and t'be 
fact is asserted that from those islands originated Lono to 
whom the prayer is made, the most venerated of the an^- 
cient Hawaiian gods. 

'*Ou kino Lono i ka laai, he ao ioa, he ao poko, he ae 
kjai, ha ao halo, he ao hoopua i ka lani; mai uliuli, mai 
ipejemele, mai Polapola^ mai haebae^ mai OmaokuiluLu, 
mai ka aina o Lono i kanau ai, oia hookui aku ai o Lono, 
ka hokn e miha i ka iani^ amoamo, ke akua laau o nolo kui- 
papa, ka lua mai Kahiki^ e Lono e ku i ka malo a hiu.'* 

"fThe following ig a specimen; and the fact is correctly 
asserted in it that the group includes four principal is- 
lands. 

Extract f rem the sotig called Kumuha. 

"O Hmcaii kea uka, o Hawaii kea kai, 

''O Hawaii kankau aku, o Hawaii auhau mai, 

^'Aha n^au qina I^alai)a^ ua kapaia o Hawaii ka inofi. 
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This fact indicates that there had been communication 
not only from the Society to the Sandwich Islands but 
also from the Sandwich Islands to the Society group. 

The more ancient names in the genealogy of the 
Sandwich Islands chiefs are the same as in the geneal- 
ogy of the Society Island chiefs, and the names of the 
wooden images of the one group are the same as those 
of the other. The names of the principal de ties also 
were much the same, as OIo of Kahiki, Lono of Hawaii; 
Kaaloa of Kahiki, Kanaloa of Hawaii. 

It is said that the ancient Society Islanders construc- 
ted canoes of a large size called paAt, and that therefore 
when foreign vessels approached their shores they called 
them pahi, which is their name for a ship to the present 
day. In these canoes voyages to and from the Sandwich 
Islands might perhaps have been accomplished. 

It would seem also that the Sandwich Islanders 
knew the points of compass at which foreign islands were 
situated. In going to Kahiki (^Society Islands^ they 
took their departure from the eastern point of Kahoola- 
we, which is therefore called Kealaikahiki, (^course or di- 
rection to the Society Islands.^ Another point of de- 
parture was from Ka'u, the southern extremity of Ha- 
waii. 

In going to islands west, of which they speak much 
and often, they sailed either from Kauai or Oahu. Tra- 
dition speaks with much particularity ol several voyages 
to and from foreign islandr. mentions the names of persons 
skilled in navigating by aie stars ; and songs were com- 
posed which still exist to the honor of these foreign voy- 
agers.* Navigating by the stars was certainly not un- 
known, for instances are familiar in the memory of the 

*The following account, one of many, may be introdueecf^ 
rejecting many unimportant particulars, and from it we may 
judge of the rest : 

' A certain canoe or boat came from Kahiki (Soc. Is- 
lands.) The principal persou qn boarc^ an4 the Qixe whQ» 
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present generation, of persons who bave sailed from Ha- 
waii to Kauai out of sight of land, taking their direction 
from the stars. 

It is said that Paao the ancient great high priest, from 
whom Hewahewa the high priest of Kamehameha tra- 
ced his descent, was from the Society Islands. He was 
also priest to Lono, the great foreign god, introduced 
from tliose islands. It is said also that he went back to 
the Society Islands to bring a chief for Hawaii. The 
particulars of the voyage are given, but too long to 
insert here. 

In these and other similar traditions there is doubt- 
less much that is not true, but,' taken as a whole I cannot 
account for them without supposing some truth; & they 
accord with other evidences of the origin of the people. 

The nntiquUy of the Hawaiian nation is very con- 
siderable. There have always been some persons, ap- 
pointed by government from time immemorial, whose 
special business it has been to preserve unimpaired the 
genealogy of their kings. This genealogy embraces 
the names of seventy-seven kings. Stories are connect- 
ed with most of this long list of kings, which doubtless 
are a mixture of truth, forgetfulness, and fancy.'"' 

owned the canoe was Moikeha. They landed on Hawaii 
at Makanoni in Puna. From there he sailed to Oahu, and 
from thence to Kauai and took up his residence at Kapaa 
on that island. There he married a woman by the name of 
Hinalu to whom were born three children, Hookamalii, 
Haulanttiiakea, and Kila, When they were grown, Moikeha 
their father sent them on a voyage to Kahiki, to bring Laa- 
maikahtki, his oldest son, whom he had left behind. They 
sailed and accomplished their object, and Laamaikahiki ou 
his arrival, introdaccd several improvements in the con- 
struction ofcanoes. They sailed from Kauai to Lanai, from 
there to the point of Kahoolawe, called Kcalaikahiki 
( coarse to the Soc. Isl. )and from there committed them* 
selves to the guidance of the stars.' 
*A8 representations to4he eye are more vivid and per* 
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Genealogy of cfaiefs. 



I have seen it asserted that there exists on many is- 
lands of the Pacific, remains of ancient works which tes- 

manent than those communicated to the ear, it may not be 
useless to insert here the traditional genealogy of the Ha- 
waiian chiefs. The table is, of course, liable, to be errone- 
ous, since it is the product of oral tradition and not of writ- 
ten records. There are many traditions relating to these an- 
cient chiefs but few that would be interesting to an English 
reader. It is supposed that the first 26 in the genealogy 
were not born at the Sandwich Islands, as the places of 
their birth are not mentioned in song, whereas from the 26th 
down, both the places of birth and burial are mentioned 
with great particularity. 



Husband. 

O Wakea, 

O Haloa, 
O Waia,* 
O Hinanalo, 
O Nanakehili, 
O Wailoa, 
OKio, 
GO, 
O Pupue, 
O Manaku, 
O Kahiko, 
O Luanuu,|t 

O Kii, 

O Nanaulu, 

OUIu, 



Wife. 

iPapa, 
Hoohokukalani, 
Hinamanouluae, 
Huhune, 
Haunuu, 
Haulani, 



Hikawaopuaianea,"f*o Kio, 



Child, 

o Hoohokukalani, 
o Haloa, 
o Waia, 
o Hinanalo, 
o Nanakehili, 
o Wailoa, 



Kamole, 

Hai, 

Kamahele, 

Hikohaale, 

Kaea, 

Kawaamaukele, 

Hinakoula, 

Ulukou, 

Kapunuu, 



oOle, 
o Pupue, 
o ManakUy 
o Kahiko, 
o Luanuu, 
o Kii, 
i o Ulu, 
( o Nanaulu, 
o Nanamea, 
Nana, 
Kapulani, 
Nanaie, 



{» 



* It is said that in the reign of this king the land was visited by a pestilence 
similar to that in the days of Kamehameha. 

t It is said that Hinamanouluae, Huhune, Haunuu, Haulani, and Hikawa- 
opuaianea are not different persons, but ou\y different names of Papa, as her 
soul inhabited sundry bodies by transmigration. This tradition seems to indic- 
ate that they had something of the eastern notion of transmigration of souls. 

\\ It is ajformed that this king was so good a man tliat be died a natural 
death in his kingdom, as a reward for his virtue. 
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Genealogy of chiefs. 



tify the former existence of a population not only far 
more numerous, but, also, far more intelligent and pow- 



O Nanaie, 
O Nanailani, 
O Waikulani, 
O Kuheleimoana, 
O Konohiki, 
O Wawena, 

O Akalana, 

O Mauiakalana, 
O Nanamaoa, 
O Nanakulei, 
O Nanakaoko, 
O Heleipawa, 



Kahaumokuleia, 

Ilinakinau, 

Kekauilani, 

Mapunaiaala, 

Hikaululena, 

Hinamahuia, 

Hinakawea, 

Hinakealohaila, 
Hinaikapaikua, 
Kahaukuhonua, 
Kahihiokalani, 

Kookookumaikalani, 



O Hulumanailani, Hinamaikalani, 



O Aikanaka, 

O Puna, 
O Hema, 
O Kahai, 
O Wahieloa, 
O Laka, 
O Luanuu, 
O Kamea 
O Pohukaina, 
OHua, 
OPau, 



HiBahaaaiakamalama , 

Hainalau, 

Ulamahahoa, 

Hinauluohia, 

Koolaukahili, 

Hikawaelena, 

Kapokuiaiula, 

Popomaili, 

Huahuakapalei, 

Hikimolulolea, 



Kapohaakia, 

O Huanuikalalailai, i wTu^' 

' J Molehai, 

O Paumakua, Mauokalililani, 

O Haho, Kauilaianapa, 

O Palena, Hikawainui, 



o Nanailani, 

o Waikulani, 

o Kuheleimoana, 

o Konohiki, 

o Wawena, 

o Akalana, 
o Mauimua, 
o Mauihope, 
o Mauikiikii, 
o Mauiakalana, 

o Nanamaoa, 

o Nanakulei, 

o Nanakaoko, 

o Heleipawa, 

o Hulumanailani, 

o Aikanaka, 



( o Puna, 



Hema, 

■»T 111 

oUa,tft 
o Kahai, 

o Wahieloa, 

o Laka, 

o Luanuu, 

o Kamea, 

o Pohukaina, 

o Hua, 

o Pau, 

o Huanuikalalailai, 
o Paumakua, 
o Kuhelani, 
o Haho, 
o Palena, 

!o Hanalaanui,;}; 
o Hanalaaiki,|;{; 



tit He was the progeDitor of the Kauai and Oaha kings, from whom a dis- 
tinct genealoey is preserved. 

X He was vSe ancestor of the Hawaii kings. 

Xt He was the ancestor of the Maui kings from whom a distinct genealogy 
is laanded down. 
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^o ancient works of scieace and skill. 


erful, than has been 


there within the period reached by 


distinct and credible tradition. 


Whatever ancient 


O Hanalaanui, Mahuia, 


o Lanakawai, 


O Lanakawai, Kolohialiiokawai, 


Laau» 


O Laau, Kukamo]iiiiolia]oha)0 Pili, 


O Pili, Hinaauaku, 


o Koa, 


O Koa, Hinaaumai, 


oOle, 


O Ole, Hinaiiiailelii, 


o Kukahou, 


O Kukohou, Hinakeuki, 


Kaniuhi, 


O Kaniuhi, Hiliamakani, 


o Kanipahu, 


O Kanipahu, 


f Hualani, 

! Alaikauokoko, 


KalahumokUy 
o Kalapana, 


O Kalapana, Makeamalamaihanae, 


o Kahaimoeleaikaaikupott 


o Kahaimoele^ikaaikupou ] 


[Capoakauluhailaa 


, o Kalaunuiohua, 


O Kalaunuiohua, Kaheka, 


o Kuaiwa, 






C o Kohoukapu, 


O Kuaiwa, Kamuleilani, 


< o Hukulani, 






( o Manauea, 


O Kohoukapu, Laakapu, 


o Kauholanuimahu, 


O Kauholanuimahu,Neula, 


o Kiha, 


O Kiha, Waoilea, 


o Liloa, 


O Liloa, 


Pinea, 
1 Akahiakuleana, 


Hakau,*f|| 
o Umi, 


, 


' Kulamea, 


o Kapunanahuanuiaumi, 




Makaalua, 


o Nohowaaumi, 
C o Kealiiokaloa, 


O Umi, 


Kapukini, 


< o Kapulani, 






( o Kcawenuiami, 


O Kealiiokaloa, A 


Piikea, 


( o Aihakoko, 
t o Kumalau, 


iakuahineapalaka 


, o Kukailani, 


O Kukailani, K 


^aohukiokalani, 


i Kaikilani, 
\ o Makakaualii, 


O Makakaualii, K 


[.apukamola, 


Iwikauikaua, 



ttt Hakau has the r«>utation of having been a wicked king, and the foi. 
lowing chaises are maae against him aa proof of it. If he eaw a woman 
whose hair was handsomely dressed, or a man who had good hair and hands 
well kakaued, he ordered that the head and hand be cut off: and thiait seema 
he did; merely that he might amuse himself with them aa curioaiti^s or play- 
things. 
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Littls evidence of an age of mere knowledge. 

works may exist on other groups of islands, I know not, 
but in regard to the Sandwich Islands it is most certain 
th!\t no ancient works remain that ind.cate sc.ence, in- 
telligeace and skill. There are no structures eiti er for 
purposes of war or religion that indxate any thing else 
than the mere muscular strength of a barbarous and un- 
civilized people. 

Neither does tradition speak ofan age of more knowl- 
edge. The only accounts that have that appearance 
are those that speak of foreign voyages, the construc- 
tion of canoes of a larger size and navigation by the 
stars. 

That the antiquity of the nation, however is very con- 
siderable is evident from the long genealogy of chiefs, 
from the fact that a much denser population has existed, 
in times past on these islands, and from the circumstance 
that ancient tradition though it speaks of the arrival of 
persons here from abroad, yet uniformly recognizes a pre- 
vious population. Tradition does not reach back to the 
origin of the nation. 

The Christian is curious to inquire at what time the 
people relcLpsed into a state of heathenism. We know 
that all the inhabitants of the earth descended from 
Noah. The children of Noah and some g3neration8 

O Keawenuiaumi; Koihalawai, o Kanaioakuaana, 

( o Kealiiokalani, 
O Kanaloakuaana, Kaikilani, < oKoakealanikane 

( o Kalanioumi, 
O Keakealanikane, Kealiiokalani, o Keakamahana, 

O Iwikatiikaua, Keakamahana, o Keakealani, 
O KanaloakapulehuKeakealani, o Keawe, 

O KaneikauaiwilaniKeakealani, o Kalanikauleleiaiwi, 

O Keawe, Kalanikauleieaiwi, | ^ Keeaumoku. 

{ o Kekela, 

O Keeaumoku, Kamakaimoku, O KalanikupuapaikalanU 

nui, 

O Kekela, Haae, o Kekuiapoiwa, 

Kalaniliupuapaikalani-j^^j^^jj^p^i^jj^ ^ KaMEHAMEHA, 



nui, 
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down must have known the great Jehovah, and the lead- 
ing principles of true religion. There was a time, of 
course, when the ancestors of the Hawaiian nation were 
acquainted with the true God and the service which he 
requires. 

To one inquiring how this knowledge was lost, the 
sacred scriptures furnish full information in regard to 
this, as in regard also to all heathen nations. * When 
they knew God they glorified him not as God, nei- 
ther were thankful, but became vain in their imagin- 
aiions, and their foolish heart teas darkened. Profess- 
ing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and 
chaHged the glory of the incorruptible God into an im- 
age made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
fourfooted beasts, and creeping things. Wherefore, 
God also gave them t/p' — ^and wo to a people when 
God shall forsake them! Left to their own reprobate 
mind and depraved lusts, the descent is quick and easy 
down to that region of thick darkness and low degrada- 
tion w^hich we denominate heathenism. 

When did the ancestors of the Hawaiian nation re- 
lapse into idL state of heathenism? The onjy answer is, 
from time immenjorial. The most ancient tradition 
bears no mark of a better state. Go back to the very 
first reputed progenitors of the Hawaiian race and you 
find that the ingredients of their character are lust, an- 
ger, strife, malice, sensuality, revenge, and the worship of 
idols. These and the like traits of character ^.rie inci- 
dentally interwoven in every story that is told, of ancient 
chiefs, from the termination of their genealogy, back 
even lo Wakea aixd Papa where tradition is confused 
and lost. 

According to tradition, th i idol worship or tabu sys-r 
Cem was in force as early as tl e reign of their first kings; 
and its origin is imputed to the vilest and fiercest j:as- 
sions. It is represented as a price paid to the gods for 
Jicenpe to commit prince — n characteristic common to 
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pagan nations the world over. Wakea, the first in gen- 
ealogy, as stated above, is represented as contriving by 
the aid of a priest, to commit incest with his own daufffa- 
ter, unobserved by Papa bis wife. To accomplish this 
purpose the tabu system is introduced. Certain nights 
are made tabu to Wakea and certain nights tabu to 
Papa his wife, by which means they can be conven- 
iently separated. Then other restrictions are introduc- 
ed to appease the gods. The priest says: ^This is one 
step— withdraw yourself and eat not with Papa your 
wife. This is another— consecrate as sacred to the gods 
a part of the fish and food and beasts.— Furthermore 
let temples be built for the deities,— for Ku, for Lono 
for Kane, and Kanaloa; also for the forty thousands 
of gods and for the four hundred thousands. And 
lastly, of every thing obtained by the hand of man let 
the first fruits be devoted to the deities.' Then certain 
days are made tabu, or consecrated to the gods. After 
this contrivance with the priest and this tax paid to the 
gods for the privilege of sinning, Wakea accomplishes 
his purpose. Papa, his wife, detects his sin, and thence 
arise quarrels and strife. Wakea in his wrath imposes 
certain tabus or restrictions upon Papa, prohibiting 
her from eating pork and bananas and cocoanuts and 
also certain kinds offish. He imposes the restriction 
that a man and a woman should not eat together in the 
same house, but, each in a separate place for the purpose" 
Wakea then spits in Papa's face and forsakes her. 

Whether this tradition furnishes a hint, or not, to the 
origin o( the tabu or restrictive system, it shows cer- 
tainly that the idea was common that if they devoted 
certain things to the gods as oflferings, accompanied 
with worship, the gods would be satisfied and allow 
them to perpetrate what crimes they pleased. It shows 
too that every ray of true light and every vestige of cor- 
rect principle had been lost from time immemorial. 
Their condition was one of absolute ruin. For ages 
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untold they had stumbled on the dark mountains; f<^ 
all their traditions, however remote, bear the impress 
of degradation, pollution, and blood. 

For many generations, then, or farther back than tra» 
dition can trace, they had been sinking deeper a id deep- 
er in all that hardens the heart to deeds of cruelty, and 
in all that degrades and brutalizes both the body and 
the soul. Like a sinking weight, they had sunk lower 
and lower; and like a malignant disease, their case had 
become more and more inveterate. The state of heathen 
society cannot, from the nature of the case, be station- 
ary. It is even worse now than when described by 
the Apostle Paul. Who can measure the immense 
depths to wliich for ages sinking the degraded islanders 
had sunk, and to which Satan, in his undisturbed ef- 
forts for many centuries, had** succeeded in reducing 
them. It was a long period of deplorable moral dark- 
ness, in which multitudes groped through their term of 
probation ; and such having been the obliquity of their 
course at its commencement, one's heart fails him in 
the contemplation of their future and immortal destiny. 
How immense the multitude who sunk to a cheerless 
grave and to a dark eternity before the light of the gos- 
pel b3amed upon them! 

Before proceeding farther with tlie narative it may be 
proper here to notice their ancient division of time and 
some few ancient traditions. 

It is said that their division of time was made by their 
first progenitor Wakea at the time of his domestic quar- 
rel to which we have already alluded. Be this true or 
false, tiie tradition shows that their division of time was 
very ancient. 

In their reckoning, there were two seasons, summer 
and winter. When the sun was perpendicular and 
moved toward the north, and the days were long, and 
the trees bore fruit, and the heat was prevalent, — ^that 
was summer. But when the sun was perpendicular 
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and moved towards the south, and the nights were 
lengthened, and the trees without fruit, and the cold 
came, — ^that was winter. There were also six months 
in each season. Those of the summer were^ Ikiki, Kaa- 
ona, Hinaiaeleele, Kamahoemua> Kamahoehope, and h- 
kua. The winter months were, Welehu, Makalii, Ka- 
elo, Kaulua, Nana^ and Welo. These twelve months 
united constituted one year. Welehu was the comple*- 
tion of the year, and from Makalii the new year was 
reckoned. In one year there were nine times forty 
nights. The nights were counted by the moon. There 
were thirty nights in eac^ month,seventeen of which were 
not very light, and thirteen were; the different nights 
(slid days) deriving their names from the different as* 
pects of the moon, while increasing, at the full, and wa- 
ning. The first night was called Hilo, (to 4wist,) be- 
cause the part then seen was a mere thread; the next, a 
little more plain^ Hoaka, (crescent;) then Kukahi, Ku- 
lua, Kukolu, Kupau, Olekukahi, Olekulua, Olekukolu, 
Olekupau. When the sharp points were lost in the 
moon's first quarter, the name of that night was Huna, 
(to conceal;^ the next on its becoming gibbous, Moha- 
lu, then Hua; — aud when its roundness wais quite obvi<^ 
ous, Akua. The nights in which the moon was full or 
nearly so, were Hoku, Mahealani, and Kolu. Laauku- 
kahi was the name of the night in which the moon's de^ 
crease became perceptible. As it continued to diminish 
the nights were called Olaaukulua, Laaupau, Olekukahi 
Olekulua, Olepau, Kaloakukahi, Kaloakulua, Kaloapau. 
When the moon was very small the night was Mauli, 
and that in which it disappeared, Muku. The month 
of thirty days is thus completed. 

From each month four periods were selected, in which 
the nights were consecrated, or tabu. The following 
are the names; Kapuku, Kapuhua, Kapukaloa, and Ka- 
pukane; the first consisted of three nights, commencing 
with Hilo and terminating with Kulua; the second was 

3 
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' a period of two nights, beginning with Mohalu and end** 
ing with Akua; the two nights, from Olepau to Kaloaku- 
lua; the fourth from Kane to Mauli. 

It is mostly in reference to the sacred seasons that I 
have here introduced their division of time. The method 
of reckoning by the moon, led, of course, to manyirreg- 
ularities. On a future page I may, perhaps, notice 
some of them. 

It is frequently remarked that every barbarous nation 
has some traditions more or less distinct of ancient events 
narrated in the Holy Scriptures, and some customs and 
practices also that indicate the common origin of the hu- 
man race- The remark is certainly true of the mhabit- 
ants of these islands, and to such an extent that it is 
not difficult to imagine, that the Hawaiians are a part 
of the scattered tribes of the children of Israel. I shall 
advance no opinion, but state what evidence there may 
be, and leave the reader to judge for himself. 
. In the regular division of time already mentioned and 
the occurrence of sacred seasons at intervals four times 
a month there may be some trace of an' ancient weekly 
sabbath. There were also yearly feasts, and feasts of 
the new moon, which were observed with much reli- 
gious ceremony. 

There is a very ancient tradition, dated back in the 
reign of Owaia, the second in genealogy of the Hawaii* 
an chiefs, which may be introduced here, as it seems to 
bear some trace of a knowledge formerly existing, but^ 
since lost, of a superintending power above. The tra- 
dition is of a head having been seen in the heavens, which 
looked out of a cloud and made the follbwing inquiry: 
— ''Who among the kings of the'edrtfi' fctts behaved 
well ?" 'The men here below replied, ^ "Kahiko, one of 
the kings of this lowei; world, was a most worthy person- 
age^ a wise man, a priest, and an astrologer, promoting 
the prosperity of his land, and the best interests of his 
people." The head again inquired, ^< What earthly king 
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has been notoriously vicious ?" Men responded, '^His 
name is Owaia, an impious man, devoid of skill in div- 
ination or in war, indifieient to the prosperity of the 
realms and the happiness of his subjects. His every 
thought is absorbed in sensual pleasure, and the grat- 
ification of his avarice. He exalts himself by trampling 
on his subjects, whose felicity he of course fails to con- 
sult, — in a word he pays no regard to the counsels and 
example of his excellent father." Then said the voice, 
"It is no wonder, truly, that the kingdom is driven to ru- 
in, when he who holds the reins is a champion in crime." 
Upon this the head disappeared. 

The tabu system, making sacred certain times, per- 
sons and places, and containing many restrictions and 
prohibitions, may easily be interpreted as a relic much 
changed and corrupted, from the ancient ceremonial 
observances of the Jews. 

The Hawaiians offered their first fruits to the gods. 

Among the Hawaiians till the arrival of the mission- 
aries, the practice of circumscisioa was common. The 
act was attended with religious ceremonies and perform- 
ed by a priest. An uncireumscised person was con- 
sidered mean and despicable. The practice did not 
cease till formally prohibited by Kaahumanu. 

Every person and thing that touched a dead body 
was considered unclean, and continued so a certain sea- 
son, and till purified by religious ceremonies. 

Females ELfter child-birth and after other periods of 
infirmity, were enjoined strict separation, and were sub- 
jected to ceremonies of purification similar to those of 
the Jews, on penalty of death. 

The Hawaiians had cities of refuge for the same pur- 
pose and under similar regulations with those of the Jews. 

Hawaiian tradition says that man was originally made 
of the dust of the earth by Kane and Kanaloa, two of 
their principal deities. 

The Hawaiians have a tradition of the flood, and 
though connected with many things that are fictitious, 
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it makes distinct allusion to the ark, a huLth—tiot a can- 
oe or a ship, but something that floated, the height and 
length and breadth of which were equal, containing 
men and also animals and food in great abundance. The 
name of Noah frequently occurs in their traditions. 

They have the tradition of one Waikelenutaiku, an 
abridged story of whom I will here introduce that the 
reader may judge for himself how much it resembles -the 
history of Joseph. 

Waikelenuiaiku was one often brethren, .who had one 
sister. They were all the children of one father whose 
name was Waiku. Waikelenuiaiku was much beloved by 
his father^ but, his brethren hated him. On account of their 
hatred they carried him and cast him into a pit belonging 
to Holonaeole. The oldest brother bad pity on him and 
gave charge to Holonaeole to take good care of him. 

Waikelenuiaiku escaped and fled to a country over which 
reigned a king whose name was Kamohoalii. There he 
was thrown into a dark place, a pit under ground, in which 
many persons were confined for various crimes. 

Whilst Waikelenuiaiku was confined in this dark place 
he told his companions to dream dreams and tell them to 
him. The night following four of the prisoners had dreams. 
The first dreamed that he saw a ripe ohia (native apple) 
and his spirit ate it; the second dreamed that he saw a ripe 
banana and his spirit ate it; the third dreamed that he saw a 
hog and his spirit ate it,^ and the fourth dreamed that he saw 
awa, (a native herb producing intoxicating liquor) pressed 
out the juice and his spirit drank it. The three first dreams 
^those pertaining to food) Waikelenuiaiku interpreted un« 
favorably and told the dreamers they must prepare to die. 
The fourth dream (that pertaining to drink) he interpreted 
to signify deliverance and life« 

The three first dreamers ' were slain according to the 
interpretation and the fourth was delivered and saved. 

Afterwards this last dreamer told Kamohoalii the king of 
the land how wonderful was the skill of Waikelenuiaku in 
interpreting dreams, and the king sent and delivered him 
from prision and made him a principal chief in his kin^ 
dom« 
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The thought may possible occur to the minds of some 
readers that this and similar traditions and also the songs 
from which extracts have been made are inventions of 
recent date. Such a supposition is altogether improb- 
able. These traditions are embraced in kaaos or nar- 
rationsy that have been taught by father to son and hand- 
ed down from dme immemorial. Thy were told to the 
missionaries before the Bible was translated into the 
Hawaiian tongue and before the people knew much of 
sacred history. The native who acted as assistant in 
translating the history of Joseph was forcibly struck with 
its similarity to their ancient tradition. His mind was 
wholly absorbed in the idea, and could not be diverted 
from it. 

Neither is there the least room for supposing that the 
songs referred to are recent inventions. They can all be 
traced back for generations. They are known by vari- 
ous persons, residing on different islands, who have had 
no communications with each other. Some of them 
have their date in the reign of some ancient king, and 
others have existed time out of mind. 

It may also be added, that, both their narrations and 
songs are known the best by the very oldest of the peo- 
ple, and those who never learned to read; — by those 
whose whole education and training were under the an- 
cient system of heathenism. Since the arrival of foreign- 
ers on the islands, the people have found many new 
things to learn and have neglected almost entirely their 
ancient traditions. With this remark, I proceed. 

They have a tradition of a certain person who was 
swallowed by a fish and afterwards cast out upon dry 
land, — ^which may be referred to the history of Jonah. 

They have a tradition of one Mauiakalana who retar- 
ded the sun in his course and made the day longer to 
answer his purpose. This may be referred to Joshua. 

It may be added, that the poetry of the Hawaiians 
bears a greater resemblance to that of the Hebrews than to 
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Tradition of ships wre<^ed on the islrnds. 

any other, that the structure of the two languages is ve- 
ry similar, and especially that the causative form of the 
Hawaiian verb is precisely the same with the Hiphil of 
the Hebrew. Very few words however can be found in 
the two languages that resemble each other. 

In view of these facts, the thought would not be a very 
wild and visionary one, that the inhabitants of Polynesia 
are descended from the children of Israel, and that in 
the present efforts to convert them to Christ, and in the 
marked and wonderful success, God is accomplishing his 
promise which he made to his servant Abraham. 

At length it pleased God, for high and benevolent pur- 
poses, as later history shows, that the Hawaiian Islands 
should come to the knowledge of civilized nations. Tra- 
dition speaks of several ships seen from the islands be- 
fore their discovery by Captain Cook; and it speaks of 
some wrecked there before that time. The following is 
a tradition of this kind: 

In the reign of Kealiiokaloa, king of Hawaii, the four- 
teenth in genealogy before Kamehameha, a vessel was 
wrecked at Pale in the district of Keei on the south side 
of Kealakeakua bay. The vessel was called Konaliloha 
and the commander Kukanaloa. ' 

The captain and his sister gained the shore. 'They 
sat down upon the beach, and seemed to be overwhelm- 
ed with sorrow. They remained sitting upon the beach 
for a long time, with their heads bowed down with grief. 
Therefore the name of that place is called Kvlou bow- 
ing down) till the present day. At night-fall, the peo- 
ple of the place received them into their houses, and of- 
fered them their usual food, inquiring, *Have you ever 
seen this kind of food' ? The strangers replied, *We 
have it growing in our country.' They then offered the 
bread fruit and the banana and wild apples, which they 
received with joy. They soon became habituated to the 
islands, and mingled with the native population. Kaikio- 
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ewa the late governor of Kauai is said to be a desendaot 
of these ship^wrecked foreigners. 

The earliest hint to Europeans of such a group as the 
Sandwich Islands, seems to have been somewhat as fol- 
lows: It is said, in a work of authority, that, thirty- 
seven years before the arrival of Captain Cook, a Manila 
vessel was captured by Lord Anson while in this ocean, 
and that on board that vessel Lord Anson found a chart 
on which some islands were newly marked in hand wri- 
ting, of the latitude and longitude of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, and called by a Spanish name. It is conjectured 
if not asserted, by some, that Captain Cook had seen 
this chart and therefore sailed in search of the newly 
marked islands. 

But the islands were never considered as discovered, 
till the arrival of Captain Cook at Kauai, one of the lee- 
ward islands of the group, in the year 1778. 

I shall be the more minute in giving some account 
here of the visit of Captain Cook, with the design of de- 
veloping the utter ignorance, the entire destitution, and 
deep degradation of the islanders; and of exhibiting, to 
some extent, the influence of foreigners. Facts inci- 
dentally brought to light by historical narrative, have 
more force with us than direct assertions; and facts in 
regard to one heathen people throw light oa the state of 
the whole pagan world. 

The first island of the group discovered by Captain 
Cook was Kauai, and the place of his anchorage was at 
Waimea. Kaneoneo and Keawe were then chiefs of that 
Island. The ship anchored in the night, and in the 
morning, when the natives on shore saw the strange 
sight, they were filled with amazement and wild conjec- 
ture. Two vessels were at the islands under the com- 
mand of Captain Cook, the Resolution and Discov- 
ery, but, the natives in giving the account oftener than 
otherwise use the singular number. At the first sight 
they called the ship moku, (island,) and that is their 
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name for a ship to the present day. And then as they 
gazed at a distance at its towering masts and branching 
spars, one exclaimed: ^It is a forest that has moved out 
into the sea.' 

The chiefs commanded some of their men to go in 
canoes, and ascertain what this wonderful thing might 
be. They approached so near as to survey the different 
parts of the ship and the men on board, and returned 
with the most eloquent and wild description. They 
spoke of the foreigners with the utmost wonder and a- 
mazement— of the whiteness of their skin, the bright* 
ness of their eyes, the fitting of their apparel, the shape 
of their hats, and the unintelligible character of their 
language. 

A mong other things they observed about the ship an 
abundance of iron. At this they were rejoiced, for they 
had previously seen small quantities of iron attached to 
spars that had floated ashore, and had learned its value. 
A warrior, by the name of Kapupuu, remarked, ^I will 
go and seize the iron, for to plunder is with me house 
and land.' He went, and whilst in the act of purloin* 
ing was shot and died. The cluster of canoes fled and 
reported that Kapupuu was slain by a pop-gun, tlie only 
instrument like a gun of which they had any knowledge. 

The succeeding night there was a discharge of can- 
non on board, aiid a display of fireworics. The people 
were filled with confusion and terror, concluded that the 
foreigners were superior beings, called the captain a god, 
and gave him the name of Lono. Ever since, even to 
the present day, Lono is the common appellation of Cap- 
tain Cook throughout the islands. So utterly rude at 
that time were all the notions of the ignorant Hawaiians. 

They gave him the appellation of Lono because that 
was the name of one of their principal and most venera- 
ted deities. It was said too that this deity had gone to 
aioreign land. Therefore, on the arrival of Capt. Cook, 
they ima^ned at once that it was the return of their god 
Lono. 
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An impression of wonder and of dread having been 
made, Captain Cook and his men found little difficulty 
in having such intercourse with the people as they* 
chose. In regard to that intercourse, it was marked, as 
the world would say, with kindness and humanity. But, 
it cannot be concealed that here and at this time, in the 
form of loathsome disease, was dug the grave of the 
Hawaiian nation; and from so .deep an odium it is to be 
i-egreted, that faithful history cannot exempt even the fair 
tome of Captain Cook himself, since it is evident that he 
gave countenance to the erii. The native female first 
presented to him was a person of some rank; her name 
was Lelemahoalani. 

Sin and death were the first commodities imported to 
the Sandwich Islands. As though their former ruin 
were not sufficient. Christian nations superadded a 
deadlier evil. That evil is sweeping the population to 
the grave with amazing rapidity. And it is yet to be 
seen whether the influence of Christianity on the rising 
race shall stay that desolation. 

Kauai was the only island discovered by Captain 
Cook on his first visit. He sailed thence to the north- 
west coast of America. In November following he re- 
turned, and fell in with other islands of the group. Ear- 
ly in the morning ("Nov. 20, 1778^ his ship was seen 
off the eastern shore of Maui. At that time Kalani- 
opuu, the king of Hawaii, had come from that island to 
Maui to contend with Kahekili king of Maui. The east 
side of Maui had fallen into the hands of Kalaniopuu 
and Kahekili was fighting with him at Hamakualoa; and 
Kalaniopuu retiring from the battle dwelt at Wailuaiki 
in the district of Koolau. There they slept during the 
night and when they awoke early in the morning they 
saw Captain Cook's vessel near the shore. As it ap-» 
proached, the people gazed with immense curiosity. 
They noticed with great particularity its masts, its sails 
and every part of the ship. But what struck tbem with 
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peculiar awe and dread were its many yawning port- 
holes, for they had heard from E^uai, that from these 
openings issued smoke, fire, and a noise like thunder. 

Men had previously Arrived in canoes from Kauai, the 
island first visited by Captain Cook, and had given a 
description of the foreigners and of their ship to the peo- 
ple of Oahu. And one Moho an inhabitant of Hawaii, 
residing at this time on Oahu went from that island to 
Maui where he found Kalaniopuu and rehearsed to him 
all he heard concerning Captain Cook. The account 
he gave, as handed down by tradition, shows the wild- 
ness of their first impressions, the rudeness of all their 
notions, and their entire and deep ignorance. 

The people inquired of the messenger respecting the 
strangers. He replied, (as tradition says, with grains of 
exaggeration no doubt,) *-The men are white — their skin 
is loose and folding, (mistaking their garments for their 
skin, as they themselves in their ignorance of civilized 
manners had no conception of a well-fitted garment,) 
"their heads are strangely shaped,", (mistaking at a dis- 
tance their hats for thieir heads, as they in their rude con- 
dition had no idea of such a covering} — "they are gods, 
volcanoes, for fire and smoke issue from their mouths," 
(n. mistake gathered at a distant view from the smoking 
af cigars^^ — they have doors in the sides of their bodies," 
(mistaking their pockets for openings into their bodies,^ 
" into these openings they thrust their hands, and take 
thence many valuable things — their bodies are full of 
treasure." Then standing up he thrust a piece of gourd 
shell into his malo at his side and drawing it thence in 
imitation of the foreigners, endeavored to give some 
idea of the unintelligible nature of their language. He 
then gave a terrific account of the discharge of cannon 
and the display of fire-works, which had been exhibited 
at Kauai. 

This account, so full of wonder to them, and whi^h 
shows their utter ignorance of civilized life, was spread 
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throughout the islands with great rapidity; and on the 
return of Captain Cook, both chiefs and people were 
disposed to receive him as a god. 

Whilst Captain Cook was standing off Maui, Kame* 
hameha went on board, where he remained during the 
night, and as the vessel disappeared in the evening at 
sea, the Hawaiians supposed that K^mehameha was car- 
ried to a distant land, and Kalaniopuu and the people 
bewailed his loss. In the morning, however, the vessel 
returned, set Kamehameha on shore and then sailed. 

Captain Cook proceeded from Maui to the large isl- 
and of Hawaii, and appeared ( Dec. 2nd.^ off the dis- 
trict of Kohala near Kukuipahu. As he approached the 
island, some of the natives ventured off in canoes, and 
gazed at the ship at a distance. They saw the stran- 
gers eating something red, and pronounced it the flesh of 
men; they saw fire about their mouths, and supposed it, 
as they had heard, to issue from their bodies. They re- 
turned to the shore, and reported that the men on board 
were gods — ^gods of the volcanoe. That which they 
supposed to be the raw flesh of men, was the red core 
of the water melon, brought from Monterei, to which 
they were then entire strangers; and the fire, of course, 
was from cigars. 

Captain Cook, after passing around the island, an- 
chored at Kealakeakua on the 17th. of January, 1779. 
Kalaniopuu was then king of Hawaii, but absent at Maui, 
fas has been remarked,^ fighting with Kahekili. The 
week that he arrived was with them a sacred week; and 
according to custom, no canoe could be launched with- 
out the penalty of death. But when the natives saw the 
ship of Captain Cook coming to anchor, they concluded 
that if the gods sailed during the sacred week, it was 
proper for them to do the same, and immediately launch- 
ed their canoes. They were firm in the opinicoi that 
Captain Cook was the god Lono and his ship a (heiau) 
temple. 
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Divine homage paid to Captain Co<^. 



How unbounded the influence of foreign viBitol-s upon 
the ignorant inhabitanto of the Pacific ! If the thou- 
sands of our countrymen who visit this ocean were act- 
uated by the pure principles of the religion of Jesus, 
how immense the good they might accomplish ! But, 
alas ! how few visitors to the western hemisphere are ac- 
tuated by such principles. 

Captain Cook allowed himself to be worshipped as a 
god. The people of Kealakeakua declined trading with 
him, and loaded his ship freely with the best produc- 
tions of the island. The priests approached him in a 
crouching attitude, uttering prayers, and exhibiting all 
the formalities of worship. After approaching him 
with prostration the priests cast their red kapas over his 
shoulders and then reqeding a little, they presented hogs 
and a variety of other oflerings, with long addresses rap- 
idly enunciated, which were a repetition of their pray- 
ers and religious homage. 

When he went on shore, mqst of the people fled for 
fear of him and others bowed down before him, with 
solemn reverence. He was conducted to the house 
of the gods, and into the sacred enclosure, and received 
there the highest homage. In view of this fact, and of 
the death of Captain Cook, which speedily ensued, who 
Can fail being admonished to give to God at all times, 
and even among barbarous tribes, the glory which is his 
due ? Captain Cook might have directed the rude and 
ignorant natives to the great JehovahJ instead of receiv- 
ing divine homage himself. If he had done so, it 
would have been less painful to contemplate his death. 

Kalauiopuu, the king, arrived from Maui on the 24th 
of January, and immediately laid a tabu on the canoes, 
which preveiited the women from visiting the ship, and 
consequently the men came on shoie in great numbers, 
gratifying their infamous purposes in exchange for pieces 
of iron and small looking-glasses. Some of the women 
washed the coating from the back side of the glasses 
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Death of Captain Cook. 

nrach to their regr^ wken they found that the reflecting 
property was thus destroyed. 

The King, on his arrival, as well as the people, treat- 
ed Captain Cook with nmck kindness, gave hin» feather 
cloaks and fly brashes and paid him divine honors. This I 
adoration, it is painful to relate^ was received without ' 
remonstrance. 

I shall speak here somewhat minutely of the d$aih of 
Captain Cook, as it developes some traits of the heathen 
character, and the influence under which the heathen 
suffer from foreign intercourse. 

After Captain Cook had thoroughly recruited his ship, 
(Feb. 4th) he put out to sea; but, after a day's sail, he found 
that one of his masts was defective, and returned to re- 
fit it. On his return, the people were friendly, but not 
so cordial as before. An uneasiness existed in the 
minds of the natives, from the loss of provisions, bestow- 
ed without compensation, and on account of the aliena- 
tion of their wives, occasioned by the protracted stay of 
the ship's crew. There was then a sensitiveness which 
bordered on hostility, and needed only a fit occasion to 
become so. 

It is asserted in Ledyard's account of this melancholy 
affair, that the principal occurrence that interrupted 
friendly intercourse was the seizure of the images of the 
hdau, by Captain Cook; but, after making repeated in- 
quiries I cannot find that the people attached much im- 
portance to that circumstance, though the fact is indeed 
substantiated. 

Some men of Captain Cook used violence to the can- 
oe of a certain young chief, whose name was Palea. 
The chief making resistance was knocked down by one 
of the white men with a paddle. 

Soon after, Palea stole a boat from Captain Cook's 
ship. The theft may be imputed to revenge, or to a de- 
sire to obtain the iron fastenings of the boat. 

Captain Cook commanded Kalaniopuu, the king of 
4 
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the island, to make search for the boat, and- restore it. 
Th'<9 king could not restore it, for the natives had already 
broken it in pieces to obtain the nails, wliich were to 
them the articles of the greatest value. 

Captain Cook came on shore with armed men. to take 
the king on board, and to keep him there as security till 
the boat should be restoied. 

In the mean time, was acted the consummate folly, and 
outrageous tyranny of placing a blockade upon a heathen 
bay, which the natives could not possibly be supposed 
either to understand or appreciate. 'The large cutter 
and two boats from the Discovery, had orders to proceed 
to the mouth of the bay, form at equal distances across, 
and prevent any communication by water from any 
other part of the island to the towns within the bay, or 
from within to those without.' 

A canoe came from an adjoining district, bound with- 
in the bay. In the canoe were two chiefs of some rank, 
Kekuhaupio and Kalimu. The canoe was fired upon 
from one of the boats, and Kalimu was killed. Keku- 
haupio made the greatest speed till he reached the place 
of the king, where Captain Cook also was, and commu- 
nicated the intelligence of the death of the chief. The 
attendants of the king were enraged, and showed signs 
of hostility; but were restrained by the thought that 
Captain Cook was a god. At that instant a warrior, 
with a spear in his hand, approached Captain Cook and 
was heard to say that the boats in the harbor had killed 
his brother and he would be revenged. Captain Cook 
from his enraged appearance and that of the multitude 
was suspicious of him, and fired upon him with his pis- 
tol. Then followed a scene of confusion, and in the 
midst of it Captain Cook being hit with a stone and per- 
ceiving the man who threw it, shot him dead. He al- 
so struck a certain chief wiUi his sword, whose name 
was Kalaimanokahoowaha. The chief instinctively 
seized Captain Cook with a strong hand, designing m^e- 
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ly to hold him, and not to take his life ; for he suppos- 
ed him to be a god, and that he could not die. Captain 
Cook struggled to free himself from the grasp, and as 
he was about to fall uttered a groan. The people im- 
mediately exclaimed, *'He groans — he is not a god," — 
and instantly slew him. Such was the melancholy deatli 
of Captain Cook. 

Immediately, the men in the boat commenced a delib- 
erate fire upon the crowd. They had refrained in a 
measure before for fear of killing their captain. Many 
of the natives were killed. In vain did the ignorant 
natives hold up their frail leaf mats to ward off the bul- 
lets. They seemed to imagine, that it was the fire from 
the guns that was destructive, for they not only shield- 
ed themselves with mats, but took constant care to keep 
them wet. Soon, round shot from one of the ships 
were fired into the middle of the crowd, and both the 
thunder of the cannon and the effects of the shot, ope- 
rated so powerfully, that it produced a precipitate retreat 
from the shore to the mountains. 

The body of Captain Cook was carried into the inte- 
rior of the island, the bones secured according to their 
custom, and the flesh burnt in the fire. The heart, 
liver, &c., of Captain Cook, were stolen and eaten by 
some hungry children, who mistook them in the night 
for the inwards of a dog. The names of the children 
were Kupa, Mohoole, and Kaiwikokoole. These men 
are now all dead. The last of the number died two 
years since at the station of Lahaina. Some of the 
bones of Captain Cook were sent on board his ship, in 
compliance with the urgent demands of the ofliicers ; and 
some were kept by the priests as objects of worship. 

The ships of Captain Cook s£uled from Kealakeakua 
on the 23d of Feb. ; and on the 29th, touched at Kauai, 
thence to Niihau, and from there took their final depar- 
ture from the islands the 15th of March. 

For several years after this melancholy event no ship 
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Ships that viMted tbe blandi after Captain Cook. 

Tisited the iskDdB. The opmion was abroad thai t^ 
inhabitants were exceed^B^y treacheroias and bloodjr. 
At length, in the year 1786, the ifl-fatedLa Peroase touch- 
ed at Maoi ; and about the same time two Yesseb 
engaged ift the trade of the N. W. Coast recruited at 
the islands^ Afterward, the visits of ships were frequents 
The following are the nanaes by which the natives call- 
ed the vessels that anchored at Kealakeakua. The 
first two came together aEKl wexe denominated OIol 
They brought the first beads to the islands. After these 
Kanikani ( knife ) whick brought the first supply of 
knifes- TTien fdlowed in succession, Kapifipakela, Oa- 
Ibmakani, Kane, Koki, Alika, Palaunu, KapiBn^aka,. 
and next ta tbia the vessel of Vancouver. These ships 
touched at Hawaii ; besides these there were others^ 
which visited Maui, Oahu, and Kauai. The foreign 
names of these ships I have not been able ta obtain. 

To; onr reproach it must be reoonfed, that il was no 
benevoleni motive which sent hither our dipping, but 
the love of money. The sandal wood was found here. 
Immortal souls had been found before, but they presen- 
ted na motive to our enterprise. Sandal wood was dis- 
. covered, and our ships were soon on the wing. Vast 
quantities of that article were obtained for mere trifies^ 
— carried to Canton, and soTd for a high price, where 
the larger sticks are made into fancy articles of furniture 
and the smaller pieces burnt as incense to the gods. 

Here, I cannot but notice, chilling and souI-sickening^ 
as it may be, the moral influenee of early visUors upon the 
nativea^ of these islands^ Men of traffic were frequent in 
their visits to the Sandwich Islands for more than 40 years 
before the messengers of Christ arrived here. The 
children of this world are more forward in enterprise 
than the children of Hght. Scarcely a speck exists on the 
broad ocean, or a flook or corner of either continent^ 
that has not been explored, and frequently^ v^ited for 
purposes of traffic. The love of gaia bad 9ent m^ny ^ 
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ship to the Sandwich Islands, and thousands of our sche* 
ming inhabitants, before the heralds of salvation reached 
these shores. And what was the influence of men of 
traffic on the ignorant inhabitants? Precisely the same 
which is even now exerted on many an island of the Pa- 
cific. It is a proverb with seamen, that when they pass 
Cape Horn they hang up their consciences there till their 
return. There is too much truth in this remark. 
T%ere are tjoorthy exceptions ; but to a painful extent the 
influence of seamen in the Pacific is vastly ruinous. 

At the present time there is a check to this influence. 
There are now islands in the Pacific, the Sandwich Is- 
lands among the rest, where such a number of Americans 
and Englishmen reside of moral and religious character 
as to create a public sentiment, and form a link of com* 
munication with Christian countries. Formerly there 
was no such restraint. At the present time even, there 
is no such restraint at thousands of islands in the Pacif- 
ic ocean. Where there is no one but God to look 
down and record, there is but little restraint from ini- 
quity ; for it remains as true in regard to men now as 
when the Bible was written, that there is no fear of God 
before their eyes. Shameful and horrid scenes are ac- 
ted now under the light of God's sun at places afar off. 
They were acted formerly at the Sandwich islands. I 
shall not attempt to exhibit that conduct, and to portray 
those scenes. Neither your feelings nor mine would al- 
low of it. I will merely state a few things, leaving the 
full exposure for the day of judgment. 

I notice then, that the choicest productions of the is- 
lands were purchased for mere trifles — the price of a hog 
for instance, was a few inches of rusty iron hoop, which 
the destitute natives formed into a sort of adz. 

Again, among the prominent articles of trade were 
guns, swords, and other instruments of death. But, 
what was more deadly, large quantities of ardent spirits 
4» 
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were sold among them, which involved the king, chiefs, 
and people in habits of intemperance. 

Then, again, many ships, from the time of their arri- 
val till the time of their sailing, were crowded with naked 
inhabitants of both sexes, and presented a scene to which 
it is scarcely possible even to allude. 

But, another crime, still more horrid if possible, must 
be mentioned, of which the fdlowing instance may con- 
vey some idea. It shows the fact that the ignorant, na- 
ked, and degraded islanders were scarcely regarded as 
human beings. 

A vessel anchored at Honuaula, on the Island of Maui, 
the island of my present location. I forbear to give the 
n£^me of the vessel, though it is recorded in Hawaiian 
history. At night a boat attached to the stern of the ves- 
sel was stolen, in which a sailor was sleeping. The sailor 
was killed, and the boat broken in pieces for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the nails. The persons engaged in 
this affair resided at an adjoining village called Oloalu. 
The captain took his anchor, and removed to a position 
near the village. The captain feigned to be friendly, 
and the people came off to trade as usual. They sur- 
rounded the vessel on all sides, not perceiving that the 
men on board were making ready their guns, only they 
found that when any of the canoes went either to the bows 
or stern of the vessel, they were driven away ;— conse- 
quently the canoes were crowded together at its 
sides. 

Soon a large crowd of canoes, filled with men and 
women, were collected, entirely unsuspicious of any evil, 
— ^when suddenly a number of cannon were fired upon 
them, and the waves covered with the dead and the dy- 
ing. 

Mr. Young, who was a seamen on board the vessel 
and an eye-witness, and afterwards became a resident of 
t)ie islands, says, 'Great numbers were destroyed.' The 
vessel sailed. The natives dragged for the ~ 
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with fish-hooks and collected them on the beach, where 
their brains flowed out of their broken skulls. These 
are the main facts. The account with all its particulars 
is told by a man still living whose scalp was torn off on 
the occasion by a shot from the vessel. 

Another instance of the same kind occurred a few 
years since at the Washington Islands ; and another at 
a group of islands farther west; and a long list if necessary 
might be added. But it is useless to specify instances 
when they are so numerous. How many such scenes 
have occurred we leave for Grod's fieuthful register to de- 
velops 

Under all these evils, unchecked and unmitigated, 
the Sandwich Islanders suffered, till the word of God 
reached their shores. During the intercourse of forty 
years with multitudes from Christian lands, what did 
they learn ? They gained no knowledge of God, or of 
the way of life. But, as if the guilt and ruin of a 
heathen state were not sufficient, new modes of crime 
and new modes of accelerated destruction were intro- 
duced from Christian countries. 
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Visits of Vancoaver. 



Some ships that visited the islands exerted, on the 
whole, a good influence. Amcmg these I may name 
the ship of discovery under the command of Vaiicou- 
ver. 

Vancouver visited the islands three several times, in 
1792, '93, and '94. At his first visit in 1792, fourteen 
years .after the first arrival of Captain Cook, he touched 
at Kealakeakua Bay. Standing off and on and inqui- 
ring after Kalaniopuu, he learned that he was dead and 
that Kamehameha succeeded him in the kingdom. He 
continued his course to Oahu, anchored at Waikiki 
and thence sailed to Kauai, and thence to the N. W. 
Coast of America. He saw Kaumualii, afterwards king 
of Kauai, who was then only a boy. He sent up sky- 
rockets which filled the people with wonder and fear. 
Vancouver remarked on this visit that the chiefs and 
people had diminished ; there being by no means so 
many as the estimate by Captain Cook. It is most na- 
tural to conclude that there must have been an error in 
Captain Cook's estimate. 

When Vancouver sailed from Hawaii to Waikiki on 
Oahu, another vessel under his command sailed to the 
north side of Oahu were the captain and the astrono- 
mer were slain. The following is the history of this se- 
rious affair. 

As the vessel sailed along Koolau, Oahu, the natives 
saw it at sea, and were astonished at its enormous size, 
saying, "the coral rocks are floating hither." The ves- 
sel approached the shore, and the inhabitants ran inland 
with fright, vociferating as they went, "Prodigious ! pro- 
digious!" until it arrived at Waimea, a place north of 
Wwtlua. There the vessel lying off and on, th^ seamen 
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prepared their water casks, and taking knives for their 
defence, they put off in their boat for the shore to obtain 
fresh water ; but as the water at the mouth of the stream 
was brackish they floated the casks some - distance in- 
land, and having filled them, a part returned, while the 
two who were cut off, went farther up the stream, until 
arriring where the natives were numerous, they ("the na- 
tives) commenced throwing stones with a view to des- 
troy the strangers. Kapaleaiuku cast a stone against 
the chin of one of the foreigners which knocked him 
down. When the natives on the other bank saw that 
one had fallen they came to join in the fray. The white 
man cried out with the pain inflicted, on which the na- 
tives said — *^They cry indeed-they are men perhaps, — 
we thought them gods their eyes were so bright." One 
remonstrated, "Be not in haste to kill the god Lonoika- 
oualii, — for great Lono havingbeen slain at Hawaii, this 
one remained, the great and powerful Pekeku this — he 
is a god." This remonstrance was vain. The compa- 
ny in the boat returned and obtained their guns and lay 
upon their oars. Those on board the vessel perceiving 
that some of their number had been slain, worked the 
vessel inland and fired on shore. The natives exclaim- 
ed, "What is this whizzing?" One replied, "Don't you 
know it is burning sand, f powder) a deadly thing — ^it 
will burn perhaps this day and destroy our land. — Pep- 
haps we shall escape in as much as we have killed the 
two gods-— had they lived among us, we had all been 
dead men !" The firing continued tiH evening when 
the vessel took her departure. 

Vancouver returned from the N. W. Coast and an- 
chored at Kawaihae, Hawaii, Feb. 14, 1793. The na- 
tives were importunate to obtain of him guns and pow- 
der. He refused as he did not trade in these articles, 
greatly desired by the Hawaiians at this period of strife 
in which the kingdom passed into the hands of Kame- 
hameha.. At this second visit, Vancouver met with 
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Kamehameha, and presented him with some cattle from 
Monterey. The Hawaiians admired the strange an- 
imals and called them " puaabipi, " ( swine-beef. ) 
This was the stock whence have sprung the wild bul- 
locks, which at this time roam over Waimea and Mau- 
na Kea. V'ancouver left Kawaihae and anchored at 
Kealakeakua, Feb. 22nd. Kamehameha treated him 
with great kindness and respect. As there is no fresh 
water at Kealakeakua the natives carried the casks to 
various other places and filled and returned them to the 
the ship — their remuneration a few inches of iron. 

Vancouver advised Kamehameha to put an end to 
hostilities and dwell in peace with the ch.efs of Maui 
and Oahu ; bat there is no evidence that he assented to 
this. The master of the vessel gave to the chief some 
elegant clothes, and the chief presented him in return 
a feather cloik for the King of Great Britain. 

On the 8th of March, Vancouver left Kealakeakua 
Bay for Lahaina, where he anchored on the I2th. He 
saw Kahekili, who was an aged man, and recommended 
him to cease warang with Kamehameha and to live in 
amity : but his advice was disregarded. From Lahaina 
he sailed to Waikiki, Oahu, where he made inquiry of 
Kalanikupule the chief of that island concerning the 
death of the Captain and the astronomer, who were slain 
at Waimea and demanded the murderers of his men. 
The chiefs were unable to obtain them. Vancouver 
still continued his demand. The chiefs were greatly 
terrified and took three innocent men as they have since 
often acknowledged and presented them before Vancou- 
ver as the murderers. They were stoned to death in 
his presence. I mention this fact to show the injudi- 
ciousness of urging barbarous chiefs, in such a case, to a 
point of extremity. Some years after the real murder- 
er was found and executed on board a foreign ship. 
Vancouver visited Kauai and from thence went again 
to the N. W. Coast of America* 
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From the Coast he came a third time to Hawaii, Jan. 
9th. 1794, standing off the harbor of Hilo Bay, which 
he could not enter on account of the unfavorable wind 
that prevailed at that time. King Kamehameha was 
residing at Hilo, and went on board Vancouver's vessel 
and sailed with him for Kealakeakua, where having 
passed by the districts of Puna and Ka'u, they anchored 
on the 12th. Vancouver presented the king with other 
cattle, and also sheep, which were highly esteemed. 

Vancouver gave the king much wholesome advice a- 
bout the protection of his own person, the management 
of his kingdom, and the course that would be wise for 
him to take in regard to foreigners. Two foreigners 
John Young and Isaac Davis, he recommended as par- 
ticularly worthy of protection and confidence. ^i. 

Observing that the king was religiously inclined, Van- 
couver said ; "There is a God above in heaven, and if 
you desire to worship him, when 1 return to Britain I 
will entreat his majesty to appoint for you a clergyman, 
and when he comes hither you must renounce your tabu 
system, which is false ; — there are no earthly deities- — 
but there- is a God in heaven." 

There is no evidence that thesfe remarks of Vancou- 
ver had any influence on the heathen notions of Kame- 
hameha; but, the advice was not lost. In the progress 
of events an occasion was afforded, on which it proved i ^^ 
of immense importance, jjtn the proper place :I shall ai/u^ 
show that when refered to in the council of the chiefs 
by John Young, one of the persons recommended to 
their confidence by Vancouver, it seemed to turn the 
scale in the question whether the first missionaries 
should be permitted to land and reside upon the isl- 
ands. ^ 

When the people and chiefs saw that Vancouver con- 
sulted their welfare like a real friend, they were grate- 
ful to him ; and in reply Kamehameha said, — "Return 
to Great Britain, and request her king to protect our 
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Possessions of Kameliaaelia at the time of Vwicouver's visits. 

country." — It was not his intention to surrender it 
wholly, but to obtain f<w it protection. And even if 
it should be maintained, that Kamehameha intended 
to surrender his government to the entire control of Great 
Britain, the surrender would be a matter of Utile impor- 
tance, for, Kamehameha had at that time but little to give 
away. Kahekili was at that time king of Maui, Molokai, 
Lanai and Oahu ; and his brother Kaeo was king of Kauai, 
The possessions of Kamehameha were on Hawaii alone, 
and consisted of the districts of Kona, Kohala and Ha- 
makua which he had recently confirmed by conquest. He 
was often at war with the hostile chiefs of the other dis- 
tricts of Hawaii, — Hilo, Puna and Ka'u, and succeeded 
in making them tributary, but he did not acquire 
undisputed possession of those districts, till after he had 
subdued the leeward islands ;^— a period several years 
after the visit of Vancouver. 

Vancouver sailed to Kauai and took his departure 
from that island to England, but did not visit Hawaii 
afterwards. Lehua, a native who had visited foreign 
lands, acted as interpreter for Vancouver and Kameha- 
meha. 

Though the conduct of Vancouver was marked with 
kindness and generosity, yet truth demands that some- 
thing more should be said. 

He, like others, countenanced the practice of giving 
a few inches of rusty iron hoop as a compensation for 
the best productions of the islands, and the most ar- 
duous services of the natives. Neither can we record 
his name, nor that of Captain Cook, as standing pure 
and aloof from the fearful work in which their men were 
engaged, — of spreading about them degrading evils and 
a desolating ciu-se. 

If the most kind, honorable, and respected visitors 
thus countenanced iniquity, what think you has been the 
influence of the mass of seamen on the degraded hea- 
then ? The degraded heathen, I say ; for the influence 
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exerted at the Sandwich Islands, is substantially the 
same as that exerted upon barbarous nations the world 
over. O ! if the shores of Africa, of Asia, of the un- 
numbered isles, and of our own north-western wilder- 
ness could speak, how fearful and black the array of 
crime they would reveal, and how deep and inexpress- 
ible the notes of woe ! The improvements in naviga- 
tion and the facilities of commerce are bringing Euro- 
peans in close contact with every heathen nation, with the 
whole array of deadly evils of which I have made men- 
tion in regard to the Sandwich Islands. As things now 
are, Satan has a thousand missionaries in the field 
where Jesus Christ has one. Evil influences are con- 
tinually going out from among us to heathen lands, and 
the extent of those influences eternity will reveal. 

When some of our exploring missionaries arrived at 
the head of the Black Sea, where no foreign vessel 
was allowed by law to approach, the first thing which 
attracted their attention was a cask marked, N. E. Rum. 

I noticed in the message of the President of the Uni- 
ted States a few years since, it was said that the Russian 
government had refused to renew a stipulation by which 
our ships were allowed to have free access to their ports 
on the N. W. coast, — and on the ostensive ground that 
our ships have carried thither scarcely any thing else 
but fire-arms and ardent spirits. — What a deep reproach 
to us, that a nation like the Russian should forbid us to 
enter their ports, because of the moral evils we dissem-* 
inate! 

This pestilential and deadly Influence was exerted 
upon the Sandwich Islanders without any alleviation, 
for the long period of 40 years before the introduction 
of Christianity. For many, very many long years, a- 
mong the thousands who visited them, there was no her- 
ald of salvation; and among the many conunodities 
brought to their shores, there was any thing to be found 
but the bread of Ufe. The river of intemperance was 
5 
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made to run through the land, and, connected witli the 
curse of infamous dissipation, made quick work in num- 
bering the unwary people for the grave. 

This remark leads me to another topic, the decrease 
of population. Captain Cook estimated the population 
at 400,000. Vancouver, (as before remarked,J visited 
the islands fourteen years after their discovery by Cap- 
tain Cook. During this time no sweeping disease or 
more devastating war than usual had intervened, aihd 
yet Vancouver found that the population was much less 
than the estimate of Captain Cook. For some reason 
therefore the estimate of Captain Cook must have been 
quite too high. 

But tradition, and the very appearance of the islands, 
show that the population in years past was far greater 
than at present. The present population of the islands 
is not far from 108,000. For this decrease many causes 
may be assigned, such as, first, an extensive war, which 
raged about the time of Vancouver's several visits ; 
then the plague, which swept over the islands soon af- 
ter, which, as some of the more intelligent of the natives 
who lived at the time affirm, swept off the majority of 
the people ; deaths were so sudden and frequent that 
the living could not bury the dead. Infanticide also 
maybe mentioned, human sacrifices and things of a 
like kind. But most of these causes have ceased to ex- 
ist, and the depopulation still goes on. Facts carefully 
gathered the last few years show an evident decrease of 
population. There is, then, another cause, — a cause 
still operating ; and what is it? It is principally that 
to which we have already alluded — ^not the contact of 
savages with civilization, as some assert, but the known 
stamp of God upon a prevailing vice. At Rarotonga 
an island shut out by its coral reefs from foreign ship- 
ping, the population is increasing, whilst Christianity 
and civilization are rapidily advancing. This is the 
testimony not only of missionaries, but of gentlemen of 
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the Exploring Expedition. It is this latter cause, then, 
in its various shapes and with its attendant evils, that 
is mowing down heathen nations at so fearful a rate. 
Nations, I say ; for, so far as facts have been gathered, 
almost every barbarous nation is rapidly decreasing. 
The dissemination of evils from Christian lands is lay« 
ing the earth waste. And the guilt of such havoc, who 
can estimate ? And the reputation of sweeping the 
earth of its population, and glutting the pit of hell ! O ! 
who can envy it, but the arch-fiend himself! It would 
seem that even Satan would be more than satisfied 
with the immense desolation we are spreading in every 
heathen land. O! when will the redeeming influence 
of the gospel of Jesus begin to keep pace with the ruin 
we are spreading ! When will t[ie number of heathen 
souls, we save instrumentaJly, equal tlie number of those 
that we destroy ! O, when shall it once be ! that we 
shall go into all the earth, and visit every creature, not 
to destroy mankind, but to preach the gospel ! When 
shall we cease to add and superadd crimes and curses 
to those already existing among the barbarous and de- 
graded ! Is not their present condition, without any 
aggravating causes, sufiSciently gloomy and appalling ? 

The narrative thus far has had respect principally to 
the discovery of the islands and the intercourse of the 
people with foreigners. It is time, perhaps, to turn 
our attention to the internal affairs of the nation. 

Various political events of rapid succession and of an 
important character, demand a notice. 

The islands, at the time of their discovery by Captain 
Cook, were divided into many independant and petty 
kingdoms. Kalaniopuu was kins: of Hawaii and East 
Maui; Kahekili was king of West Maui; Kuma- 
koa was king of Molokai ; Keliiaa was king of Lanai ; 
Peiholani was king of Oahu ; and Keawe was king of 
Kauai. In tracing back the genealogy of these several 
kings they run into the same original stock ; the prin- 
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cipal branches of descent being three; the first, that of the 
kings of Hawaii, the second, that of the kings of Maui and 
the small islands adjacent, the third, that of the kings* 
of Oahu and Kauai. Besides this relation by blood, they 
were all variously connected by intermarriage; if indeed 
it be proper to use the term marriage in reference to 
such a state of society. But, no alliance either by blood 
or marriage, had much influence in preserving peace. 
Among so many petty kingdoms there were abundant 
occasions of jealousy, and of course, an almost con- 
stant scene of war. . Engdoms passed rapidly from one 
possessor to another and changes were so frequent that 
m tracing back the history it is exceedingly difficult to 
avoid confusion. 

About fourteen years after the discovery of the Is- 
lands, at the time of Vancouver's visit, the six petty king- 
doms above named, had become merged into three ; 
Kamehameha was king of Hawaii, Kahekili was king of 
all Maui, Molokai, Lanai and Oahu ; and Kaeo, brother 
of Kahekili, was king of Kauai. I have in my possess- 
ion a record of many of the wars that resulted in these 
changes, but, to burden history with a minute account 
of battles and conquests would be quite unprofitable. 
Far back as memory goes, war was a principal occupa- 
tion of both chiefs and people. 

It does not appear that many of their wars were very 
destructive of human life. The evil of bloodshed, in 
many cases did not appear so great as the destruction of 
food by the conquering party and the subsequent miser- 
ies of famine. There were some exceptions — some in- 
stances of extensive and horrid massacre. Soon after 
the conquest of Oahu, by Kahekili, various conspiracies 
and attempts at revolt were detected, an.d were revenged 
by the king in an immense slaughter of thq people. 
The event is called Kapoluku, which signifies the night 
of slaughter. It is said that so many dead bodies were 
thrown in to Niuhelewai; a river ju^t west of Honolulu, aa 
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to interrupt the course of the stream. A house of con- 
siderable size, was afterward built at Moanalua, of the 
bones of the slain'. A house constructed of human bones 
would be no unfit emblem among others, in foilming 
a picture of heathenism ! 

Another emblem of the like kind, might be that which 
took place not long befote on Kauwiki a hill at the 
Eastern extremity of Maui. The besieged were so re- 
duced by famine that they came down and surrendered 
themselves to their enemies, who instead of showing a- 
ny mercy, slew them and then wrapped the dead bodies 
in leaves and baked them all in an oven or a hole in the 
earth, in the same way that they would cook a hog or a 
dog. 

Add to these, the sight of human sacrifices ofiered to 
the gods before a battle and the butchery of captives 
after conquest and presentation on the altar ; and look 
if imagination can bear the picture, at the disgusting 
and horrid pile of human bodies left to putrefy and rot 
before the grim visage of a hidious idol. How low and 
revolting must be their thoughts of deity who imagine 
that such ofierings can gratify and please ! 

In all their ancient wars these and the like scenes 
were familiar. The detail is monotonous and sickening. 
I shall therefore avoid the narrative of war, except so far 
as connected with important changes. The conquest 
of the islands by Kamehameha it is necessary to record 
with some minuteness, but previous wars, may, without 
much loss, pass into oblivion. 

It is not remembered that any chiefs before Kameha- 
meha succeeded so far as to conquer the whole group of 
islands. Umi, the fourteenth back in traditional 
history was a powerful chieftain, and extended his con- 
quests farther perhaps than any one except Kamehame- 
ha. He reigned from Hawaii to Molokai, leaving un- 
subdued Oahu and Kauai. The conquest of Kameha- 
meha changed very essentially the aspect of political af- 

5* 
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fairs at the islands and it is therefore of importance to 
trace the commencement, progress and consummation of 
his career. 

Kamehameha was the reputed son of Keoua otherwise 
called Kalanikupuapaikalaninuij a younger half brother 
of Kalaniopuu, king of Hawaii. It is said, however, 
that Kamehameha was the real son of KahekiFi, king of 
Maui and that Kahekili gave him the name of his bro- 
ther which was Kamehetmeha. It will be seen as we 
proceed that Kahekili himself asserted this to be the 
fact. 

When Keoua, the father of Kamehameha, died, he 
commended his son to the care of Kalaniopuu, who re- 
ceived him, and treated him as his own child. Kiwa- 
lao, a real son of Kalaniopuu, occasioned much trouble 
to his father, and in several instances proceeded so far 
as to engage in open revolt. Kamehameha seems al- 
ways to have been obedient and to have possessed the 
good will of Kalaniopuu. 

Kalaniopuu died at Ka'u on Hawaii. Before his death 
he bequeathed his kingdom — the island of Hawaii, 
in two parts to Kiwaliao and Kamehameha. The island 
consists of six districts, three districts he gave to Kiwa- 
lao and three to Kamehameha, adding that Kiwalao, his 
own son should have the supremacy, and Kamehameha 
should be subordinate. The districts given to Kiwalao 
were, Ka'u, Puna and Hilo, and at that time considered 
the mo?t valuable ; those given to Kamehameha were 
Kona, Kohila and Hamakua. 

This arrangement was not satisfactory to Kiwalao 
and h s counsellors. After the death of Kalaniopuu 
and the cus omary period of wailing, Keawemauhili and 
other '"li efs and warriors, were importunate with Kiwa- 
lao to >Ji e war on Kamehameha and his forces at Ko- 
na. 'j '7 were particularly desirous to obtain Kona, 
as the -i I i 1 that vicinity is calm and affords good ad- 
vantag ''or fishing. 
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The expidition was disguised, under cover of carrjr- 
ing the body of Kalaniopuu to Kona to deposit it there, 
for at that place was a famous receptacle for the bones 
of chiefs. The corpse of Kalaniopuu was pkced on 
one of the canoes in which the chiefs and people 
went to Kona for the purpose of war. Keaumoku, one 
of Kamehameha's counsellors, met the expedition at Ka- 
palilua in Kona, and seeing the dead body of Kalanio- 
puu, united with them in wailing*. On oibserTing that 
the appearance of the men and chiefs was somewhat pe- 
culiar, he inquired, — 'Where will you deposit the 
corpse' ? They replied, *It is to be deposited at Kailua'. 
Then he clearly perceived, from their pressing on with all 
haste to Kailua, that they had warlike intentions. 

The expedition was overtaken with a storm offHonau- 
nau. They landed and left the body of the chief in the 
house of Keawe, the house of idol gods and the famous 
depository of the bones of chiefs. 

In the mean time, Keaumoku set out for Kohala to 
inform Kamehameha ; but, as Kekuhaupio had previ- 
ously sent for him, they met at Kekaha, where Keau- 
moku related to Kamehameha all he had seen and heard 
among the canoes bringing the corpse, from which the 
conclusion was draWn that war was impending. After 
a consultation on the course to be pursued, they sailed 
near Kaawaloa and Keei ; where they met with Kiwa- 
lao coming down from Honaunau, who, after they had 
united in lamentations for the dead, adressed Kameha- 
meha in the following terms : "Alas ! for us two. We 
are as dead men. Here is the aged chief, Keawemauhi- 
li, instigating us and ours to fight ; — perhaps you and I 
only shall be slain/* . It would appear from these ex- 
pressions, that Kiwalao was urged, much against his 
own inchnation, to engage in contest with Kamehame- 
ha. 

Kiwalao returned to Honaunau, and entirely confi- 
dent of victory, proceeded to parcel out the yet uncon- 
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quered country, in presents to his chiefs. One of 
the chiefs, whose name was Keoua, a half brother of 
Kiwalao, was entirely neglected in the distribution, 
ill-treated and insulted. He and his men, therefore, 
practised disguise, and went off, carrying their weapons 
of war and determined upon a reckless course that they 
might vent their rage. They proceeded to Keomo, cut 
down cocoa-nut trees and slew a number of Kameha- 
meha!s men, who did not die unrevenged, there being a 
loss on the other side. They skirmished three days, 
when, at length a general conflict was brought on be- 
tween the forces of Kamehameha and Kiwalao. 

The chiefs under Kamehameha in this battle were 
Keaumoku, Keaweaheulu, Kameeiamoku, Kamanawa, 
KekuhaupioandallofKamehameha's younger brothers. 
While the battle was raging, Keaumoku, who encoun- 
tered the warriors of Kiwalao, being entangled by a long 
spear, was thrown down and seized by two of his ene- 
mies, Nuhi and Kahai, who smote him with short wood- 
en daggers, while one with a spear pierced him, exclaim- 
ing, by way of triumph and derision, "The weapon 
stnkes the yellow-back crab." Keaumoku was weak 
and nearly dead, and heard Kiwalao giving orders to his 
men to preserve the ornament of whale's tooth at his 
neck from being besmeared with blood. He regarded 
his death as inevitable, but, at that instant his friends flew 
to his rescue and saved his life. Soon after, when Kiwa- 
lao was struck with a stone and prostrated, Keaumoku 
' rose with renewed strength, seized Kiwalao by the neck 
and cut his throat with an instrument of shark^s teeth. 
This Keaumoku was the father of Kaahumanu the late 
Queen Regent so distinguished for her value to the na- 
tion and her private christian character ; of Kuakini pre- 
sent governor of Hawaii, of Hoapiliwahine present gov- 
erness of Maui and several other personages of eminence 
and worth not long since deceased. 

Kamehameha fought valiantly in this contest and his 
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foes were routed. This was the first of his war», and 
was followed by a series of battles which secured for 
him eventually the entire kingdom of the Sandwich Is* 
lands. The immediate result, however, of this first victo- 
ry, was merely to confirm in his hands those three dis- 
tricts of Hawaii, — Kona, Kohala and Hamakua, which 
had been bequeathed to him by Kalaniopuu. 

Keoua, the ill-used chief before named, when he saw 
that Kiwalao was slain, thr w himself into the sea, and 
by his expertness in swiming", escaped, fled to Ka'u and 
became chief or king of that district. Keawemauhili, 
the chief who instigated the war, escaped to the moun- 
tains and thence to Hilo and became king of Hilo and 
Puna. Thus the island was divided into three kingdoms. 
About the time of the battle above narrated, Kaheki- 
li king of west Maui, had taken advantage of the death 
of Kalaniopuu, waged war with the chief left in charge 
of east Maui and annexed that peninsula to his own 
dominion. The last battle which crowned his success, 
was that on the hill of Kauwiki in Hana, to which I 
have already referred. 

Kamehameha heard of this success, and feeling that 
east Maui belonged to the kingdom of Hawaii, made pre* 
parations at once to pass over the channel and oppose 
Kahekili. As the latter was returning from the scene 
of victory and had reached Kahikinui, he heard that 
Kamehameha with a fleet of canoes, was at Kamilo, in 
Kohala directly across the channel, on the point of sail- 
ing to give him battle. 

On receiving this information, Kahekili immediately 
sent his younger brother, whose name was Alapai to 
Kamehameha with the following orders : "Go, and be- 
stow our kingdom upon our son ; and if he will receive 
it, well ; but if he does not recognize me as his father 
and will not respect the gift, but insists upon war ; then, 
tell him that both he and his soldiers shall die in their 
youth? before the going dowq of the sun.. If, indeed 
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he shall listen to my request, then, say to' him, 'Wmt, 
till the the black tapa, (native cloth) shall cover me and 
my funeral rites shall bo performed, then, come and 
receive his kingdom, without the peril of war,' — for in- 
deed, he is my son, and from me he received his name 
Kamehameha after that of my elder brother/' 

Alapai, having received this message, hastened to exe- 
cute it, and met Kamehameha at Kamilo, the place be- 
fore named. Kamehameha inquired, *'What is your 
message ?" Alapai replied, "Your father sent me to bes- 
tow upon you his kingdom, saying, 'Wait till the black 
tapa shall cover me and my funeral rites shall be perfor- 
med, and then come and receive it, without the peril of 
war.'^ Kamehameha yielded assent and dismissed his 
warlike intentions. 

Not long after this event, Kanakoa, a chief under Ke- 
awemauhili rebelled and fought against his king; was de- 
feated, and fled for protection to Keoua, against whom 
he afterwards rebelled also, made war, was defeated 
and slain. A relative of his to avenge his death, rose up, 
tore off his only garment and marched with his soldiers 
to Kamehameha at Kona, who, observing the plight 
in which he came, was touched with pity and espoused 
his cause. Forthwith, his counsellors, approving the 
measure, marched to Hilo to prosecute the war. The 
names of the men were, Keaumoku, Keaweaheulu, Ka- 
meeiamokuand Kamanawa. These were his counsellors 
on all subjects of importance ; and their children con- 
tinue to be the advisors of Kamehameha's successors. 
After a little delay, the war commenced against the 
kingdoms of Hilo and Ka'u. The first scene of action 
was on a mountain in the latter district, from which it 
was extended in various contests through the whole of 
Ka'u, Puna and Hilo. This second war was a long and 
doubtful struggle and well named (kauaawa^ bitter con- 
test. The two kings Keawemauhili and Keoua were 
weakened, but, not vanquished. 
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Kamehameha retreated to Laapahoehoe, whence after 
a little delay 5 he went to Hilo to prosecute hk conquests, 
and had an encounter with a company of fishermen at 
Puna. 

As Kamehameha sprang into the surf, his foot slipt in- 
to the crevice of a rock and was held fast ; whilst some 
pelted him with stones and one beat his forehead with 
the paddle of a canoe. Owing to his great strength, 
he succeeded in defending and in extricating himself, 
but, barely escaped with his life. 

The war raged with various success on both sides, 
when at length Kamehameha consented to an interview 
wilh Keawemauhili and they mutually agreed upon terms 
of peace. 

In this war, Kamehameha found a company of sol- 
diers sent by Kahekili of Maui to the aid of his opponent 
Keawemauhili and commanded by Kahahawai one of 
Kahekili's favorite men. The explanation is this : Some 
time before, Kahekili planning an expedition to Oahu, 
had sent to Kamehameha requesting a canoe. Kame- 
hameha did not honor his request. Keawemauhili, 
hearing of the circumstance, sent immediately a very 
large double canoe, as. a present to Kahekili. Kahekili, 
in return, sent Kahahawai one of his favorite men with 
a company of soldiers to reside with Keawemauhili. 
The war taking place soon after, these soldiers of Kahe- 
kili took part in it. 

After the war, Kahahawai and his soldiers, sought an 
interview with Kamehameha and threw themselves on 
his mercy. Kahahawai thus addressed him : "Here we 
are and if you command us to lift up our heads, then 
we lift them up ; if you say. Bow down in the dust, then 
we bow down ; and if you say. Die, then we die." 
Kamehameha, according to the uniform mildness and 
generosity of his nature, bid them to return to Maui in 
peace. 

But this interference of Kahekili in the Hawaiian con- 
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lest is an important circumstance to be noted, for it 
was regarded by Kamehameha as a just cause of war, 
and led him at length to engage in the several expedi- 
tions, in which he conquered the leeward islands. 

Kamehameha had fought both of the battles already 
noticed with only those rude weapons of war which were 
common on the islands. He had prevailed by his own 
mere strength and skill. But, from this time forward, 
his success was owing in no small measure to the assis- 
tance he derived from a few foreigners with fire 
arms. 

On board the vessel, that t^ommitted the outrage, at 
Olualu, already narrated^ was a seamen whose name 
was John Young. The vessel after the outrage sailed 
for Hawaii, and appeared there in company with a small 
sloop, where Mr. Young having landed was detained by 
Kamehameha, partly because he desired a white man 
to be in his service, and partly because he feared that 
Mr, Young might disclose the fact that the sloop had 
been taken by Kameeiamoku, an event which occur- 
red at this time. The king treated Mr. Young with 
great kindness. 

Kameeiamoku had received insult and blows on board 
a ship and had from that time meditated revenge. He 
said, *If a vessel shall come in my way, destruction be 
to it.' He was residing at Kaupulehu when the small 
sloop hove in sight, and his purpose was fixed to capture 
it. He gave orders to his men, thus, "Let the canoes 
be ready, — we will go and cut off the foreigner's ves- 
sel." The canoes were made ready and they went a- 
lorig side. They slew the captain and the seamen, five 
in number. Isaac Davis, one of the seamen,. was car- 
ried off as dead; he revived, however, and was suffered 
to live. He was taken care of by Kamehameha in^com- 
pany with John Young. Kamehameha took posses- 
sion also of the sloop and built a covering over it with 
the intention of preserving it and of restoring it to the 
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owners should they ever call for it It was a cbarac'^ 
leristic of KamehaBaeha to bestow great attention and res* 
pect to the interests of foreigners, — a characteristic 
which secured their cooperation against ail his oppo*- 
nents and led to hi^ ultimate triumph. 

Kamedamoku, the chief who captured the sloop, was 
the fistther of Hoapili the late Governor of Maui, who al» 
ways stood firm on the side of Christianity and left a 
noble testimony on bis dying bed. Notice the change ; 
the father a revengeful murderer, the son a meek and 
quiet disciple of Jesus and a firm supporter of the Christ<- 
isui religion ! What cannot God accomplish ! 

The two seamen above named, John Young and 
Isaac Davis, being kindly treated by Kamehameha, fought 
in his ranks with the use of fire arms, struck terror to 
the hearts of his foes and made him in every battle su^ 
perior and irresistible. 

Kamehameha rested a considerable time from war, 
when perceiving his increased strength, and still re* 
raembaring the provocation of Kahekili, the king of Maui, 
he determined upon a hostile expedition to this Island* 
He sent orders to Keawemauhili, king of Hilo, and to 
Keoua king of Ka'u, that each should furnish a compa«> 
ny of soldiers, for the expedition. Keawemauhili assen-* 
ted, but, Keoua denied all cdlegiance, and utterly refus* 
ed. Among the soldiers sent by Keawemauhili was 
Kalanimanokahoowaba, the chief who slew Captain 
Cook. 

Kamehameha sailed to Maui and found his opponent 
in pfince Kalanikupale, the son of Kahekiii, his father 
being absent at Oahu. The two hostile forces met in a 
narrow and deep defile of the mountain leading frow 
Oluahi to Wailuku* I onee with much fiitigue and la* 
bor passed though that gap of the mountain and w^s 
amply paid for the toil. Prospects more picturesque^ 
grattd and awfiil, I soareely ever beheld. As we traeeil 
a narrow foot path, winding in many places on the ve** 

6 
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ry. verge of tremendous precipices we were pointed to 
the spot where the armies met. As there was little 
room for flight the contest was desperate, but Kameha- 
meha prevailed. Many of the enemy and some too of 
his own men were precipitated down the precipices 
and dashed in pieces at the bottom. Some were chas- 
ed to the high peaks and cliffs of the mountains and 
reduced by starvation. Others were slain in the open 
ground and thrown into the river lao which runs down 
the ravine. The prince Kalanikupule fled and made 
his escape to Oahu. It is said that so many of his ar- 
my were slain and thrown into the waters of the lao, 
a very considerable river, as to stop the progress of 
the stream. This engagement was known by three 
appellations ; Kapaniwai^ (^stopping the water) Kauau- 
pali (battle of the precipice ) and lao, (the name of the 
stream. 

By this victory, Kamehameha came in possession of 
Maui and the adjacent islands, Molokai and Lanai. 
Whilst Kamehameha was at Kaonakakai, on Molokai, 
he sent a messenger to Kahekili on Oahu, saying, "Send 
to me an ulumaika^^ — (a stone made »nooth and 
round, prepared to roll upon a long and even track in a 
favorite game of chance). He meant by this conceal- 
ed form of expression a challenge to engage in battle, and 
as such it was understood. KahekiU replied, ^^I, and I 
only am the ulumaika by which he can sweep over the 
whole length of the track. Return and say to him, 
« Wait till the black tapa shall cover me, then from Hawaii^ 
as a starting point cast the utumaUuiy it shall sweep the 
whole group of islands without obstruction and resach 
e\en to foreign shores." 

Kamehameha was disposed to tarry a little time, to 
distribute- to his dependants the lands he had gainied, 
^nd to regulate affairs to his mind. But news iVom 
Hawaii called him away unexpectedly, and he was oblige 
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ed to leave these several islands to pass back again in- 
to the hands of Kahekili. 

Ihiring the time of this expedition, the two] kings of 
Hilo and Ka'u fell out and engaged in war and Ke- 
awemauhili was slain by Keoua. Infatuated with suc- 
cess he determined to take to himself the three districts 
of Kamehameha and destroy his subjects. With this 
view he went to the fruitful and important valley of Wai- 
pio, destroyed the food growing there and committed 
wanton outrage not only upon property, but upon men, 
women and children. 

Kamehameha was at Molokai when he heard of the 
outrages committed by Keoua. He sailed immediate- 
ly with all his forces for Hawaii and landed at Kawaihae. 
Keoua was about 12 miles in'aiidat Waimea. The ar- 
mies soon met midway between those two places and 
engaged in battle. Keoua drew off and effected a re- 
treat over the mountain. Kamehameha hastened by a 
shorter route to Hamakua to intercept him. The armies 
therefore met again and engaged in a fierce and bloody 
contest. The forces of Kamehameha gave way and 
were nearly routed, when a few foreigners with mus- 
kets, who it would seem, had been reserved for such a 
crisis, began to discharge their balls and turned at once 
the tide of battle. Keoua fled to Ka'u where he con- 
tinued for some time to reside, but quite dispossessed 
of strength and humbled in his pride. 

About this time, Kaeo king of Kauai arrived with his 
forces at Oahu and urged Kahekili to unite with him 
in an expedition against Kamehameha. Kaeo was a 
younger brother of Kahekili. Some years before, he 
had left Maui, married Kamakahelei, the chief woman 
of Kauai, and had become king of that island. He 
now proposed to his brother, that they should unite 
their forces and oppose the increasing power of Kame- 
hameha. Kahekih assented and the combined fleet of 
canoes sailed to Maui. Among other means of war- 
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fare they took seYeral large dogs, which wet% train- 
ed to attack men and which they had obtained from 
foreign ships. The name of Kahekili's dog was called 
Boki, probably from the English appellation Bos, and 
from this dog was named a chief born at that time ; — 
the famous chief Boki who accompanied Liholiho to 
England and afterwards became governor of the island 
of Oabn.. 

From Maui they sailed to Hawaii full of boasting and 
confident of victory, for their forces were great. They 
liemded first in the valley of Waipio and committed many 
wanton outrages upon the property of the place and 
upon the people. Kamehameha hastened to meet this 
invading force. The engagement took place in canoes 
off Kohala. The contest was not long, for the fire arms of 
Kamehameha being not only destructive, but also strange 
arid new, sttuck terror at once to the hearts of the enemy 
and scattered this numerous fle^t in confusion. The 
vanquished chiefs, fled to Maui, but the greater part of 
their fleet of canoes was lost. This expedition receiv- 
ed its name from the principle means of its ill success 
^'^Kapu'Wahaulauta, (^the red mouthed-gun.) 

On arriving at Maui, Kahekili bestowed that island 
upon Kaeo and then proceeded to Oahu. There he 
soon sickened and died, leaving his kingdom, to his son 
Kalanikupule. 

Kamehameha was residing at Kawaihae and com- 
menced building there a large Aeioti or temple — a huge 
stone enclosure which is still standing. It is called Puu- 
kohala. He built it on account of the repi esentations of 
a priest that a temple erected at that place would be a 
sure protection against the perils of war. And, it is 
melancholy, indeed, to stand upon that gloomy pile of 
stones and call to mind that a multitude of human vic^ 
tims have been offered there in sacrifice to idols, and 
that not many years since, their putrefying corpses and 
bleachingbones, might have been seen o^ tboae yery iiltars. 
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Whilst this keiau was being built, Kaiana, Namakeha 
and some other chiefs in the train of Kamehameha, went 
with soldiers to Ka'u, to exterminate Keoua. But Ke- 
oua was at Hik>. He heard of the invasion of the ene- 
my and hastened to the scene of action. His path led 
by the great volcanoe of Kilauea. There they encamped. 
In the night a terrific eruption took place, tiirowing out 
flame, cinders and even heavy stones to a great distance, 
and accompanied from above with intense lightning and 
heavy thunder. In the morning Keoua and his compa- 
ny were afraid to proceed and spent the day in trying to 
appease the goddess of the volcanoe, whom they suppos* 
ed they had offended the day before by rolling stones 
into the crater. But, on the second night and on the 
third night also there were similar eruptions. On the 
third day they ventured to proceed on their way, but 
had not advanced far, before a more terrible and des- 
tructive eruption than any before, took place ; an ac- 
count of which taken from the lips of those who were 
part of the company and present in the scene, may not 
be ati nnwelcopie digression. 

The army of Keoua set out on their way, in three dif- 
ferent companies. The company in advance had not 
proceeded far, before the ground began to shake and 
rock beneath their feet, and it became quite impossible 
to stand. Soon a dense cloud of darkness was seen to 
rise out of the crater, and almost at the same instant 
the electrical effect upon the air was so great, that the 
thunder began to roar in the heavens and the lightning 
to flash. It continued to ascend and spread abroad 
till the whole region was enveloped, and the lightof day 
was entirely excluded. The darkness was the more ter- 
rific, being made visible by an awful glare from streams 
of red and blue light variously combined, that issued 
from the pit below, and being lit up at intervals by 
the intense flashes of lightning from above. Soon follow- 
ed an immense volume of sand and cinders which wert 
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thrown in high heaven and came down itt a destructive 
shower for many miles around. Some few persons of 
the forward company were burned to death by the sand 
and cinders and others were seriously injured. All ex- 
perienced a suffocating sensation upon the lungs and 
hastened on with all possible speed. 

The rear body, which was nearest the volcanoe at the 
time of the eruption, seemed to suffer the least injury, 
and after the earthquake and shower of sand had pas- 
sed over, hastened forward to escape the dangers 
which threatened them, and rejoicing in mutual congrat- 
ulations that they had been preserved in the midst of 
such iminent peril. But what was their surprise and 
consternation, when on coming up with their comrades 
of the centre party, they discovered them all to have 
become corpses. Some were lying down, and others 
were sitting upright clasping with dying grasp, their 
wives and children, and joining noses ('their form of ex- 
pressing affection) as in the act of taking a final leave. 
So much like life they looked, that they at first supposed 
them merely at rest, and it was not until they had come 
up to them and handled them, that they could detect 
their mistake. The whole party, including women and 
children, not one of them survived to relate the catas- 
trophe that had befallen their comrades. The only living 
being they found, was a solitary hog, in company with 
one of the families which had been so suddenly bereft of 
life. In those perilous circumstances, the surviving 
party did not even stay to bewail their fate, but leaving 
their deceased companions as they found them, hurried 
on, and overtook the company in advance at the place 
of their encampment. 

In a few days from this time the army of Keoua met 
their enemies and joined in several battles. At length 
Kameeiamoku, went to Keoua in the disguise of a friend 
and with much smooth speech and fair promises, pre- 
vailed upon him to go to KAWaihae and have an interview 
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with Kamehameha, Keoaa and his followers, of 
whom the narrators ot this scene were a part, retreated 
in the direction they had come. On their return, they 
found their deceased friends as they had left them, en- 
tire, and exhibiting no other marks of decay, than a 
sunken hoUowness in their eyes; the rest of their bodies 
were in a state of entire preservation. They were nev- 
er buried, and their bones lay bleaching in the sun and 
rain for many years. The missionary who collected a 
part of these facts well remembers the spot : when trav- 
elling over the same ground, several years ago, he dis- 
covered an unburied scull lying partly covered in black 
volcanic sand, but did not at that time understand 
whether it was supposed to have belonged to that party 
or not. 

A blast of sulphurous gas, a shower of heated embers 
era volume of heated steam, either would sufficiently ac- 
count for this sudden death. Some of the narrators 
who saw the corpses affirm, that though in no place 
deeply burnt, yet they were thoroughly scorched. 

Keoua proceeded to^ Kawaihae, where whilst landing 
in a canoe, notMrithstanding the solemn assurances that 
had been made to him, he and many of his followers 
were treacherously put to death. It is said, however 
that this deed was not done at the order of Kameha- 
meha. The body of Keoua and those of his followers 
who were slain, were laid upon the altar of Puukohola,- 
the immense Aetau of Kawaihae. Those who tread 
upon those ruins may with profit reflect upon this deed 
of heathenism. A pile of human victims, treacherously 
slain, oflered as a sweet savor to the gods 1 

Klaeo was not long pleased with his residence on Maui 
and set out to return to Kauai. He arrived at Oahvi 
and proceeded to Waianae, the extremity of the island 
and was on the point of embarking in his canoe for Kau- 
ai, when he detected a plot to assasinate him on the 
passfl^, imtigated, as he supposed by his rival, Kalaniku* 
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pule. Upon this discovery he remarked^ that if be 
was to die, he was resolved not to die alone ; and im- 
mediately made preparations to return to Honolulu and 
engage m battle with Kalanikupule. 

At this time there were three vessels in the port of 
Honolulu, the first that ever entered that harbor. 
Two of these a ship called the Jackall and a tender 
called the Prince le Boo were English vessels engaged 
in the trade of the N. W. Coast. Prince le Boo 
was the first vessel of any nation that entered Ho- 
ndulu harbor. Captain Brown spent a considerable 
time at Honolulu, repairing and remodeling one of his 
vessels and became quite familiar with the chiefs and 
people. The other vessel was an American sloop of 90 
tons which sailed from Boston in company with the 
Columbia in 1787, called the Lady Washington, and 
commanded by John Kendrick, the first vessel, it is 
said, that engaged in the trade of carrying sandal-wood 
from the Sandwich Islands to China. 

Captain Brown intere^ed himself in the war, but, 
Captain Kendrick took no part in it. 

The first engagement was at Punahawele^ where, vic- 
tory leaned to the side of Kaeo and several foreigners 
who aided Kalanikupule were slain. The next engage- 
ment was at Kalauao in which, it is said, that Captain 
Brown with his men rendered efficient aid to Kalaniku- 
pule. In this engagement Kalanikupule was victorious 
and Kaeo was slain. 

On the return of the party to Honolulu, Captain 
Brown fired a salute in honor of Kalanikupule's victory. 
The American sloop was at anchor, only a few yards 
distant, and Captain Kendrick was at dinner in the cab- 
in. A wad, as is supposed, from one of the guns, 
passed into the cabin, struck him in the head and kill- 
ed him instantly. There was an investigation in the 
case held by foreigners on board one of the vessels, and 
the decision was that the occurrence was a casualty. 
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Tbe corpse of Captain Kendrick was thought on 
shore to be baried. THe prayer and burial service 
were the first from foreigners that the Hawaiians ever 
wUnessedl They considered the service, according to 
their heathen notions of prayer, and from the circum- 
stances of tbe case, to be* an act of sorcery to procure 
the death of Captain Brown. How humiliating to re- 
flect that after the intercourse of many years with for- 
eigners from Christian 1 mds, the first divine service they 
should attend and the first prayer they should hear, should 
be under such circun)stances as to lead them to pro- 
nounce it a revengeful acl of sorcery. But, if I mistake 
not, many such facts in regard to heathen nations, — 
more than we are wont to imagine, — stand in a dark 
catalogue on the book of God's remembrance. 

On board the Lady Washington was a son of Cap- 
tain Kendrick. He gave charge to Kalanikupule, "Take 
good care of the grave of my father, if it shall be dis- 
turbed it will be at your peril." Notwithstanding this 
threat, the corpse was disintcred in the night. The on- 
ly motive alleged, which to them was no inconsiderable 
one, was to obtain the winding sheet. 

The Lady Washington soon sailed, but Captain 
Brown remained at Honolulu a considerable time, culti- 
vated an intimacy with Kalanikupule and furnished him 
with quite a supply of fire arms. But, no sooner were 
the soldiers of Kalanikupule in possession of fire arms^ 
than they felt proud of their strength and were ready 
for any attempt. A subordinate chief, whose name was 
Kamohomoho suggested the scheme of cutting off Cap- 
tain Brown and his men and taking possession of his 
ships. Kalanikupule opposed the treacherous measure 
for some time but at length gave his consent. 

There was a quantity of salt down tbe beach at a place 
called Lelepaua. Captain Brown was induced to go 
with his men to fetch the salt, of which he was in need, 
leaving only a few persons on board his ships tp tc^Q 
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care of them. As they were returning, laden with 
salt they were attacked by the natives, and were all 
killed. These events probably took place in the latter 
part of the year 1793. In March of that year Vancou- 
ver anchored at Waikiki, when it seems, the harbor of 
Honolulu was not known. 

The natives without difficulty took possession of the 
ships, saving alive the few persons on board to assist in 
sailing them. 

Elated with the acquisition of ships, guns and mus- 
kets, Kalanikupule and his counsellors immediately de- 
termined to sail to Hawaii and give battle to Kameha- 
meha. The ship's deck was soon crowded with soldiers 
and set sail under the management principally of a few 
foreigners. When they were fairly out of the harbor, 
off Waikiki, the foreigners began to cover the rigging 
with oil that was extremely offensive, which so increas- 
sed the sea-sickness of the king and his soldiers as 
to be insupportable and they insisted upon returning 
into the harbor. On setting sail the second time, 
Kamohomoho advised that the foreigners should go in 
canoes, and natives only on board ship. Kalanikupule 
replied in EngUsh, '*No". The soldiers therefore set 
sail in a fleet of canoes, and the foreigners with Kalani- 
kupule, with all the guns, muskets, ammunition and 
other means of warfare, and a few attendants perhaps, on 
board ship. The foreigners, instead of sailing for Ha- 
waii, stood directly out into the open ocean, sent Kala- 
nikupule ashore at Waikiki and took a final leave of the 
islands. It is said^ they touched at Hawaii and deliver- 
ed the arms and ammunition to Kamehameha. This 
event occurred probably in Dec. and Jan. of the years 
1793 '94. The base treachery and proud am- 
bition of Kalanikupule, were not overlooked by the all- 
geeing eye. 

When the news reached the ears of Kamehameha, of 
the attempted expedition of Kalanikupule and its entire 
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failure, he, of couiise, was riot slow to concentrate all 
his forces, and to embark with them for Oahu. The 
contending parties engaged in battle at Nuuann, the 
verdant valley back of Honolulu where as usual, Kame- 
hameha was victorious and his enemies either slain or 
scattered. Many were precipitated down the precipice 
at the termination of the valley, a place often visited by 
strangers. Kalanikupule took refuge in the mountains, 
where he was soon after sought out and slain. 

This was the victory by which Kamehameha came in 
the entire possession of Maui, Molokai, Lanai, Kahoola- 
we and Oahu, and took place probably in the year 1794. 
Only Kauai and the smaJl adjacent island, called Niihau, 
remained to be conqured. Kamehameha resided one 
year at Oahu, revived the temples and offered oblations 
preparatory to an excursion to Kauai. At the close of 
the year he sailed for that island, but, on account of the 
violence of the wind and waves, he was obliged to put 
back to Oahu. 

Kamehameha sent several messengers to Kauai, and 
Kaumualii the king, not only treated the messengers with 
kindness, but, actually surrendered his island, without a 
contest, to the control of Kamehameha. 

After this, Kamehameha heard that an insurrection, 
headed by Namakeba, had broken out at Hilo, on Ha- 
waii. He repaired immediately thither and quieted the 
insurgents by the death of their leader. This was the 
last of the seven wars of Kamehameha, leaving him the 
undisputed victor, under whom were united in one realm 
( probably in the year 1796 ) all the Islands of the 
group from Hawaii to Niihau. 

One wotild be led to suppose, that Kamehameha, ri- 
sing as he did from low rank, and becoming by his own 
talent and prowess victor of the archipelago, would na* 
turally have given way "to a vain, haughty and despotic 
spirit. But, Kamehameha possessed, not only great 
powers of body, butj also a strong and well-balanced 
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mind and a disposition naturally mild and generous* 
And, it was soon seen, at the commencement of his reign 
that he was much more disposed, than former chiefe, to 
consult the welfare of his people. He showed to for^ 
eigners, also, great kindness and respect, and opened 
the way to a safe and increasing intercourse with the 
American and European nations* A short time before, 
the protected and excellent harbor of Honolulu, in the 
island of Oaliu, had been discovered ; and that circum^ 
stance combined with the trust-worthy character of Ka- 
mehameha, soon made the islands a place of resort, not 
only for trading vessels, but to ships in general, travers* 
ing the North Pacific ; no other port being so conven- 
ient for undergoing repairs, and for obtaining water 
and other refreshments. 

Kamehameha had his chosen counsellors and wbe men, 
with whom he habitually conferred on matters touching 
the prosperity of the realm. He enacted laws prohibi- 
ting murder, theft, extortion, confiscation and robbery, 
which operated to promote peace aud quietness to such 
a degree that in the expressive language of the Islanders, 
^'old men and women were safe when lying asleep in the 
path." It is said that Kamehameha gave force to his 
laws by uniformly obeying them himself. 

Kamehameha reposed in quiet at Hawaii for four 
years. Then he and his chiefs constructed a fleet of 
canoes from the forests of Hilo, short and deep, for an 
expedition to Oahu, which was undertaken in the sixth 
year of his reign, that he might know the state of his 
kingdom, and derive some revenue from his recently ac- 
quired territories. This expediticm was denominated 
Kapeleleu, from the name of the canoes just mention- 
ed. He landed first at Maui, and resided at Lahainaa 
year, during which timeKameeiamokUyOneofhis coun- 
sellors, and &tber of the late governor Hoapili, cbed. 
After this he removed to Oahu, where be was seized by 
the maUgnant epidenuc, then comgp^n, from wbi^ he 
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iaa>Tef64, but whteh proved fatal to a HMiIliUide amd 
some aay^ &e majpriiy ^ kis subjeets, and by which hit 
reiaaiiang counaeltots were cut dow^n« Their ehikinm 
succeeded them ki office, but poaseased over the king 
le^ iofluencd theiii Ikeir ftkhera^ 

KanehftHieha selected tunners ta befeir his mesfiH^aB^ 
and men 1^ make emd row ki» eanee», and lo lake fiak; 
in these and in otheir dej^rtmenlEi bestowing patfonage 
on those wIm> we»e acquainted with the bttmeas, and 
withfa^ding it freoot tlie igndant It ia sakl, toOy him 
measures were generous and constant, not fiekle and 
oppvessiYer 

He nesided sonneAm^ at Oahit, luid owing 10 the ex-* 
eeHence of kis^ policy all lands firom Oaki» to Hawaii en* 
y>yed peace. Kamabaloldni ^ofti of Kaufocialia, king of 
KaQStt, met him af Hon^Iu, and aurrettdered to hiift 
that island, in the name of hi» father,: which Kamebame- 
ha ga^te back to Kaumuaki. Afterward,, Kaufnualii 
himself caine to Honoltthi en board a foreign vessel, snA 
had a friendly inteFview with Kamehaiiieha before he 
landed. Aa soon, however, as he came on ^ore tke 
lower ^iefs eonqpired to* dastioy him, and making use 
of at 8<tfeerer, proposed the measule to Kaoiehameha* 
Kttnehanaeha refused ^t«d caused the sorcerer to be 
slai». The cShiefe' thetar kid a- plot to fake the Ufe of 
Kanoiaal^ eeeretly, asbewe»g(>ii)g into the interior with 
soi00 jEbreigne«Sv But Isnae SaviSy hearing of the pk>t 
gave a signal tO' the fbreignera a«d Kaumualii to retutn* 
on boasd. It b said that lor this good aet^ Isaac Dainr 
was aoon. afievw^vda poisoned by the ill-miiidod ehiefe; 
Kaamoalii had beeome q^ite^ a lavofite with ibfeigiiers^ 
and thvot^bthekaesisllmce^hewas^.shieldiodfroni'deathir 
Fron^ this iim0 he was still B»ore warmly their friend, 
9Mid in afiev days, it will be seen- thaft be watt amioag the 
fiitpl to w^ome misaionajies to the idaUdaand torUeai 
them with kindness and> hospitality. 

The king continued at Oahiir wMr Jtearty tfaaoi wkb 
7 
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his chiefs visited Hawaii^ on board foreign vessels. He 
first set sail on board his own vessel called Keona. It 
sprang a plank off Lanai and was only saved through 
the resolute exertions of Waipa who leaped into the sea 
and stopped the leak from the outside till the vessel 
could return to Honolulu. About this time two vessels 
engaged in the sandal wood trade arrived from Macao. 
They were called by Hawaiians, Unihepa and Lafaoloa. 

On board these vessels Kamehameha and most of his 
chiefs set sail again for Hawaii, Kalanimoku foUowing 
on the Keoua. 

Small vessels and canoes with natives accompanied 
these. They first anchored at Lahaina, then at Kawai- 
hae, and afterwards at Kealakeakua. From the latter 
place the king sailed to Molokai, thence to Lahaina to 
dispose of property which Keeaumoku had collected as 
a tax on Maui. Then he returned to Hawaii. 

After this there was a famine in Kona ; he did not, 
however, increase the general distress by taking from the 
people, but was sustained by the product of his own la- 
bor and that of his men. The piece of ground which 
he tilled at that time was called Kuahewa ; it is in Kai- 
Iwa, Hawaii, and food continues to grow there till this day. 

Kamehameha was a wise and considerate man. He 
looked well to his own ways, and especially to the wel- 
fare of his kingdom. He ^as anxious to transmit his do- 
minions in good condition to his sons, when called him- 
self to leave them. The following circumstances evince 
his thonghtfulness in this particular. When the men 
were collecting sandal wood, they cut the young sticks 
and brought them to the shore, which when Kanieba- 
aaeha perceived, he inquired, ''Why do you bring this 
snail wood hither?" They replied, ^^You are an old 
muk and will soon die, and we know not whose will be 
the sandal wood hereafter." Kamehameha replied, *^Ib 
it indeed that you do not know my sons! To them the 
jmmg «andal wood belongs.'' 
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He instructed his bird catchers as follows: — "When 
you take a bird, do not strangle it, but havisg plucked 
the few feathers for which it is sought, set it free that 
others may grow in their place/' They inquired, "Who 
will possess the bird set free? You are an old man.'^ He 
added, "My sons will possess the bird hereafter/' 

Whilst, however, many traits in the character of Ka- 
mehameha are worthy of commendation, there is dan- 
ger of our overestimating the improvement of hit 
times. 

I have seen a representation in terms much like the 
following: "He built forts and mounted guns upon them^ 
be had soldiers armed with muskets and drilled after the 
fashion of Europe; he created a navy, numbering more 
than twenty vessels some of which were copper-bottom- 
ed ; he encouraged the mechanic arts and grew rich by 
commerce; under his reign several of the chiefs grew in- 
telligent, learned to converse intelligibly in the English 
language, and assumed the dress, and many of the habits 
of civilized life." 

The simple and true statement of facts would be quite 
difier^it. Some forts were indeed built during his reignr 
though they scarcely deserved the name, such as those 
already mentioned at Honolulu on Oahu, and at Wai-- 
mea on Kaud. He possessed for a short time two for- 
eign vessels caUed Keoua and Liholiho, both of which 
soon passed back into the hands of foreigners. The 
first was taken to Macao by Captain Davis and the 
other, together with the crew who came in her, was seis- 
ed by a man of war from the coast. It is said that Ka* 
mehameha received compensation for neither. Some 
rude boats were indeed constructed at his order, bat 
they were far from being worthy of the name of vessels. 
He disposed of considemble quantities of sandal-wood 
to foreigners, and received in return the two vessels al- 
ready named, and also, various kinds of merchandise; 
pwrtieularly silks and other Chinese goods. During hit 
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feign a lew 'Of tbe oUefr md 0^19 bftmed li>«ony«r8e 
t iStla m hrotoa Eogksb, 90 for iwl^be psflUIjr umdat* 
1(4^ in coinmon borl^r with 4r«4ei9« mud i^umod to 
Mme litlW ^4(Aeo| tiie dimfi met biAttls of ctrifaEed 

It ha9 <tftea been avfi^ted tbal natr the dose of Ka- 
p^omQho'fi reigi^ the Anaaiiim nuide An aaenipt to gel 
poiHiewioii 1^ the Mmd of Ka^aa aoil perhai^ ioo of 
Oahu ; and un neports to Ihisofieei htv^ §ftin«d credit m« 
mong many respectable visitors at the Sandwich Islamb, 
it i^ iMTpper that the fw^i» melativo to the wil^jeety so far 
^fi ti^y ean be asoertaiiiad, (Sihovld be eleady stated. 

Ttm Ba¥p Annuel Whitney landed 00 Kauai in 1820, 
wfaeo the faot« were freih i« tibe mind? of many, and has 
bad good opportimiiy to collect infomaation on the sub- 
joct; and p»os| of the fol^wu g particulaKi are given 09 
his authority* 

Dunng ^e last MmM between the United States and 
Great Britain, the $hip Atiawelpa of Boslon wae eold to 
the Governor of the Russian colony at jBitkn, on the 
Horlik West Coast of America- Previous to the dis- 
eharge of the An^ierieaa Captain and crew, tins Aip 
was sent by the Governor on a voya^ to the Sandwidi 
Islands^ where she arrived about the dose of tho vmr« 
Having nearly completed her businesi at the islands and 
being abont to return, she was unfortunately wrecked 
at Waimea on Kauai. Most of the cargo and property 
on board were saved, and committed to the care of Kan- 
mnalii the ohief of the island, with the request that be 
would talce care of it for the Russians. In the year 
l$l& the Governs of the Russian colony sent an agent 
to seeure the property* The name of the agent w^s 
Seboof* a German Physicinn, familiarly called, at the Is^ 
lands, the Russian Doctor, He came to the Isknds a 
passenger in the American ship IsabeHa, Geipl. Tyler% 
He had eoosiderabfe property committed to his earo» 
oensi^iAog prinoipaily^ ponder and clothing, and wm 
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aooompanied by two seirant boys. As the Isabella wu 
not brand to iKauai, he landed at Kailua on Hawaii^ 
where, after a residence of some weeks, he obtained a 
mssage to Kauai in the ship Millwood, Capt. Eddes. 
Eamebameha the King, sent a messenger with Doctor 
Schoof with orders to Kaumiialii, to deliver up the Rus* 
sian property then in his hands. After landing his 
merchandise, and building a house at Waimea, he com- 
menced trading. Kaumualii soon purchased all his 
powder, and some other property, for which he was to 
pay in sandal^wood. Not long after the Doctor had land- 
ed, a Russian ship, the Discovery, arrived with 4ibout 
thirty Kodiack Indians, a part of whom were females. 
These Indians bad been sent on by the Governor at Sitka 
in pursuit of seals, of which he had heard there was an 
abundance on an island reported to have been discov- 
ered a litde to the north-west of the Sandwich Islands. 
The Captain of the ship had orders from the Governor, 
in case the island could not be found, to leave the Ko- 
diacks with his agent Doct. Schoof on Kauai, and pro- 
ceed on his vo^rnge; which he did, having failed in his 
seardi for the island. 

A Russian brig, which was trading on the coast of 
Mexico, was under the necessity of running down to the 
Islands to repair. The captain of the brig, an Ameri- 
can» qaarreluig with the Doctor, was by him removed 
from command, but still retained in the Company's ser- 
vice. This brig and a Russian ship the Myrtle, Capt. 
Young, which had been sent by the Governor to be [Jac- 
ed under the Doctor's direction, were at the islands at 
the same time. The number ot the Russians, it is said^ 
was near 80 or 90 men. The Myrtle anchored in Ho- 
nolulu barber and the Russians built a Mock house near 
fbe place of the present hotel, mounting a few guns 
and displaying a flag. The natives and some of the 
leadent foieignera weieiutpiciottsnraii attempt to take 
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f&m mwfti of (he bland and a messenger was d a ppateh * 
ed to give information to Kafnefaameha. 

The king Insmedieteljry sent Kalanimoka and other 
diiefa to oSiu with the fcfiowing orders: '^Goandlolwerfe 
tibe conduct of the Rusaians, but be slow to oppoae thenu 
tf tbejr commit outage upon the people^ exhort the peo- 
pie to bear it patiently. Recei^ iH-treatmeat witbgieat 
fbrbc^riotnce^ but, be ready notfrithstanding in catse of 
idbsolute neceasiity to make a firm resistance.'' These 
oixlers Hre a spedmen of the pcdicy of Kamebamefai. 
He was sensible of the. po^er of foreigners and sought 
to avoi<i collision by all possible means. 

The night after Kalanimoku's arrival at Honolulu^ 
the Russians sailed for Kauai. The ship Myrtle and the 
brig were both anchored for a season at Hftnalei on 
the north side of Kauai, where^ by the Doctor's or-« 
der^ a slight breastwork had been thrown up, and a few 
cannon mounted. 

The Doctor now became anxious to tteturn to Sidca, 
but either from tlie fact that he could not bring bis faasi« 
ness to a close, or from being flattered with iha pros^ 

Eect of getting large possessions on Kauai, (Kaumaalii 
giving given him the valley of Hanalei^ atid two or three 
other valuable pieces of land,) he concluded to stop and 
supmntend the biilding of a fort at Waimca; the chief 
being desirous to secure his riiiU as aft engineer, in erect- 
ing that work . While the fort was being buih, the Doctor 
proposed toKaumualii totakealeaee of the whole island, 
for a certain number of years. He purchased an Ainer* 
ican schooner the Lydia and presented it to the chief, 
together with considerable other property, and, as ipme 
say, obtained his signature to the lease which he had 
drawn up. The fort was not completed under the Dc&« 
tor^s direction, but so far finished that a number of guns 
were mounted on one side, the magasine built and a 
flag stafT erected on which the Rwssiaa colon Wete seen 
dying on public occasions. It is {Mroper here to men* 
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ticRi a drcimurtaaee, which is believed by the natives 
generaUy^ and by some foreigners, but altogether, as it 
seems, on too slight groands. 

On a eertatn occasion, he bad inrited Kaumiiafii to a 
feast at his bouse together with most of the influential 
men of the ii^nd. The man who had ctrnimanded the 
Russian brig, and who it was well known wa0 anxions to 
get rid of the Boctor and the Russian service, went to 
KAumualii and advised him not to go to the feast, affirm* 
ing that the Doctor had told him it was his intention to 
cut him off while there, and take possession of the island. 
0ttawed however by this inibrmation, Kaumin^i, well 
guarded, went to the feast, partook of the entertaimnent 
;uid returned quietly to his home. Probably this cir<- 
cumstanoe, and the fact that the Russian flag was flying 
in the fort, afford all the evidence that goes to prove an 
attempt on the part of the Russians, to take possessaon 
of the island by force. But that this individual, with 
thirty North West Indians, a part of whom were wo* 
men, aided perhaps by the crew of a small vessel, (only 
the brig being at Waimea at the time,) should make an 
attempt to take the island, is unworthy of credit The 
story about cutting off the chief was doubtless a Mst 
report, got op for the sake of hastening the I>octor'» 
demirture. 

Thm King Kamehameha, and Kalanimoku the chief of 
Oahu, having beard of the reports relative to the Doc* 
tor's proceedings on Kauai, took the alarm, and sent a 
message to Kaumualii to drive off his visitor forthwith. 
Atseordifig^y the Doctor was sent for immediately, and 
toU he must get into bis boat and be off to the br^^, 
then in the offing, to which he made no objection and 
took his leave. The next day he sent a boat for his pri* 
vate property, and for such articles belcmging to the 
Compitoy as he chose, and departed for Hanalei, whence, 
with the ship and brig, he took his departure from Ka»- 
ai and came again to Honolulu. 
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During the absence of the ship Myrtle at Kauai the 
chiefs and people of Oahu through the advice and as- 
sistance of Mr Young and other foreigners, took the pre- 
caution to erect a fort at Honolulu by which they might 
be able to command the harbor. On this second arri- 
yal of the Russians at Honolulu they were soon desired 
to depart which they did without any resistance. 

The Myrtle sailed but being old and leaky was obliged 
to re-enter the harbor and soon sunk. The Russians 
were kindly treated on shore till they had an opportu- 
nity to depart 

A short time after the Doctor had left, a Russian sloop 
of war, the Diana, arrived at Waimea. The captain 
made some inquiries respecting the Doctor, his plans, 
treatment, &c. purchased a few supplies and proceeded 
on hip voyage. 

From the above particulars, there does not appear 
sufficient ground for asserting that the Russian Govern- 
ment or even the colony at Sitka, had any intention to 
take possession of the Islands, though such susincions at 
the time were strongly entertained. 

When Kamehameba was dangerously sick and the 
priests were unable to cure him, they sedd, '^Be of good 
courage, and build a house for the god, that thou may- 
est recover." The chiefs corroborated this advice of 
the priests and a place of worship was prepared for Ku- 
kailunoku, and consecrated in the evening. They pro* 
posed also to the king, with a view to prolong his life, 
that human victims should be sacrificed to his deity; 
upoii which the greater part of the people absocMided 
through fear of death, concealed themselves in hiding 
places till the kapu, in which destruction impended, was 
past. It is doubtful whether Kamehameba approved 
of the plan of the chiefs and priests to sacrifiee meo, as 
he was known to say, ^'The men are sacred (or the king;'^ 
aneaoing that they were for the service (tf his aoii and 
successor, Laholiho. 
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After till*, bis iickaegs increased to wchadegiee Ui«i 
ha had noi Btiengih to turn himself in his bed. Wben 
another season, consecrated for worBh^>a4 the new tem- 
ple, (heiui,) arrived, he said tohis son Lihc^iho^ ^'(Sothoit 
and make supplication to thy god, I am not able to gO) and 
w3i efSer my prayers at home.'' When his devotions to 
bis feathered god, KukaiKtnokn, virere concluded, a cer- 
tain religiottsly disposed individual, who bad a bird-god, 
suggested to the king that through its inflnenoe his sick-- 
ness might be removed. The name of this god was Pua; 
its body was made of a bind, now eaten by tbe Hawaii** 
ans, and called in their language,.a&ie. Kamehameha 
was willing that a trial should be made, and two houses 
were constructed to facilitate the experimentp bat while 
dwelling in them he became so very weak as not to re- 
ceive food. After lying there three days, his wives, 
children, and chiefs perceiving that he was very low, re^ 
turned him to his own house. In the evening he wbm 
carried to the eating house, where he took a little food 
in his mouth, which he did not swallow — also a cup of 
, water. The chiefs requested him to give them his coun^ 
seL But he made no reply, and was carried back to the 
dwelling house; but when near midnight, ten o' ck>ck, 
perhaps, he was carried again to the place to eat, but as 
before he merely tasted of what was presented to him. 

Then Kaikioewa, [the late governor of Kauai,] addres- 
sed him thus: ^^Uere we ail are, your younger brethen,your 
son Liholiho and yonr foreigners; impart to us your dying 
charge, that Liholiho and Kaahumanu may hear.' 
Then Kamehameha inquired, "What do you say?" 
Kaikioewa repeated, "Your counsels for us.'* He then 

said, *'Move on in my good way, and ." He could 

proceed no further. The fcwreigner, (probably Mr. 
Young,) enrdtfaced and kissed him. Hoapih also em* 
braced him, whispering something in his ear, after which 
he was taken back to the house. About twelve be was 
carried once more to the house formating, into which hia 
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head entered, while his body was in the dwelling-Jioose 
immediately adjoining. It should be reiharked that this 
frequent carrying of a sick chief to and fro from one 
house to another, resulted from the tabu system then in 
force. There were at tiiat time six houses connected 
with an estabhshment — one was for worship, one for the 
men to eat in, another for the women, a dormitory, a 
house in which to beat kapa, and one where at certain 
intervals the women might dwell in seclusion. 

It is said that Kamehameha, on his death bed asked 
an American trader to tell him abrmt the American's 
God. The trader i^as silent. A native communi- 
cating the fact to a missionary in broken English said: 
**He no tell him any thing." 

The sick king was once more taken tohis house, when 
he expired, — this was' at two o' clock — a circumEfta:nce 
from which Leleiohoku derived bis name. As he breath- 
ed his last, Kalanimoku came to the eating house to or- 
der those in it to go out. There were two aged persons 
thus directed to depart — one went, the other remained 
on account of love to the king, by whom he had former-^ 
ly been kindly sustained. The children alsp were sent 
away. Then Kalanimoku came to the house, and the 
chiefs had a consultation. Oae of them spoke thus: 
^^This is my thought, that we proceed at once to sepa- 
rate the flesh from the bones." Kaahumanu replied, 
^'Perhaps his body is not at our disposal, that is more 
properly with his successor; our part in him — the breath 
— ^has departed; his remains will be disposed of by Liho- 
liho." 

After this conversation the body was taken into the 
consecrated house for the performance of the proper 
rites by the priest and the king. The name af this cere* 
mony is tib>; — and when the sacred hog was baked, the 
priest offered it to the dead body and it became a god, 
the king at the same time repeating the citfitomary pray-i 
ers. 
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Then the priest addressing himself to the kinff and 
chiefs said, '^I will now make known to you the ndes to 
be observed respecting persons to be sacrificed on the 
burial of this body. If you obtain one man before the 
corpse is removed, one will be sufficient; but aftei it 
leaves this house four will be required. If delayed un- 
til we carry the corpse to the grave, there must be ten; but 
after it is deposited in the grave, there must be fifteen. 
To-morrow morning there will be a tabu, and if the sac* 
rifice be delayed until that time, forty men must die. 

Then the high priest Hewahewa, inquired of the chiefs; 
** Where shall be the residence of king Liholiho." They 
replied, "Where indeed? you of all men ought to know." 
Then the priest observed, "There are two suitable pla- 
ces, one is Ka'o, the other Kohala." The chiefs pre- 
fered the latter as it was more thickly inhabited. The 
priest added, "These are proper places for the king's 
residence, but he must not remain in Kona, for it is pol- 
luted." This was agreed to. It was now break of day. 
As he was being carried to the place of burial, the peo- 
ple perceived that their king was dead, and they walled. 
When the corpse was removed from the house to th« 
tomb, a distance of one chain, the procession was met by 
a certain man who was ardently attached to the deceas- 
ed. He leaped upon the chiefis who were carrying the 
king^s body; he desired to die with him, on account of 
his love. The chiefs drove him away. He persisted in. 
making numerous attempts, which were unavailing. His 
name was Keamahulihia. Kalcuiimoku also ha4 it in 
his heart to die with him, but was prevented by Hookio.. 

The morning following Kamehameha's death, Liholiho 
and his train departed for Kohala according to the mg- 
gestions of the priest, to avoid the defilement occasioned 
by the dead. At this time, if a chief died the land was 
polluted* and the heirs sought a residence in another part 
(rf* the country, until the corpse was dissected and thtt 
bones tied in a bundle, which being done the seaspn.of 
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Asfiieneiit termiRaled. If tiie deceased were not a 
chief, Ae house only was defiled, which became fMiie 
agttift on the bvrial of the body. Such were the kws 
OR thm subject. 

On the mornifig in which Liboliho sailed in hie e»lioe 
for Koludft, the (^efs and people mourned after their 
manner on occasion of a chiefs death, conducting' Kke 
mad men, and beasts. Their conduct was sueb as to 
fotbid descriptioR. The priests, also, put into action 
the sorcery apparatus, that ^e person who had prafed 
the kiHg^ to death might die; forit was not beSeved that 
Kflffnehameha's departure was the effect either of sickness 
or old age. When the sorcerers set up by thek fire pla- 
ces sticks wfth a strip of kapa flying at the top, the chief 
Keeaumoku, Kaahumanu's brother, came, in a state of m- 
toxieation, and broke the fkg-staffof the sorcerers^ from 
wUch it was inferred that Kaahumanu and her fri^ids 
had been instrumental in the deafhof Kamehanfyeha. 
On this account they were subjected to abuse. Those 
were dark days indeed, and called for commiseration, 
wl^en even the death of niters- most ^^nerated aiid be)o^ 
ed, instead of producing any sulutary impression, was 
regarded as an- urgent call to the indulgences^ of gross 
sensuafity and debasement. 

Aawas customary on the death of chiefs, there was 
an eriiibitkm of hideous wailing, which was continued 
dtKf after day, and and night after night throughout 
the whole group of islands. This waiting, uttered 
as rt is wi^ a deep and tremuions voice and pro- 
ceeding from a thousand dwellings, at the dead of luglit, 
in flioumfal beyond description. As you stand and 
ifsten to* it, it strikes the soul' with deep dread, and pe- 
culiar horror. And the people not only wa^ed, bat 
i4iaTed' their heads, burnt their bodies with sharp poin- 
ted flticfts and knocked out their front teetfiw And this 
WW not sif • 
According to custom, all' hrw waa suspended and aff 
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restmint taken «^fty. Oa such itn otscstsUyn, it was madd 
a Tirtoe, to commit crime. He who shbuld pFodace€h<#r 
most eonfirsion, distress and disorder, was eoiastdered mf 
paying the greatest respect, to hts deceased King. 
Theft, rapine and murder were let loose lb spread fa* 
and wide, as much havoc as possible. The people, of all 
ages and both sexes, threw off all covering, and all re* 
straint; and a combination of discord,wailing, self-torture, 
robbery, licentiousness and murder formed the full in- 
gredients of a temporary hell. 

This is the way, in which the heathen mourn for the 
dead. And in view of it, when contrasted with chris- 
tian mourning, O! What tongue can tell how much we 
are indebted to the religion of Jesus. 

The bones of Kamehameha, were kept for a while and 
then concealed. This was done as a token of respect. 
And it was a proverb with the people, that the bones of 
a cruel kin^, could not be concealed. They would make ^ 
the bones of such a king, into arrows and fish-hooks, * 
and whilst Osingthem, load them with curses. 

At the expiration of about ten day's residence at Ko- 
hala, during which time the body of the late king had 
been dissected, Liholiho returned to Kailua. The se- 
cond day after his arrival, the chief men ofliis father- 
were assembled, armed with their guns. The inhab- 
itants of Kona were also collected to witness the coro- 
nation of the new king and the transfer of the kingdom 
to him by Kaahumanu, with the reservation of Kame- 
hameha, thus expressed, '' If Liholiho conducts unwor- 
thily, the government will devolve on Kaahumanu.*' 

The multitude being assembled, Liholiho came out of 
the temple arrayed in red clothing and a feather ctoak^ 
with the hat froip Great Britain on his head, attended 
on either side by his chiefs, bearing kahtU9 and spittoons. 
Kaahumanu thus addressed him: "I make known to yoiir 
Highness, Liholiho, the will of your father. Behold 
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these chiefsi and the men of your father, and theee vour 
gunsy and diis your land; -^ but you and I, if mien be 
your pleasure, will share the realm together." To thb 
Lihohho assented and was constituted in due form the 
ruler of the kingdom^ 
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Political condition. 



Having arriYed^ in the narration of events, near that 
period of time when Christianity was introduced at the 
Sandwich Islands, it may be well to pause a Uttle, and 
endeavor to form some distinct notion of the condition 
of the people whilst immersed in the darkness and de- 
gradation of heathenism. 

And in the first place we are naturally led to consid- 
er their pol'tical conditwn. On this subject much or 
little may be said; and after every attempt at descrip^ 
tion, it is merely an inadequate notion tliat can be con- 
veyed. The limits of Uiis history will only admit of a 
few general representations. 

From time immemorial, there has existed at the Sand- 
wich Islands a very wide distinction between that class 
of persons called chiefs and the common people. This 
distinction could not have been wider, if the chiefs had 
traced down their origin from a very dissimilar and sep- 
arate race; and yet tradition acknowledges but one o- 
riginal stock. The blood of chiefs wherever traced 
was regarded with great deference, and where quite 
pure, was looked upon with deep veneration and super- 
stitious awe. All the shrewd inventions, and studied 
precautions, ever employed in any nation, by a jealous 
aristocracy, never succeeded more effectually, in secur- 
ing an august respect, and an unquestioned submission. 

£ven the bodies of the chiefs as a class were much 
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larger than those of the common people; some of them 
bein^ really of enormous size. Perhaps also they were 
generally more intelligent; - which would naturally be 
expected from their having^ moii& fteqiuen^t occasion than 
the common people for the exercise of mind and of 
judgment. 

As a^^neral reiDsrft: Ihje chiefs -weKetfegwdetf as the 
only proprietors. They were admitted to own not only 
the soil but also the people who cultivated it; not Only 
tne'TisntOi tne* sea bwt aijso'tiie ttwc^ sej*viees, 'antf 'iiupic- 
meats of the fisherman. Every thing that grew cnt had 
life on the land or in the sea; aW thiii^in^nimate>and 
^iexy thing formed or acquir)ocV by the skill fi^ iij»dus-- 
try of the people was admitted to b^owfiedbj^ j^^hiefs. 
In a word the phiefs were supposed to own every things 
tim ooixunon peopte to owi^nolhipg^bift to exist in % skate 
of entire dependence. • , 

Neither were the people accostomed t^ thin& for 
themselves. The will of a h^h chief was to a great ex- 
tant the rule of doiy. It wa^ with the chief to determine 
whiit wa9 right and what was wrong, wlrnt wa^ profitable 
Mod what was disadv-aiitagjeous, when to engage in war 
$md when to make peace. Against the proceedings of 
tf|d high chiefs, it was a rare case indeed for apy except 
appointed counsellors to aaggesC tbe. least diiferenoe oi* 
opinion, even though in matters- of life and d^ealh. The 
dwf» were obeyed whilst living with^ saoaething like ad- 
oration, and after death were deified. 
. It has been seen, that until the time of Kamehameha,. 
there existed at the islands many indep^den^t kingdoms. 
The rulers of these several kingdoms, amidlst ^1 their 
freqiient changes and revoIutioTiS wejre uniformly chiefs 
by blood; and. I cannot call to. miad an instance of a 
mere common man who rose, to inDuence aiod siutlK>ri-^ 

I have said, that tb^ soil, was coiisidered the exclusive 
Pl^oparty of ib^ cUcia, In whq^t way it^ l^i^i^uapiie^ ^0^ iM t9r- 
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dMT matter for theory and conjectnre, than for history, 
theva beii^ no fects in the mirnds of the peofde to enat^ 
U8 to form an opinion. There is the same latitude for 
theofimng as in regard to the ancient leadal system of 
northernlBurope. 

As fisur as there was any regular government, it waa 
mainly of the feudal character, derived its strength, from 
the tenure of the soil, and existed in the various ranks 
of iaadlords, from the King, down to the lower chiefii. 
Each chief had his particular lands and tenants and a* 
gentSy and exercised a f ower nearly supreme over hia 
own vassals. An outline of the system may be repre^ 
seated ^imewhat as follows: An aspiring chieftain col- 
lects about him a number of ioilowers, and goes forth to 
war and conquest. He then collects his victorious army 
and divides the territory. He himself, as King, takes 
his choice among the best of the lands, and places on 
these lands some of his particular servants, the orig'inri 
tenants usually remaining to cultivate the soil. The 
King or chieftain then divides the rest of the territory a- 
mong the leaders of his army, giving the most valuable 
portions to the most distinguished persors. In doing 
this, the King finds full opportunity to show his diill 
and wisdom, and perhaps does not succeed in prevent* 
ing difficulties, rebellion and war. 

The lands being divided, those who hold them are 
.conffldered as owing every duty and perfect obedience 
to die chieftain from whom they aie received; and ex- 
pect the least failure of service to be followed by dispoe- 
session* On these landlords, the King relies, to promote 
his piaas, fi»wasd his interests, and to fight his battles. 
They/ of course, have every inducement, to support his 
aotiKHfity, for both their power and property are by an 
iadissohibb ehain connected with his. 

Each of these landldrdi divides out his perticnkr' 
land intosnudler por^ons, the occupants 'of whicht owe 
tbft same poivioo »duty and obedienee to him, as he ao- 
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]MK>«¥io«>9e9 1^ bis supeiktf; Ii* this wajr ihg g K WwyK Mwi 
Mtilory to dbvkted luid aubKliiiided, -Awm fitakAfmiXk 
tto dixlli Off a«Y^ith 4egre0. 

TUa was the ^iiljr 8y8leQ»of ^avii^minaiit, with ^vMb» 
anciently, the Hawaiians were acquainted,.- They ImuI 
aa conception tiukt aittbority and 4iiibofdiiiatioa> ooild 
lie mcwtained in any other way^ 

37W# 9jf^tm was e)scHdi»gfy ^ppr^ssim.' Tbfi oooii" 
mon labofeiB did nd probably receive, on mi atta^ge, 
mole than one ttiifd-Oif the aviulB. of their labtHraj wiiile 
tk0 diflTerent ^rsdes of: chk&h ree^vefttfae teiaaiiitiig 
two^thirds. But what was worse, eiieA thi»q»e*tfaiffd 
tiiey received was not safo, there bemg no cKston^ di^d- 
ing fiae, by which the tenant i»igiht know littd hold's- 
ay thing as his own. . If a inan.foy uncomipon iitdisslffy 
brought his patch of ground to a iiigher stated eiiltilfa- 
tion than his neigbbbr, <»* if by skill mid innre»4ion^ he 
aoquired auy thing, more than usually desMble^ itwas^of 
DO avail to him; his possesaionaj^r^ing merely^ like Na- 
botb's vioayaid, to teoipt the eapaoity of hk^ supen- 

or. : ' t ... 

Tka system too wns peculiarly oppressive o» aecotiiit 
<if the sQKkien changes; to which it was liable^ On the 
accession of a new King every grade of taiidhirdsMaAd' 
the mere tenants too, wt&ee liable to disppssesuon. ^ go. 
ifta chief dth^ of high or lo^w rank deoeasedj^r thea iail 
the estates under his particular authority^ w«re Habfeite^ 
reToIution and change. And event without > theoedii^ 
r«»ce of death; favouritisBi, jealottsy, naluralfidkhiites of 
charaeter and other like motives, led to fpequeiit> ancbdiBr- 
tresAing^cfaanges. On accountiof tfiis, (aUMiUoidlt ridkAiled 
the. idea of making e&lensive< impiOYensaiits; and. tea-> 
aiuts sought patch^ oif grouad under. diffi»eftl cUefc^i a»* 
that when dispossessedofobe Ih^anigk^iiosaitoAvfiBoaa' 
stflahNtlion by the peodiaeecrftfafs otiuurJ There bda^ibo 
fiMdlaw, no courts of justioe, iMiraiiy piatevof ^peai^v 
the palpte were nsaUy tissM«it» at /wMI> <e»d» imiiBiiliai 
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dbiSy to Ibeir direet faadlordi. U«MiU]r fa# wAen aoMHt 
Wtt« disp oiwMifod of hit'laads b» jpersMid pvoperty mkm 
also confiscated. 

FroBft those few general hbts, it will be gathered at 
OBoe, that taxations must have been very nonieroiis and- 
oppiomve* Theve was first the royal tax, which extenic 
ded of course over the whole reahn, each clasa of mt^ 
riors, pajriog to th^ particular svperiors, and thoie a-^. 
gain to thetffs^ till the taxes were finally collected in one. 
heap in preaenoe of the King. Besides this regalar tax 
there were some customs, which made it neasesaiy toi 
make prej^nts to the King, especially when he was. 
tnurdtting. He and all his company, wMch was said in 
the lime of Kamehasieiia to have arnounted lisiiaily to a 
thoiibsuid men, were entirely supported in their travelshy 
the pecqrie. If a sufficient amount of presents was not 
brov^ht, plunder and rapine, was the coasequence. 

Beaides these direct drafts on the property of the peo-c 
pie, the King was accustomed to call out all classes of the. 
conisMHiity to perform every kind of tabot which he de- 
sired. There was no established rules by which kbor 
was atstsQsaed, nor was there any limit to the amount* 
The CHdet for work was given by the Kang, through the 
varioiis grades of chiefs, down to the lowest tenanted 

After the visit of foreigners to the islands, some aear^ 
fcMrms of taxation were devised, particularly the reqidre^ 
meat to cut sandal wood* The amount of sandal woodi 
collected, during some twenty or thirty years must have 
been jsamense. The chiefs are aUe, even now, actu- 
ally to. account ibr more than one hufikked tbousaod pir 
cuk^ aaiounting in value to one million of dollars. Thei 
collecting of sandal wood particularly during the Iattet^ 
peiiodiof the lousiness, was immensely labortous^ and the 
tax UKaaprobably one of the heaviest^ ever imposed aipom 
the«|)Mifile. Another form of taxation was, by means of. 
dalias on tha various productions sold to foreign abipa« • 
Atffp||fW: pkiee»0no Mf the value of avery thtngsdd^ 
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was . dttoied by- go^ierninent. Ai^mn air goM a^d silvcar 
became introdaeed iota the istanSs^ taxes wete inqposad 

in money. 

AU tiie above laxes were for the King* in the same 
Buuiner, eaeb pirtiouiar chief, taxed bis own vassals, 
and usually with even more extortion and disreganl to 
BMSiey • The oppressiveness of the system ccmsisted very 
moch in the greut nnmb&r of landlords of various grades 
over the sanie vassals, some one ei whom may be pre* 
sumed to have disregarded all rule and jastiee^ subject- 
ing the mere tenants, of course, to the severest rigon 
of unrestrained tyranny. 

•No valuable article was considered safe in the hands 
of the lower classes, for if not directly plundered^ some 
form of taxatlo:> would be devised or some mode i^ suf- 
fering invented till it was obtained. Henoe none of the 
lower oders, dared to live in a large house, eook a large 
hog, fish with a large net, or appear abroad weU<>dres8- 
ed. 

Besides regular taxations, there were many oppteestve 
impositions. A report circulates that the King is ab<»it 
to rait a certain place. The landlord gives cmters at 
onee, to have large houses built, and to have hoga and 
other^valuaUe articles ih readiness. The King of cemrse 
does not arrive, the report being a mere febrication 
o( the landlord to answer his purpose, who is not slow 
to turn ail the preparations made, to his own advan- 
tage. 

Again, a chief has a patch <tf food going to deos^. 
He gives it out to his nien, compels them to eattt, and 
to pay in return ten times the value in mats or native 
eloth. 

The government of the ancient chiefe, however, 
though in a great measure arUttary,- wa$ not perfeetly 
so. There were some customs, which it was daagei^ 
Otts even for the King Irimsetf to violate. A einef who 
shoidd violate these customs^ uUiidly became tinpoptt- 
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lar and reiideFediiiiiMelf liable to be supplanted by MKBtie 
other ^spimnt. Instances of this kind are now in iiiQm«- 
ory«^ Th^e were restraints abo, on t|ie will of the King 
not only by customs and the fear of other chiefSs^ but also 
by the counsels of a certain class of men whose appoint*- 
ed business it was to rehearse proverbs aad other in- 
structions as banded down from their ancestors. They 
often prophesied also of judgments in case of disobedi*- 
ence to iheir instructions. But notwithstanding these 
restraints, the sovereign, if an ill-disposed man, found 
means very frequently to break over them, and to op- 
press his sublets without mercy. 

Another very oppressive feature of tlie ancient sys*- 
tem, consisted in Iho many tabus, restrictions or prohi- 
bitions, by which the high chiefs contrived, to throw a- 
bout their persons a kind of sacredness, and to instil 
into the minds of the people a superstitious awe and pe- 
culiar dread. If the shadow of a common man, fell 
on a chief, it was death, if he put on a kapa or a malo 
of a chief, it was death, if he went into the chiefs enclo- 
sure, it was death, if he wore the chiefs consecrated mat, 
it was death, if he went upon the house of a chief, it 
was death, if he stood on those occasions, when he should 
prostrate himself, as for instance when the King's ba- 
thing water, or his kapa, or his malo was carried along, 
it was death, if he stood at the mention of the King^s 
name in song, it was death, if he walked in the shade 
of a house of a chief, with paint on his head, or with 
a wreath around it, or merely wet with water, or wear- 
ing a mantle, it was death. These are but a few of the 
mmiy offences of the people, which were made capita) 
by the chiefs. In truth men's heads lay at the feet oi 
Kings and chiefs, and whatever they ordained whether 
good or evil, that v/as the destiny of their subjects. 

Another important feature in their ancient system 
which contributed still farther to oppress the people, was 
the entire conoe^tioja between the government and their 
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idolatrous institutions. Their heathen worship wasi the 
perfect hand-maid of oppre.^8ion. The chiefs made con- 
stant use of the priests a id thsir rites to awe and terrify 
the people. In truth, idol-worship with all its terrors 
cruelties and restrict'ons was made an inseparate and in- 
t^rai part of the pol tical government. The King was 
the head of their superstitions, as well as of the state; 
the temples were his- tempbs, the idols were his idols, 
the priests, were his priests, the propli ts were his pro* 
phets, and he used the whole machinery to further his 

, designs. If iiuman victims were needed for the altars 
the King's enemies were the persons to be sacrificed, 
the objects of h's jealous}^ if there were such, or those 
who had been guilty, of any d srespect real or imagin- 
ary, to his high character, or liad trespassed upon a'.y 

' of the numerous tabus named above, which were in- 
vented to render his person sacred and inviolate. It 
will be seen therefore, that the idolatrous system, threw 
imme.ise power into the har ds of the chiefs, and con- 
tributed more than any th ng else, to give to the 

. civil arm the power of oppression and tyranny. 

This connection, or alla^ce of which we now speak, 
was more intimate if possible, than even the union of 
church and state during the meridian period of Roman 
hierarchy, and a distinct notion of it, would serve very 
much to explain some more recent, and very important 
events in the history of the islatids. It was owing no 
doubt to this peculiar and in t mate connection, that on 
the abolition of idolatry there naturally arose a war be- 
tween the adherents of the ancient worship, and those who 
conspired to abolish it. The history of the event shows, 
as will hereafter be seen, that the abolition of idolatry, 
was considered by Kekuaokalani, the opposing chief, 
not only as a religious measure, but also as a very im-^ 
portant political innovation. 

* Owing also to-this feature of alliance between the civil 
power, and heathen worship, it became a natural result 
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on the introduction of Christianity — a result in perfect 
accordance with their notions, and altogether unavoid* 
able, that a state of things should spring up, resem- 
bling somewhat, what b usually termed, a union between 
church and state. Such a union did exist to a very con-* 
siderable extent, notwithstandirg the constant endeav*. 
ors of Missionaries to prevent it, during the reign oi Kaa- 
humanu, and has not entirely ceased at the present day* 
When therefore the first effort was made, to introduce 
Romanism into the islands, it was natural for the chiefs 
and people to regard the measure in a political charac- 
ter, and to regard converts to that laith, especially when 
they found them disobedient, arrogant, and refractory, 
in the light of rebels. And so far as persecutions 
did exist, it was more on the ground of polit'cal rebel- 
ion, than of rel gious belief. The fact indeed, that per- 
secutions, to some small extent, did exist, is matter of 
the deepest regret to every christian and enlightened 
mind, but doubtless is made much more of by readers at 
a distance than by those who can in some measure ap- 
preciate the c'rcumstances, and give to the deplored per- 
secutions their proper and just interpretation. But we 
riiall naturally 4>e led to say more on this subject, on a 
future page, and it is time to return from this partial di- 
gression. 

From the general remarks we have made on the po- 
litical condition of the people, this much at least will be 
fully understood, that the islanders were exceedingly op- 
pr^uied) —that they were borne down with burdens and 
ground into the earth by an iron-hearted despotism, — 
that in this instance at least a state of heathenism was a 
state (^ bordage, not onlv moral and mental, but 
that also which toucheth the skin and bones of men, 
which wears out their sinews, and cuts short their lives, — 
a state dT deep degradation and ruin, from which, even 
to the presc^^t dav< they are but slowly recoverins. 

Besides this political yoke, they were subject abo to a 
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severe bondage from the rites and services o/ihiir hea- 
then worship. When a temple was to be built, the peo- 
ple bore the heavy stones upon their shoulders and laid 
up the walls, they brought heavy timber from the moun- 
tains and set up the posts, then they had the burden of 
thatching and of providing hojgs, cocoanuts, bananas, and 
a variety of other offerings for the service. After the 
completion of all this toil, what was the reward? It was 
no other than this, the lives of some of their number must 
be taken, and their bodies offered in sacrifice upon the 
altars, to complete the consecration of the temple, and 
to impart power, or deity as they termed it, to the newly 
carved idols. 

In recent days the chiefs in their addresses to the 
people, make allusion to this requirement of their w- 
cient worship. Nahienaena, the sister of the present 
^ii^g^ when called to address a concourse of people, on 
tx tour around this island, made use of some thing like the 
following language: "I call upon you to take notice of 
the great difference, between the mild spirit of the chris- 
tian religion, and the cruel requisitions of our ancient 
systiem^ Anciently, if I had made you a visit, I should 
have commanded you, to bring heavy stones and build a 
temple, to go to the mountains for timber, to thatch the 
building with care, to bring in offering of every kind; 
and after all this toil, ttien what should 1 have required? 
that some of your number, should be slain, and your 
immolated bodies placed upon the altars. Now I s^m** 
ply exhort you to seek your own present and eternal sal- 
vation.*^ 

There was great promptitude on the part of th^ diiefs 
in executing the orders of the priests. If the priest said^ 
let ther« be a hog for the god, fish for the god. foo^ tot 
the ffod, a houifie for the god, land for the gocL hi|li)ftn 
sacrinces for the god, every thing was yielded at O^ce 
and without a murmur. The King and the priest \t^fe 
veiymuch aUke, and they two unitedi were the fiittiBns 
main burden. 
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Besides^ the^e wens vaiiaus prohibidoos of the priests 
which wece very oppressive. It was death to be found 
in a canoe on a talAi 4faiy, if any one made a noise while 
prajcxs were sajrin^, -he died; if in any way he was irre- 
ligious in the opinion of the priests, he died; if he was 
found enjoying the company of his family on a tabu day^ • 
he died^ if a woman BXe pork, ^ocoanuts, bananas, and 
certain kinds of fish, it was death. 

Another grievance, was this tabu which existed on ac^ 
count of the idols. If one made his idol of the native ap- 
ple tree, the apple tree was afterwards tabu to him. So 
of all the trees of which idols were made. So too of • 
articles of food« If one employed kalo as an object of 
his idolatry, to him the kalo bacame sacred, and might- 
not be eaten by kim. Birds and fowls were objects of 
worship. If a hen, then a lien was to hkn sacred. 'So 
of ail birds which were deified. Beasts were also ob-. 
jects of worship. If a hog, the hog was sacred to him 
who chosp it for his god. Stones were objects of wor- 
ship, and became tabu,so that one might not sit on them. 
Fish were also idolkediand became tabu in like manner/ 
So of all thit^ ia heaven and on earth, even to the 
bones of men which were transformed into objects of 
worship. Hence the vexation and dii&culties and the 
burden of tabus too numerous to be mentioned. 

Among the tabus, that which regulated their eating 
was peculiarly burdensome both to the men and women. - 
When two persons entered the marriage state, the man 
must build an eating house for himself another for bis 
wife to eat in, another for his god, another for a dormito- 
ry and another in which to beat kapa* In addition to 
this burden of building many houses, there was an ad- 
ditional one in providing food. He first heated th<» 
oven and baked for his wife, then he heated the oven and 
baked for himself, then he opened the oven containii^ 
his wife's kedo, and pounded it, then he performed th0 
same operation <»i his own. The (lusband a|e in his 
9 
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hotiseand the wife ate ii^ Tiers. They ffld ndf esEt^to- 
gether lest they i^hould be slain for vioktiDg the t&tbui. 

We have thus far, been naturalh' ledv to spestfc rriere- 
ly of the oppressiveness, of their heathen Worship, slnd 
it may be in place here, to add, «t few words res|)ectiiig 
what may be more property called their riiythology, or, 
tiieir faibnlous opinions and doetrmesi The n^ythotegy 
of the Sandwich Islands is quite coftftisett, but I shSl 
endeavor, to give at least its principal outliiles. 

The Hawaiians had six deities to whom they gave 
names, but oftener addressed only foiir, Ku, Lono, Ka- 
ne, and Kanafoa. After naming these *fotrr* anS' stome- 
times six, they then added th6 expression, the forty 
thousand, and the four hundred' thousand 'gods, mean- 
ing an iiidefitifte number. These deities they' regal4ied 
ass spirh&who had their residence aboveorinlh.e clouds. 
They attributed to them, all the preud, fierce; cruel and 
impure passions of men and supposed thdm of coarse to 
delight in the sufferingil!, and in the immdation even of 
human vitjtims. 

The pec^le worshipped these deities usually by mecLns 
of idote, ^ipposing that after tHe performance of certain 
ceremonies, on the images, they became repositories, or 
at least suitable remembrancers of the spirits above. l%e 
people deny that they actually worshipped the 'wood 
and the stone, and t6 explain to ufe their use of images, 
they refer at on<!5e, to the practice of the Romanists in 
regaled to pictures and symbols: They can discirh but 
little difference between their ancient worship and the 
riles and ceremonies of the Romanists, and the* fact i» so 
di^atf aiid ft>rc!ble to their mhidS,that they very bftM^te- 
fer to it, pfecing the wisdoitf or the fdlly of tteLt fWfh of 
WOrsHip entirely on the same gitiiirid with their bW an^ 
cient practices. Thi^oughout the Istends' this W tire* lA^lst ' 
pKm^rA^ of all the popttlar arguments agaffteitthe^ rfeli- 
gfdhofRttrii€?.. ' • ■■■■ ■^- ^' '■■ '■ '< ■*' • •••• 

In regai-d to the ^oul; thej^ h^d very itiade^tiate afed 
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confused notions. They supposed that after death the 
soul, or rather the ghost lingered for some time ^bout 
the deceased body, haunted in daiit places, and made 
attempts occaionally in the night to strangle its enemies. 
If any one was afflicted in the night with the incubus, or 
night-mare, he regarded it as an attack of some gho^t 
upon his throat. These notions to a great extent still 
cling to the people, and it is not uncommon to notice 
exhibitions of this superstition. The following may serve 
as an instance:* On the evening of a dark night, I heard 
a horrid shriek in the street, it was that of a strong ath- 
letic man running with all speed, with both hands at his 
throat, endeavoring to tear something a^vay. He soon 
reached the door of a house, burst his way in and fell on 
the floor, terrified even to faintness and insensibility. 
He imagined that the ghost of a chief who had deceas- 
ed the day before had a firm gripe upon his throat and 
was about to strangle him. 

They had some very indistinct notion of a future state 
of happiness and of misery. They said, that after death 
the ghost went first to the region of Wakea, the name oi 
their first reputed progenitor, and if it had observed the 
religious rites and ceremonies, was entertained and allow- 
ed to remain there. That was a place of houses, com- 
forts and pleasures. If the soul had failed to be reli- 
gious, it found no one there to entertain it, and was for- 
ced, to take a desperate leap into a place of misery be- 
low called Milu. 

There were several precipices, from the verge of ^hich 
the unhappy ghosts were su; posed, to take the leap in- 
to the region of woe; three in particular, one at the 
northern extremity of Hawaii, one at the western termi- 
nation of Maui, and the third at the southern point of 
Oahu. This notion, however of a future retribution 
was extremely indistinct, and was entertained by only a 
few; the thoughts of the great mass of the people, ^id 
not extend so far, but were confined to the mere pros- 
perity or £idyerse circumstances of this life. 
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The people were in the habit of praying^ every morn- 
ing to the gods^ clapping their hands as they muttered 
a set form of words, in a sing-song tone. This practice 
however^ was not^ universd. It was observed by all 
the priests and many of the people, but in some houses 
there was no prayer at all. There were special prayers- 
and special ceremonies, on particular occasions, as at the 
revolution of the year, or the consecration of a new 
temple, or the sickness or death of a chief, on the eve, 
or at the close of battle, on undertaking a long voyage, 
or any special enterprise. The detail of all their various 
rites and cieremonies, would scarcely repay the toil of 
collecting and the tediousness of perusal. 

The aha, was the ceremony and prayer on the part 
of a chief, near the eve of war. During its performance, 
if a man stirred or made the least noise, it was death, 
if the least noise was made by a dog, a hog, a hen or a 
mouse or any other animal, it was death. If the perform- 
ance was consummated with no interruption, the priest 
prophesied victory, and the chief and his soldiers went 
fortii to war with resolution and courage. On the event 
of victory, it was regarded as due to the g6ds to lay the 
bleeding corpses of the slain, and of captives too, upon 
the altar, as a recompence for tlie success afforded. 

The priesthood was hereditary, existing, however, in 
two distinct houses or lines of descent, each house tra- 
cing back its genealogy many generations and termina- 
ting in a prominent ancestor. The rites and ceremo- 
nie^of these two houses of priests w ere not materially 
different. 

Besides these regular orders, there was a more irregu- 
lar class of persons, wI\o may perhaps be more properly 
denominated sorcerers. It was their business to pro- 
cure the death of persons obnoxious to themselves or to 
the chiefs by means of prayer and religious rites; They 
sought the spittle or something else belonging to the per- 
son whom they wished to destroy and by ipeans of cer- 
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taia rites of conjuration and pmyer to the gods, so 
wrou^t upon the ima^nation and superstitious fear df 
the individual as almost invariably to procure his death. 
These soroerers were both feared and hated by the peo- 
ple and were never known to live lop^; lives. It was not 
uncommon for the p^>ple to conspire against a dreaded 
sorcerer and to procure his assasination. They were 
usually the very scum of the people and«regarded more 
as evil spirits than as a part of the human race. 

It is not many years since, so late indeed as to be 
matter of distinct traditon, that a very important ac* 
quisition was made to the work of sorcery. At that date 
a new class of idols took its origin, the power or virtue 
of which was devoted to the horrid purpose of destroy- 
ing life. The mai^ner in which this species of idols was 
introduced^ is related indeed with some mixture of fable; 
the fabulous additions, however, may be eai^ily distin- 
giusbed from ;the main facts. The story is somewhat 
as follows: A man on Molokai by the name of Kanea- 
kama had a peculiar dream. He dreamed that a tree 
of the mountain, entirely new in its appearance came to 
meet htm< The tree admonished him, to bring offer- 
ings and sacrifices, and to worship it as a god; then to 
cut it down and to make of it an idol; and that the idol 
should have the power of procuring the death of whom- 
soever he chose. 

We wiB not dwell, however, ^upoix the various inci* 
dents of the dream. The facts seem to be, that the 
man discovered a peculiar tree on one of the mountains 
of Molokai. He cut it down, took a piece of it and 
made an idol. ' He found firom experiment, that by scra- 
ping off a small portion of it, and concealing the diist 
in the food of an enemy, he could at once cause his 
dealh. The idol innuediately became celebrated on ac*- 
comitofits power; and chiefs and people came from 
the most distant islands, to obtain a piece of the tree> un^ 
till the^ whole of it^ even to its twijp and roots ww can* 
9^ 
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ed away* It would seem that this was the only tree of 
the kind, Jti^nown upon th^ islaads, for it had no name in 
their language, and took its name from the manner in 
which it was cut down by Kaneakama, it was called kor 
'laipakoa. Besides, if any o^er tree of the kind had ex- 
isted, why should people have come from Hawaii and 
Kauai, tlie most remote islands, to obtain a twig^ or dig 
up a root of this one tree, on Molokai? 

It is most probable, that the taree was a Tirnlent poison, 
and as active poisons, at least, in small doses, were un- 
known on the islands, the power of causing death so 
readily was regarded a great acquisition. It must have 
been a poison, if indeed it were a fact, which seems to 
be fully admitted, that it caused d€»th when adminis- 
tered secretly, where there was no room to act upon the 
imagination, and the superstitious fears of the victims. 

This tree, as has been said, to the very twi^ and 
*roots, was converted into idols, and scattered thoughqut 
the whole group of Islands. Those who possessed por- 
tions of it, found it a more convenient means than any 
former instrument, by which to destroy their adversa- 
ries. They always accompanied the act of* poisoning, 
however, with religious ^ites and the mysterious tricks of 
sorcery. The chiefs used the poison to effect the pur- 
poses of government, in removing at will all persons, 
that were obnoxious both high and low. On the aboli- 
tion of idolatry, these idols were carefully collected at 
Eailua, by Kaahumanu, and burnt to ashes. No par- 
ticle of the wood now remains, by wbicb to ascertain 
whether it was actually a poison, or whether the numer- 
ous deaths procured by it, were effected through the in- 
fluence of superstitious fear. 

For many years this life destroying idol, excited the 
fears an4 compelled the worship, of the trembling and 
agitated people. The reign of this chss of idols, was 
preeminently a reign of .horror, cruelty, and death. How 
blind and perverse are the hearts oi men,' to substilute 
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a poisonous idol as an ebjeet of worshq) instead of that 
Being,- whose Teiy name and essential character is 
LCWTEl 

The de^itntion of the people next claims- our atten* 
tion. In anciertt times, the people subsisted principally 
as they do, indeed, at present, by the enltivation of the 
soil and by iishtng. They were not a hunting and a ro- 
ving people like the North American Indians; there being 
no game of consequence upon the islands. Their agri-* 
culture consisted chiefly, in the cultivation of the sweet 
potatoe, and of a species of the arum, called kalo. The 
banana was also cultivated; and some little bread fruit, 
a few cocoanuts, and a species of native apple grew spon^ 
tanQoitsly. The kalo and the potatoe were however-* 
their main dependance. Their animal food consisted, in 
the flesh of swine and of dogs, the only two animals, in- 
deed, of any size formerly known on the islands. Swine 
flesh was prohibited to the women, and they of course 
had no other animal food but that of the dog. It is na 
wonder therefore, that aged women, having been brought 
up upcm dog's flesh as their only animal food, should 
still regard it with great relish. Some wild ducks were 
obtained occasionally and a wikl species of hen, but, not 
in sufficient quantities to be of any account. Fishwaa 
a main article with the people and they shewed great 
skill in taking them both with the hook and with the net 
and exhibit^ unexampled boldness and dexterity in 
their fishing excursions. The shores of the iriands bow-* 
ever do not abound with fish, and most that are taken> 
are of «n inferior quality. Fish were also cultivated in 
ponds, pe^icularly by the chiefs. Besides these means 
of subsistence that have been named, there were also 
variooa kinds of roots, growing in the mountaitis, which 
were resorted to in time of famine. Arrow-root grew 
upon the tidands, but the people were ignorant of *its 
manofaetore. The p^od at Which sugar cane was first 
found OB tfie iskmds isxmt of the memory of the pieople 
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but it was not much cultivated, tlie manufimctive of k in- 
to sugur and molasses, being entirely unknonm. Some 
roots were cultivated, for the purpose of making intox-> 
ieating drink pd[rticularly, a narcotic root Called awa^ 
The subsistence of the people was usually very poor and 
scanty. 

The fact, that the Sandwich Islanders are an agricul- 
tural people, and of course to a great extent,' fixed in 
their places of residence, affords great facility, towftrdg 
their civilization and moral improvement. This fact al- 
so must effectually take away from foreign intrusion the 
argument which has been speciously urged in regard to 
Indian lai|ds; for in this case there is actual, and com-* 
plete occupation, and not the mere claim of the roving 
hunter. If therefore the Sandwich Islanders should 
ever be dispossessed of their territory by a fore^n pow- 
er it will be an act that will not be supported by the 
usual pretext, but a case of the most decided and open 
ii^ufitice. But I must check this train of ranark, lest 
it lead us too (ar from the narrative before us. 

In the arts, which contribute to neatness, comfort and 
civilization, the Islanders exhibited the utmost destitu- 
tion. Having no iron, and of course no instruments to 
work with, but those of stone, bone and wood, mnch^d- 
vance could not have been expected. They simply 
knew how to construct a canoe, make fish-hooks and 
fish-aets, to put up a building of poles and thatch, to 
make a kind of frail cloth of the bark of trees, to braid 
mats of rushes or leaves, to make rude instruments of 
warfere, such as wooden spears, daggers, bows and ar- 
rows; to evaporate salt, and to do some few other thii^ 
of a like kind. 

. With the &Gt8 now stated, the reader may por^ay 
to himself a pioture of their destitution ai^ rude nntniier 
of life. A nativ-e goes to the forest and with-thie^ aid of 
fire and a stone axe^ succeeds in procuring w&m» poles. 
He brings them home on bis shculder^ erects tbem-inthe 
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earth, and covers tbem wfth leaves or grass. He leaves 
an openii^ for a door, and another for a window, and 
strews the interior with grass and a rude mat. which 
serves erery purpose, for floor, table, bed and chairs. 
The inmates of the little hut, (for in their chaotic state 
they could not be called a family^ — the transient and 
changing inmates, perhaps 5 or 6 in number, of all ages 
and of both sexes, with a mere apology for clothing, 
crowd around one calabash, eat pei from it with their 
fingers, and thrti with or without a kapa for a covering, 
and a smooth stone of the beach or a block of wood for 
a pillow, lounge and sleep on the same mat. 

Look, at another herd, (for I cannot call them a fa- 
mily.) Their dwelling is a cave, the damp earth their 
floor, and the naked rock their covering. A small ex- 
cavation in the centre is their fire-place and their oven, 
and their food the roots of the forest. I never saw a 
poor man till I visited the Sandwich Islands; and, as 
muph improved as the inhabitants now are, there remain 
tck) many exhibitions of the destitution and loathsome- 
ness of their former condition. 

The amount of their knowledge also on every subject, 
was still more deplorable than their destitution of the 
arts and means of civilized life. They had no knowl- . 
edge of icriting, or of the use of arbitrary signs to ex- 
press thought. They had even no hieroglyphics, that 
were worthy of the name. All that I hg.ve ever seen, 
were very rude indeed, such for instance as a circle 
marked upon a smooth stone to designate a return from a 
tour, around the island. They had not the least concep* 
tion, of -any mode of expressing thought except by the 
voice and gestures of the living person. The manner 
in which the chiefs communicated their orders at a dis- 
tance, was by means of a class of men called runners- 
who w^ent with great ripidity to carry their messasfes, 
to different parts of te islands. The chiefs also had 
a select clas^of men to row canoes on expresses. They 
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frequently gave to the runnefs or messenger some sign 
by which the people might know him to be actually 
sent by a cfhief. The article generally chosen as a sign 
was some orng^ment which the people had seen worn 
by the King or chief. The article chosen by Kameha- 
meha during the latter part of his reign was a silver 
coin, or rather a kind of medal, about ,three inches in 
diameter. A man who carried this medal secured the 
full confidence of all, that he was a true messenger of the 
king. Among the common people theje was very little 
communication at a distance. They sent simple mes- 
sages to each other as they had opportunity, but raiely 
trusted important busines to be transacted by others. 
Having no hyerogliphics or symbols, by which they could 
communicate their ideas through the sight, they . were 
greatly astonished, as will hereafter be se'en, when they 
found that foreigners, had a method of conversing with 
persons at a distance. 

The Hawaiians having no written language, Imd of 
course no numerical signs, and knew nothing of the 
science of Arithmetic. They were simply able to^count 
and their method of computation, was merely sufficient 
to answer the purposes of a rude and unlettered people. 
Their method of counting from one to forty, agrees 
with the usage of most other nations. They counted 
from one to ten, and then repeated, joining ten to one, 
two &c. When they arrived at twenty^ they g^ve a 
new name, and repeated again in the same manner, and 
so on to thirty and forty. When they had arrived at 
forty, they returned to one and counted to forty again, 
and so on until they had counted ten forties,. to which 
they gave a new name. Four is assumed as the lowest 
class or collection of numbers, and the classes proceed 
in a regular scale upwards, from four to four hujxdred 
thousand, increasing by ten; as four, forty, four hun- 
dred, four thousand, forty thousand, four hundred thou- 
sand. Their computations, were all performed in the 
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mind, and in the analytic method, making use bf the 
fingers of one or both hands to assist in making their 
calculations. 

Of Geography they knew nothing beyond the limits 
of their own islands. S^ome names of foreign islahds^ 
were indeed used in- their songs, and in their numerous 
legends, but no distinct knowledge of them existed a- 
mong the people, at least as late as the days of Kame- 
hameha. 

OfAstronoriijfj they knew somewhat more, asrl think 
is true of savagfe nations^ generally. They knew no- 
thing of Course of the system by which the heavenly 
bodies are regulated, but with a few of the itiost rtoticea- 
ble facts in relation to the planets, they were acquianted. 
There was a class of persons, whose profelssion it was, 
to watch the motions of the stars. These astrologers, 
among whom Hoapili the late Qoverhor of Maui, H'as 
particniiarly skilled, had nAmes for many of the^ largi^sf 
stars, and principal clust^s. They were act^uainted' 
with five planets which they called travelling stars. 
HoapiB Was so much in the habit of observing these,' 
that he could at any moment tell the position of ^ach.' 
Their names f6r these five planets, were as followsf 
Kawfela-Mfercitry, Naholoholo- Venus, Hok)man?ilonalo- 
Jupiter, Holoholopinau-Mars, Makuh- Saturil. Hoa- 
pili said that he had heard from others, that there was' 
one more travelling star, but he had never recognised it 
and was acquainted with only these five. The more 
distin^shed fixed stars and clusters had their'disfiilct 
names, Ifnd the people were in the habit of observing 
them so rtitiiA, that they judged of the hour of the night 
about aS accurately, as of the hour of the day; this was 
especiftfiy trn6 of fishermen, and those person^ whose 
employment called them to be out considerably in 
thenJglit. / _ 

It wa»^ by th^jjarticulat position of the- planets; in' 
relatiWi it^ certain flx^d stars, and chisters of stat^, that 
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the^prophetSy grounded their predictions, in relation to 
the fate of* battles, the success of new enterprises c&c. 
The contiguity of these planets to certain fued stars, 
was considered to be a sure indication of the i^peedy 
death of some high chief. The goddess of the volcanoe 
was also supposed to hold intercourse with these travels- 
ling stars and from their movements therefore the people 
often predicted volcanic eruptions. 

The motions of the stars, in the vicinity of the north 
pole, attracted their attention considerably and were of- 
ten the subject of dispute. These they said were ttav- 
elling stars, but did not wander here and there like the 
others, but travelled, regulariy. 

Those who ^ook the mo^t care in measurjng time^ 
measured it by means both ot the moon and fi;ced stars. 
They divided the year into twelve months, and each 
month into thirty days. They had a distinct name for 
each oi the. days of the month, as has been shown on a 
former page, and commenced their numbering on the first 
day that . the new moon appeared in the west* This 
course made it neces^ary^ to drop a day about once in 
two months, and thus reduce their year into twelve lu- 
nations instead of three hundred and sixty days. This 
being about eleven days less than the siderial year, they 
discovered the discrepancy and corrected their reckoning 
by the stars. ,Iii practice therefore, the y-ear vfiuried, 
being sometimes twelve, sometimes thirteen Itmac 
months. Soalsoth^y sometimes numbered twenty-nine 
a^d sometimes thirty days in a month. . 

Though their system was thus broken andjinp^fect, 
yet, as they could tell the name of the day, and the name 
of Uie month, when any great event occurred, their time 
can be reduced to ours, by a reference to the phase of 
the moon at the time. But when the change of the moon 
takes place, about the middle of our calendar month, 
th^n we are liable toa.mistake of a whole moatk . We 
are liable to another mistake of a day, from the uncer- 
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taintjr of the day that the moen was discov^^red in the 
west. Havingiiothiiig to-f^bf upoa except merely their 
memories, they were also Uable to numerous jnistakes 
Irom that source. 

Eclipses were mnilbnnly considered to be an attack of 
the gods on the sun and mooHy and always presaged war, 
the death of some high -chief or some other great disK 
-aster. 

The fibility of foreigners to predict eclipses and other 
astronomical phenomena, created at first the greatest As- 
tonishment. The Almanacpublishedby the Mission, pre-' . 
dieting tlie phases of ^heinoon, eclipses, tides &c, was 
received by them with much interest,. and tended some- 
what to ooniinn their belief in our testimony on every 
subject. , It is worthy of remark, however, that they 
themselves were in the habit of referring the tides to the 
action of the moon and when they couI4 see the moon - 
were able to tell the state of the tides. 

Though they thought, that much of their success de* 
pended on dieir acting in unison with the heavenly bod- 
ies; yet as they were unable to calculate even the most 
simple ofall the movements of the planets, for any length 
of tinoe beforehand, they were unable to plan their l^t^ 
ties and their enterprises, with reference to any particular 
position of these planets; and therefore when the time 
arrived and they saw that position. to be what they sup- 
posed, unfavorable, they were often at once discouraged 
and gave up their enterprise, or fled from their enemies, 
even though net pursued. Oould one of their ancient 
warnoN, have known enough of Astronomy, to have cal- 
culated even a few«of 4Jie most simple celestial phenouH 
ena it would have given him a vas(t advantage, for he , 
might then have planned his attacks and his enterprises, 
in conjunction with ^the heavenly bodies, and his follow- 
ers seeing their position favourable, would have been in- 
spired with undaunted courage, while their enemies 
would hate fled in dismay, tmnkiog, .that .they were ' 

10 
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contending, not on(f with human aitnteii^ bdt also with 
the stars in their courses. 

The first little book, which was published in thar 
language, containing some of the true principlei^ of As* 
tronomy, awakened their surprise, and tbejr at cunoe 
brought against it the common vulgar objections. Hoo- 
pili, the astrologer before mentioned, when others were 
dispnting about the figure of the eaf^, said, ^*Stop, do 
not be so qtiid^ with your objections to the (ormgn the- 
ory. Let us look at it. This is what I have always 
seen. When I have been for out at sea on fishing ex- 
cursions, I at first lost sight of the beaeb, then of the 
houses and trees, then of the hills, and last of the high 
mountains. So when I returned, the first objects which 
I saw were the high mountains, then* the hHls, then the 
trees and houses, and last of all the beach. 1 think 
therefore that these foreigners are right, and that the 
earth is round." 

Of navigation, they bould hardly be said to hlive any 
knowledge. They were in the habit however of sait 
ing frequently from one island to another in the group, 
and were frequently out of sight of land both on* these 
voyages, and on their fishing excursions. In some in- 
stances, they sailed intentionally out of sight of land, 
from one extreme point of the group to the other. 
There are numerous traditions also, of vojrages per- 
formed even to and from foreign islands. When out of 
sight of land, they sailed by the sun and stars, which in 
this climate are rarely obscured. The direction of the 
wind, was also another guide, the weather undergoing 
an entire change on an interruption of the trade winds. 
Their skill in die management of canoes was perhaps 
unexampled, especially in the surf. Excepting how- 
ever this practical and common sense sailibgthey had 
no knowledge whatever of navigation. 

The ignoriance of the islanders however on the sub- 
jects already named was comparatively of liltle account. 
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A deeper, more horrid and fhtal ignorance brooded o- 
Ter the people, — an entire extinction of Hght on.aH 
points aflfecting their eternal interests — a nioral night 
of the soul, cheered not, liy the least climmering, or 
the faintest ray of that knowledge, which maketh wise 
unto salvation. The long and dark ages of heathen- 
ism had swept away b6th the id^i and the name of a 
Supreme Being, had effectually annihilated from their 
minds all his attributes^ leaving no just notion of either 
holiness, justice, love or mercy ; and had buried in ob- 
livion every term expressive of even the simple senti- 
ments of honesty and morality. Their hi^est notions 
of deity did not arise, above the departed ghosts of sen- 
sual and blood stained chiefs. Their language exhib- 
ited a perfect barrenness, in terms expressive of true 
religion and pure morality. So far from affording 
woids to denote the virtues, which we attribute to the 
Supreme Being, it was even deficient, in proper epithets, 
to describe a man of common faithfulness and honesty, 
and was incapable of expressing, without much ambi- 
guity and confusion, the common notions of right and 
wrong. It is utterly impossible to poi tray the depth 
of their ignorance or to exhibit the horrid darkness 
of that rayless night which so completely enveloped 
theg). In natters pertaining to this life, they had, as 
we have se^n, some little knowledge, but in matters 
pertaining to God and the soul, they were -not only des-. 
titute, of all correct notions, but deeply involved in the 
most horrid, degrading and repulsive errors. A fact 
this which shews the revolting depravity of the human 
heart — a willingness to retain that knowledge, which 
pertains to the affairs! of this life, but an utter aver- 
sion to the least particle of that divine light, which 
must once have shone upon them — an aversion which 
led them eventually to shut out the very last ray, and to 
plunge into the depths of darkness, delusion, and error. 
We gbaH have occasion however to speak more partic- 
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The book of nature a sealed hock to the Iwalhen. 

iilarly, of thii^ moral dartness, ruia and deaths when 
we come to state oa a future page the difficulties 
which attended the first commttnication to their minds, 
of the pure and holy truths of the christiaa religion. 

Notice also another fact. To the heathen the book 
of nature is a sealed book. Wliere the word of God is 
not, the works of God fail either to excite admiration 
or to impart instructioii. The Sandwich Islands present 
some of the sublimest scenery on earth, but to ah igno- 
rant native^io the great mass of tlie people ia entire 
heathenism — ^it Has no meanings As one crested billow 
after another of the heaving ocean roUs in and dashes 
upon the unyielding: rocks oi an iron-bound coast, 
which seems to say, 'Hitherto shaft thou come and no 
farther/ the low-minded heathen is merely thinking of 
the shell fish on the shore. As he looks up to the 
everlasting mountains, girt with cloudsand capped with 
snoWj he betrays no emotiou. As he climbs a towering 
cliff, looks down a yawning; precipice, or abroad upon 
a forest of deep ravines, immense rocks and spiral 
mountains thrown together in the utmost wildness and 
confusion by the might of God?s volcanoes, he is only 
thinking of some roots in the wilderness that may ber 
good for food. 

I remember standing in a deep-shaded ravine, and 
gazing with intense rapture at a beautiful waterfalL 
The stream as it canoe over the precipicq, seemed tot 
^ be of considerable size, but the he^ht of the fall was so 
great that none of it reached the bottom* As- Ft rushes 
over it is a stream, in the fall it becames foam — iSieih 
mist, and soon becomes so light as to ascend again to 
the side of the mountain^ adorned and enriched ny the 
colors of the rainbow. But mv attendaatb would have 
enjoyed far more a calabash oi poi or a raw fish. In- 
stead of reaping delight from the beauties ,and sublim- 
ities of nature, the heathen choose low, wild, aod grov- 
elling sports — too low and vile to be mentioned; or 
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place th^p^ioctioa of happiness in giuttony and loung- 

pf either is it to the beauties and sublimities of nature 
alone that the entirely uneducated heathen show an 
unmeaning gaze and cdd insensibility. Scenes of ma- . 
jestic awe and terror make but little impression upon 
their ounds. I remember a scene of terrific grandeur, 
— it is as fresh and distinct as though it occurred but 
yesterday. I was then at fliio, the nearest station to 
the volcano of Kilauea. In the after-part of the day 
we experienced several earthquakes, and about six 
o'clock we felt a shock so severe as induced us to leave 
our house for the night. The trembling, heaving, rock- 
ing, and undulating movepaents of the convulsed earth, 
produced sensations that are altogether indescribable. 
The foundations underneath us seemed to be uncertain 
and treacherous. But, to add immeasurably to the awe 
and grandeur, the whole heavens, in the direction of 
the volcano, were intensely lighted. It seemed like 
billow upon billow of flaming fire rotting through the 
wliole arch of heaven^ Though at the distqjace of 40 
mite$, the light was sufficient to convert night into day. 
The heavens on fire above us, and the earth treach- 
erous beneath our feet, was a scene too awful and ma- 
jestic to he enjoyed. The eruption continued during 
the night an4 the following day. The third day, when 
all seemed to be quiet aad still, we resolved to visit the 
volcano and see the effects ef sucb immense and^ter- 
rific action. In company with my associate and our 
familiea I set out on the excursion. When we ardved 
within several miles of the volcano we found the earth . 
broken into deep cha3ms; and when we came within a 
half naite perhaps of the crater, we found that the earth 
for that distance around bad sunk about 18 inches^and 
fr«in there on to the crater's edge the gromid was so 
rent iaio chasms as tabe aknost impassable^ As we 
cafwe upon the immedialip cdgi^ of ibe crater, which i» 
10* ' 
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nearly 7 milesr in clrcomfeTeiuse, and lodked dQWn the 
giddy depth of 800 or a 1000 feet; we judged that this 
tremendous depth and immense area nad been iiHed 
with boiKnglfi^va; that in therolliAgsrand tossings of the 
mighty convulsion, the fetva bad oeen thrown out in 
huge waves on every side, ui^.t41, by some shocft, a 
chasm was rent in one side of the cra^ter, through 
which it appeared the immense ihass had disgorged itself 
into the ocean. The almost fathomless abyss was now 
empty, presenting only a taging lake of fire at the very 
bottom. We erected a little hut, or rather b iBcreen 
from the wind, on the edge of the crater, and spent 
most of the night in gazing at its mfitiestic and impressive 
scene, ff the writers of the New .Testament had stood 
where we stood, when describing the prison of Hell, 
and tal^en their representatioa from what we actually 
saw, they would not have materially filtered a single 
feature of their description. There was an ab)rss al- 
most fathomless, enclosed by dark, ragged, and ever- 
lasting rock — a lake of fire below, rolling and tossmg, 
and dashing against its black* and gloomy ledges, arid 
the sufTocating smoke of fire and brimstone ascending 
up unceasingly in immense volumes. JIo pibus visitor 
has gazed at the scene %vithout recognizing fully the 
Bible picture of the pit of Hell.* My eyes were fi:fed 
upon the exhibition before m^, and I stood mute tad 
trembling under a sqnse never before so fuMy realized 
of the power, the majesty, and terror of Almighty God 
— ^the resources of his wrath, and the untold hoirots of 
the finally impenitent. 

But how, think you, were our native attendants aP 
fected by such a scene? Utterly regardless and unim-^ 
piressed, they were only careftil about theii? supper,, 
chatted about their fish, and stretched themselves upon, 
their niats to sleep for the night. I repeat the ren^^rk: 
The book of nature to the heathen is a seated^' bo6k. 
Tti^y ate equally insbnsibte to 'the beauties, the 
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ities, and awfirf terror of Grod's works. During a cer-. 
tain eruption^ as stated by Mr. Ellis, one of ih^ if^^n^s* 
or chasms made by it emitting siilpKurou^ smoke and 
flame, ran direetly throagh the floorless^ an4 thatched 
hut of a native Kvingat Kaimu. A)>the notice he took 
of \% was merely to remove his irfeeping mat a Httle dis- ' 
tance fh>m tfie chasm, and composed himself again to 
his slumbers. A stupid insensibility %o every elevatect^ 
idea and every etevated emotion is a trait of heathen- 
ism. If you wish to awaken their attention, present a 
calabash of poi, a raw fish — or caJt them to some low, 
grovelling, and sensual sport. To them the per^tion . 
of enjoyment isfalrtess of bread and abundance of idle- 
ness — sleep by night, lounging by day, filthy songs and 
sensual sport&. O, how lost were they to all that ele- 
vates th^ immortal soul ! In vain did Ood lavish upoft 
the Sandwich Islands every beauty, every sublimc'pros- 
pect, and every- exhibition of awful grandeur; in vain* 
^-utterly in vain, till the book of revelation was brought 
in as a key to the book of nature. 

Notice also another fact to which we have alluded. 
With a mild and'salubrious climate — with a soil adapt-* 
ed to ail the trOfrical productions — witli good harbors- 
and abundamie' of water power — with almost eveiy- 
natural resource, and no winter to provide for; still the- 
people were in the very lowest depAs of poverty — com- 
pared with whohi onr poop men are rich. Utterly des-.- 
titute were they of knowledge and skill to apply lo ad- 
vantage their muscular force, and bring into use th4» 
rich resources of their favoured islands. 

*'In viin with lavish kindness, \ 

The gifts of dod: werestvown." 

They were at the farthest iremove possible from inteHi-' 
gence, industry, skill, and enterprise; for thes^ eharao^ 
teristica, however much it may be denied, flourish only ' 
under- the genial and energetic influence of the religion * 
of MnBi hook over the wotH atid co^sidei feu^is. : 
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Amusements. Boxing mateh. 



Tbey are slubbom, and th^e ia na ^vapiwg thie iofe- 
x&ahe, ♦ ' 

, The heathen^ too, were reckless of life. Where there 
aie but faint ideas of a future states, the loss of life. is 
lowly estiaiated. It is so with harharians the world o^ 
ver« It was so also with the infidels of France. And 
it is so in our own country^ juat in proportion as iofideU 
ity, and barbarism prevaU^ 

But we have by oo meana finished the picture of hea-. 
thenism. The most revolting^ portion still remains, 
for we have remaiiicd only upon their oppression, de&^ 
. titution^ and ignorance and have merely lunted at their 
degmding prapiices, Uieir socio} condition and theii: 
catalogue of crimes. 

There are several very important aspects both of the 
character and condition of any people, that can best he 
judged of from their spoyls and amusements. It would 
however be nnnecessary aiid tedious, todfBScribe mi- 
nutely all; the various amuseo^nts of the ancient Ha- 
waiians. And many of their sports were so innch of 
the character of vicious indulgences a» entirely to- for- 
bid any description^ There were games of strength, 
gamea of skiU» gantes of chance, and not the least fre« 
quent, least attended or least reUshed^ gOcmes of the 
nfost vile aud. l^wd asseciatior^ 

Onie kind of sport:, was the boxing^ match tf> which 
they were very much addicted* A very great con- 
course usually attended, of mjen» chiefs, women and 
children. They were of the same nature,, ac^ attend- 
ed, with the same acts of barbarity and reckless cruelty 
as those so well described by Virgil in his. story of 4Sne-^ 
as^. A leveiing blow was followed by unbounded ap- 
plause from the surroumfiig^. mul^tude,. exhibited by 
shouts and yells, the tossing of arms into the air^ jump- 
ing, dancing and clapping of hands, and other, ly^e 
euiibitions of savage dblight The ebted^ v^tor . paced 
the circle with anair-pf defiance,, chaftengiij^ othei^ to^ 
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Mock fighls. ^owliog: Down hill slidet^ 



tlie coniesty. until prostrated perhaps himself by some 
combatant of greater skill or muscular power. The ex- 
citement at such scenes was often sOjgreat as to lead to 
the most disastroas consequences. It was not uncom- 
mon for many to be killed on the spot, and sometimes, 
it is said, no less than forty men were left dead on the 
arena of contest. 

They engaged also m mock fights, with wooden 
spears, stones and other missiles. And it was iiot un- 
common for these mock fights, thrgugh great excite- 
ment or some misunderstanding, to terminate in serious 
contest, and great disaster. Wrestling also was a com- 
moB practice, also various modes of trying the strength 
of the fingers and arms, too numerous to be severally 
mentioned. 

A favorite amusement consisted in bowling a circu- 
lar, flat and highly pohshed stone, two or three inches 
In diameter and an inch thick, swelling with a slight 
convexity from the edges to the centre. The art con- 
sisted in sending or rolling this stone upon an even 
track prepared for the purpose so as to pass between two 
short sticks driven in the ground near to each, at the 
greatest distance; or in one party's driving another by 
bowling the stone farthest. By frequent exercise in this 
amusement, their arms were trained to very great 
strength, so that on ground w^here the descent was 
scarcely perceptible, it was not uncommoa to roll the 
stone upwards of a h«Fndced rods- 

Another favorite amusement, both of the chiefs and 
of the people, was that of sliding down hill on a long 
narrow sled, much like the winter sport of boys in coKf 
countries. The smooth sward of a suitable declivity 
was made to answer in some degree, the advantages: 
of ice and snow^ for this purpose. The individual laicf 
himself down at length upon the sled, with his head 
foremost, having the sled balanced on the very summit 
of tI>B steep declivity. He then started the sled with 
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Surf-piaying. Leapiag a preelq^oe. 



the foot and precipitated himself down the hill with 
immense velocity, often to the distance, it is said, of 
more than half a mile. Thus they went from the top of 
Diamond hill, far out upon the plain and at other places 
to a much greater distance. In this amusement there 
was very great hazard of life. 

Throwing the spear and various other exercises with 
it, was also a cbmmon sport, as well as a practice pre^ 
paratory to war, and they gained great expertaess and 
skill in the use of that weapon. 

Playing on the -surf board, was another kind of a- 
musement in which both chiefs nnd people exhibited 
very great skill and dexterity. For this amusement a 
plank of light wo6d was used eight or ten feet long with 
its edges suitably rounded and polished. The more 
high and terrific the surf, the more delightful the past- 
time to those who were skilled in it. The art consisted 
in so balancing thqmselvos with the use of the board on 
the crest of a towerfiig billow as to ride in upon it from 
quite a distance out at sea, even to the beach. The in* 
dividual adjusted himself on his board with his head 
foremost, took the summit of a towering wave as it 
^passed him and so balanced himself, as to have his 
head project a little before the combing of the breaker 
and so also as to be carried on by ihe impetus of the 
billow. In this manner, with their heads only in sight 
amidst the foaming and dashing of the waves, the surf-r 
players rode in with great velocity as near to the beach 
as Height be judged safe, and then returned out again to 
sea for a second effort. In this manner they exercised 
themselves for hours in succession. 

Another kind of sport, was that of running and leap*, 
ing from a high precipice into the deep water below. 
Precipices are shown where this sport was practiced, of 
perhaps fifty, sixty or even seventy leet in height. 

There were also various amusements, that were more 
strictly games of chqmce. Both the chiefs and the peo- 
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pie were exceedingly addicted to gambling of all sorts, 
and were not slow in inventing a great variety of modes 
of carrying pa the practice. It is unnecessary to give 
the names of their various games, much less to enter up- 
on a minute description. They seldom or never play- 
ed games of chance without a wager, and seldom indeed 
at any game of skill. The wager was an accompani- 
ment, and constituted a principal charm, in their down- 
hill slides, their plays in the surf, their mock fights, 
their boxing matches, their rolling the stone, and their 
sports of every kind. They gambled away their prop- 
erty to the very last article — their clothes, their food, 
the crops upon their lands, their lands themselves, their 
wives, their husbands, theirdaughters and even the very 
bones of their arms and legs, to be made use of after 
their death for arrows and fish-*hooks. After the arri- 
val of foreigners at the islands, cards were inti:oduced 
as a means of licentiousness and gambling. The Sand- 
wich Islanders were furnished with cards for nearly 
forty years, before they were presented with any por- 
tion of God's word. And it would probably be found 
on inquiry in regard to most heathen nations, that cards 
and rum are disseminated, long in advance of the scrip- 
tures of eternal truth! 

Another class of amusements, and those practised 
perhaps to a greater extent than those already named, 
were those sports that took their zest and charm from 
lewd and vile associations. Of these the most prominent 
perhaps was the dance. There were a great variety of 
dances. Some of them consisted merely in the recital 
of songs, accompanied with as much action Us was cal- 
culated to give them force. Others consisted mainly 
in action. Sometimes a s'mglo ^rl was the actress, a- 
gain a large number united. Tneir motions were any 
thing bat graceful, and often very revolting. These 
motions were regulated by music, which consisted of 
a kind, of drumming on various hollow vessels, such as 
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the calabash, and a kind ^f drum made hy drawing a 
piece of Sharks skin over a'pieocf of htJlow log. Every 
variety ofsong w^as rehearsed and atted, erven the most 
vile and lascivious, and the action, alwa;^s correspond- 
ed with the sense. Sometimes a single voiidfe rehearsed 
the song, sometimes a number chantedin unison. This 
sport was practised both night and day, but the night 
was the usud time for the amusement and the time 
most desired, and for some time after the arrival 
of missionaries at the islands, scarcely a night passed, 
in which the noise of these assemblies was not heard. 
The wild notes of their songs, in the loud choruses 
and responses of the various parties, accompanied with 
the. dull and monotonous sounds of the native drum 
and calabash, and pulsations -on the ground with 
the feet, was the sad music which the first missionaries 
were obliged to hear for many long and weary months. 
With the gathering darkness ofthe evening, thousands 
of the natives assembled at some Irequented spot, and 
continued the dance, with shouts of revelry and licentious- 
ness, even till the break of day — shouts heard only in a 
heathen land, and of which those who live in Christen- 
dom can have no conception. Ahd there were not only 
yells and shouts, but such exhibitions of licentiousness 
and abomination, as must forever remain untold. There 
were other sports held also in the night of a kindred char- 
acter with the dance, the chief charm of which consisted 
also in lewd associations and in the opportunities they 
afforded for the commission of vice, but it would be quite 
unprofitable if not improper, to dwell any longer on a 
subject so painful and disgusting. 

The evils resulting from all these sports and amuse- 
ments, have in part been named. Some lost their lives 
thereby, somQ were severely wounded, msumed and crip- 
pled ; some were reduced to poverty, both by lo^es in 
gambling and by neglecting to cultivate the land; and 
the instances were not few in which they were reduced 
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to utter starvalioii. Bat the greatest evil of at), result* 
ed from the eonstftat interininglii\g without any re- 
straint, of persons <^ both sexes and of all aig^s, at all 
times of "^y aind.at all liouns^f the toi^t, and under 
the excitement of such songs and dances as we have al- 
ready described. Indeed both the chiefs and the people 
beeame kan, dirty and diseas^d^ und were sunk in a 
^ad lake ^f ^pdluliom^ — ^wel^e even Wow the 'beasts of 
the field, in utter shamelessness, and in the undisguised 
|)ractice of -every degrading vice. 

'Their Ornaments, also, exhibited the taste of the peo- 
ple. Some of the ornaments of the chiefs made of birds 
feathers iho«gh rude were not iRelegant; but with this 
exception the ornaments botli' of the ehiefis and people 
were very repuisive. It was an omamehtto bi^ve the 
front teeth knocked t)1it, <to baVe \be liair sh^M^ed in va- 
rious fanciful and terrific shapes^ and to baVe the body 
deeply and idelibly tatooed, not excepting even the face, 
with uacou^h figures or with representations of un- 
seemly X)bjects. They wore also strings x>i dog's and 
hog's teeth about their ancles and wrists, and stained or 
tather daubed their foreheads, t^keeks, atid hair with vari- 
ous kinds of paint. Human t>ones and h^ir of murder^ 
ed victims wer^ used also in their barbarous ornaments. 

It may be well perhaps, to notice here some other 
habits land practices, of tlie people, for these no less than 
sports and amusements exhibit both their character and 
condition. We notice then first, the manner i^inflict' 
ing puni^hmentSy particularly those that were capital. 
Capital punishments were usually inflicted in the niffht. 
The kings and some of the chiefs^ ^^ & particular daaa 
of servants, whom we may denominale executioners, 
for to them the business of punishing cajNtally was u- 
sually intrusted. This class of men were much feared 
by the people, for there were no puUic trials, nor pidn 
lie sentence pronounced, and therefore, whenever the 
executioner was seen Abroad^ there was general con-^ 
• II 
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ster nation, especially among those who were <5onscioud 
of having committed any otience, or of having incurred 
the displeasure of the king. They usnally went in the 
night and attacked their victim with chibs or Htones, 
without giPVing him any warning. If the executioner 
was. discovered by the friends of the criminal, they dei^" 
ther dared to apprise him of his danger nor to resist the 
executioner, lest they themselves should be the next 
victims. 

Some of the crimtnals, more especially those whose 
crime was some violation of their religious tabus or 
prohibitions, were seized either secretly or openly by the 
officers of the priests, and dragged to the temples, where 
they were either stoned, or strangled, or beaten to 
death with clubs, and then laid on the sacrificial altar; 
their carcasses were left to putrefy, and their bones to 
bleach. The majority of all executions, were probably 
for some violation of the religious tabus; others were 
for incurring the displeasure of chiefs, and not a few in 
conformity with their usages of private revenge. 

After the introduction of edge tools, and especially 
axes, into the islands, beheading secretly in the night, 
became another form of execution. The last instance 
oftthis kind, took place during the rei^ of Liholiho, 
and some time after the residence of missionaries on 
the islands. The king was jealous of a certain person 
of distinction, that he had improper intercourse with one 
of his wives. Without any trial, or any public sentence 
the king sent an executioner in the night, who found 
the criminal asleep, his wife lying by his side. The ex- 
ecutioner gently removed the woman's head one side, 
and then with a broad axe severed the head of her hus- 
band from his body. Executions were always ancient- 
ly in this form, that is, of assassination, and performed in 
the most barbarous and rude manner. 

•There were also : lesser punishments, which equally 
indicated the cmelty and barbarism of the people, such 
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as digging out the eyes, taking off the ajrm at the elbow 
joint, or the leg at the knee, and other inflictions of a 
similar character. 

Their modes of burial, both of chiefs and common 
people, exhibited also the revolting state of their low^, 
grovelKng, and superstitious character. After the death 
of a chief or the king, the corpse was permitted to lie one 
day, during which time the royal sorcerer was engaged 
in incantation to procure the death of some person as a 
sacrifice or peace-offering to the gods, for the prosper- 
ous rei^n of the new kinff. The corpse was then car- 
ried to the temple where certain ceremonies were per- 
formed. It was then neatly enclosed in leaves of the 
native ti plant, in the same manner as they wrap 
together the body of a hog or dog for cooking. The 
body was then placed in the ground and covered to the 
depth of about eight inches. A slight fire was then- 
kindled over it, so as to keep it at about the temperature 
of the living body. This was done for the purpose of 
hastening the process of putrefaction. As soon as the 
flesh could be easily slipped from the bones, the six 
long bones of the arms, and the six long bones of the legs 
were taken out, and being cleansed in some perfumed 
water, were then fastened together, the bones of the 
arms standing or the bones of the legs. The head was 
then taken, and having been cleansed in the same man- 
ner, was placed on the top; and the whole wound up 
in native bark cloth, and deified. But if they were 
merely the bones of a high chief they were simply pre- 
served in some depository. In times of public commo- 
tion the bones of the kings, though thus deified were 
immediately concealed by their friends lest they should 
be obtained by the enemy and treated with disrespect. 
Some kings gave charge during their lifetime to have 
their bones concealed at once. This we have seen was 
the charge, of Kamehameha. 

The common people wer^ usually buried or depoa- 
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' Xime«.of •«liD|>«Bd sleeping. 

it6d> secFeliji in caT«ig dotini^ the night Thtie was a 
great l^M^'^mong^Uie people^ l^st Ih^r bonjes- should be 
made use o£ sifUiF. tjbeir death for arrows •r foi; fish-^ 
hooks. ^\^^ w.a9 pcobably the prioncipal reason for 
burying secretly. 

. Their Ufm^iOftaU^ngand jl^pifig^wefie ^exy irregular^ 
Those who had a si>p^lj^ of vegetable food and. fish, of-<^ 
ten ate six or eigbt tim«s in the twenty-four hours. 
It was a vef;]!; ikequent practice to use is, tfie night to« 
eat. This was< especially true oi t^se who bad fish 
brought in. at evei^i^ or in the night. At times when^ 
they had less to tempt the appetite, they ate pehaps 
only oDce a ^y\ ai^ not iK^(]^0tly went without 
eating scarcely any thing, for two or three days, and 
then ou the succeeding days ate pr<^rtionab]y more. 
There was ind|s4|l: aoieguIaiitjC'eitiier among, ttlus chiefs 
or people. 

They were also as irnegular ib their hours of sleep as: 
in their meals. The day and thf3 aight were much a^*. 
like, in this respect. They seemed scarcely to have a 
choice. And they were not only irregular as to time 
but also as to the amount of sleep. These irregular-- 
ities* both in food and sleep, eoBlSBae in a great mea- 
sure even to the present time. An entire lack of sys^ 
tem, or at least ^eal irregularity in the commoii and 
every day haUts of life is chai^actei^sti^ of the sav- 
age state. 

But not to be farther tedious^ it is time perhaps to 
glance briefly at those practices of] the people, that are 
more usually termed vicious and enioinah 

We mention then first, that as far as they could find 
the means, they were much addicted to intox^aUon. 
They used for this purpose a aaicotie root,, called a\9a 
and also various fermen|$itions,. sueh a^ those made of 
the sweet potatoe, sugar-cane, banana, and the root of 
the ti plant. In later years, or soon after the disco^- 
r^ of t|ie islands they leaipied, a ^09^1^ prQQC^^ Qjf 4i^^ 
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tilling the root last luuned^ and of prodvoing thereby a)r* 
dent s«pirits. It is i^id tlmt the process was first taught 
to them by some runaway oonviets, who found their way 
from Botany Bay, to the Sandwich Islands. Soon, al- 
so, large quantities of ardent spirits were imported by 
ships visiting the islandji. 

As these means of intoxication became abundant, the 
vice became a usual aecompaniment of their boxing 
matches, mock fights, midnight dances, and other Uke 
sports and amusements, and added very much, to the 
di^ust, and beastly, character, of those scenes of licen- 
tiousness and revelry. The vice of intemperance, like 
that of card-playing already alluded to, showed itself 
at once, to be peculiarly congenial, with the prevailing 
tastes and habits of heathenism. Both chiefs and peo- 
ple, were ready to welcome the vice, and wallow in its 
odiousness and filth, without restraint, except pehaps 
that the chiefs sometimes prohibited ardent spirits to 
the people for fear of not having a full supply them- 
selves. For some 3rears after the arrival of missionaries 
at the islands it was not uncommon in going to the en- 
closure of the king, or some other place of resort, to find 
after a previous night's revelry, exhausted cases of ar- 
dent spirits standing- exposed and the emptied bottles 
strewn about in confusion amidst the disgusting bodies 
of men^ women and children lying promiscuously in the 
deep sleep of drunkenness. The nation indeed was fast 
beccmiing, and we r^ret to say under the means affor- 
ded and the example set by a certain class of vicious 
foreigners, a nation of confirmed drunkards. ' This 
was one of the fruits of mere commercial intercourse 
without the influence of the gospel. 

7%^ also, was a very oommon vice, and could not hkve 
been otherwise than eonxnon, for many of the kings and 
chieft kept servants for the especial purpose of stealing. 
Being trained to the viee as to a distinct business, they 
leanied to ateii with' great i^cpertness Siud secrecy. 
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visited' the Uands in Muy years Md continued to be 
so till some tinie after Ae- introdueiiQn of eimstiaiiity; 
Articles of dot&ing;and iron were pavticfiarty sougte 
after, and presented lo' the 1iitte¥isb dbpoMticHi of the 
people very great temptation. Not OHiy Aings out of 
the hottse bat tfainss within^ even aroundl the bed^mde 
were not safe. iSe people- wouldt luik about the door 
durii^ the day, apparently in great simpUctty and in- 
nocence, but really spying out the sitmation of articles/ 
that at n^^ by a pole introduced in the wiadow, or a 
hole in the thatch th^ nnght contrive tb hock them 
out. 

iio6&sirjfalso^ W39 very common, mndmurier^fos the 
purpose of robbery. Some persons were very expert 
in/ seizmg, mncdeiing and robbing the way-fieLTing 
man. They sometimes used n rope which tiiey threw 
with mocfa dexterity, something after the ^)ani8h 
manner of taking wild cattle mih the Jaiso^,. fiom some 
lorking:-fJace, by the way-side— entangkd the unhappy 
vicfH» and tiien leaped opon fmm, and by m certmn tact 
succeeded in breaking his bonesv The ait of throw- 
ing the rope, so as at once to entente the victim,, and 
the tact of pouncing upon him soas to erasb him and 
break his bones, required nnichi practice, and there were 
actually something like schools for the porpose of teach- 
ing the art, and of acquiring the requisite skilL 

lAcerdiousne^a also^ as has nlpeariy been remarked was 
very prevalent. Society was indeed soch a sea of pol- 
lution as cannot we9 be described. Marriage v^s un- 
known, and dl the salcred feelings, which are snu^ested 
to our minds on mention of the vnrious social relatiens 
such as husband and wife, parent and child, brother 
and sister, were to them indeed as though they had no 
^existence. Tliere was indeed in this respect a dreary 
blank — a dark chasm frooi wfaicfi the soal instine^vely 
lecoiku There were perhaps, some cnttoins^ wUek kn- 
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posed, flomtr Klie VMlnuiil, «pon die iBferooofte of the 
sezesy but lliote cusfonw, weie eaiily dkipented with 
and had nothing of the force of 'estaUighed rules. It. 
was common for a husband to have many wives^ and 
for a wife also to have many husbands. The nearest 
ties of consanguinity were but litde regarded, and a- 
mong the chiefs especially, the connexion of brother 
with sister, and parent with qhild, were very common. 
For husbands to interchange wives, and for wives to 
interehange husbands, was a common act of friendship, 
and persons who would not do this w^e not consider- 
ed on good term» of sociability. For a man or wo- 
man to ^ refuse a solicitation for illipit intercourse, was 
consideied an act of meanness. And so thoroughly 
waa this sentiment wrought into their minds that even 
to the present day, they seem not to rid themselves of 
the feeung of meannesss in making a refusal. When 
a solicitatmi is made they seem to imagine or at least to 
feel, notwithstanding their better knowledge, that to 
comply is generous, liberal and social, and that to re- 
fuse, is reproachful and niggardly; — the very reverse-— 
the perfect opposite of all those notions and feelings 
on such subjects, which prevail in christian lands. From 
this oCHifused state of things, this perfect overthrow and 
entile eradication of the femily constitution, it will be 
understood at once, that there could have been little or 
no attachment in the various domestic relations; — ^ none 
indeed except what could arise, from feelings of sensu- 
ality and selfish gratification. 

It was commton therefore, for parents to give away 
ihm children to others as soon as they were born. Very 
few parents indeed took care of their own children. 
As a general tiling parents had no desire for children 
and tock means to render themselves ehildle89, and if a 
chUd was bom to them, they were ready to give it away 
to alm^t any one who would take the trouble of it, and 
if no one ccniA be found who jwbm wiffing to take it^ a 
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v^ry coiiiinoD practice- was to strangle it, or to biivy k 
alive. It 18 estimated by those foreigners who came 
first among t4ie people and had the best opportunity of 
judging, that at least two thirds of the in&nts bom> 
perished by the hands of their own parents. 

There were various causes which fed to in&inticide, 
such as the jealousy arising from having many Wives and 
many husbandf^, also siekness, deformity or ^^stress of 
the child; for it was found easier to stifle their continual 
moans or cries, by strangling or suffocation than by at- 
tention and care. Many limes doubtless, the mere 
trouble or cafe of the child was too burdensome to its 
mother, or.its helplessness interfiered for a period, with 
lier freedom- and pleasure. 

Imagine for a moment, that you befaotd one of these 
heathen mothers destroying her own ofispring. As 
you are passing the outskirts of some city or village 
you behold the wretched wohian carrymg something to 
a secluded spot. You observie her as she stops, lays 
-down "her burden and digs a pit in the earth. Ahf 
what is it that she. is about to bury? Her own smUing^ 
infant. The child perhaps is sick, and ti'oi:dt>les her 
with its moans and cries, and instead of searching in- 
to the causes of its sorrow or attempting to alleviate its 
pains, she stifles its cries for a moment witfa her hand, 
thrusts it into the grave prepared, covers it with a 
Jittle earth, and tramples it down while struggling yet 
•in the agoi^ies of death. But, wait and look around a 
little, and you will find, that this is not the fifst grave 
she has dug; Perhaps this may be the fifth or the 
seventh child, that she has disposed of in the same way, 
and many of them perhaps from no better motives than 
fko rid herself of trouble or to teave herself m<5re free, 
for sensual pleasure and vieious indulgence; How true 
is it that heathen lands: are full- of th^ habitations of 
iBmehy, and bow little awareave the inhabitants of christ- 
ian, countries, tO'What extent they ard «mder obligation 
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to the gospel for thoee domestic and social 
the J prize inosl deaiiljr. 

The vice of licentiousness was not dinkinisbed but rath* 
er, if possible, increased^ by the intercourse of eaily 
visitors from foreigi^ lands. Many ships, indeed, that 
visited the i8knd» were no better than floti^ttng exhibi* 
tions of Sodom and Ciomorrah; and tiie crime in their 
case being attended, with that awful cuise, which God 
annexes to it in civilized tEu^ds, made tremendous havoc 
among the unwaiy people. In such a state of society 
the desolating euFse kaew no barrier, but like a raging 
fire, driven by a strong wind through a dry forest, spread 
at once to the very extreme parts of the islands; and 
there is mnch to fear that its ravages can not be entire- 
ly arested before it shall even exterminate the race. ^ 

Another e^uyt- that may he mentioned is cruelty- 
The Hawaiians like other heathen were strangers to the ; 
feelings of sympathy, tenderness and pity. The dis- | 
tressed, unfortunate, deformed and afflicted, instead of! 
being object^ of compassioR, were objects of reproach, f 
ridictile and abuse. If a person had lost an eye, nn i 
arnii or waa otherwise maimed or crippled, or was be- ( 
reft of reason he became an object of sport to others, 
especially to the children, who were not slow, to make 
his misfortune the subject &{. boistrous laughter and 
noisy mirth. The spirit of the phrase '60 up thou 
bald head' was known to perfection by Hawaiian child- ' 
ren and yoHth. If a man was dispossesed of his land ' 
and property by Us chief, it was a fit opportunity for ; 
others to increase the affliction by seizing whatever! 
little articles might remain. Ifhis house was consumed k 
by fire his^ neighbors were leady to improve the occa- 1 
sion in carrying off any property that might be rescued \ 
from the flames. If a father or a mother became aged f 
or infirm, it was not uncommon for the children in or- ^ 
der to rid themselves of the burden, to cast them down i 
^ precipice or to bury them aljye. 
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Paricide. Desertion of the sick. 

Imagine for a moment su^h a scene. You behold 
two strong young men bearing a sickly aged person up- 
on a rude litter. He is their father, and they are 
pretending perhaffs to remove him to a place of more 
comfort. In a moment unexpected to the father, they 
come upon a grave, which they had previously dug; 
oast him into it, and notwithstanding his imploring eyes 
his strong entreaties, and agony of grief, proceed to 
bury him alive. Look in another direction, and you 
may perhaps behold the sisters of these young men 
in die act of casting their mother from some high pre- 
cipice, that she may be dashed in ] ^ ices at the bottom. 

As you return from this scene, stop at a hut by the 
wayside, and you may find there a sick emaciated ob- 
ject entirely deserted by relatives and friends, who pre- 
fer some scene of revelry, to the care of the sick. 
There is no one near to smooth his mat, prepare him a 
morsel of food, or wet his lips with ?i drop of water. 
You turn away from this sight, and feel perhaps that it 
would be an enviable lot to be thrown from a precipice 
or buried alive. 

These are not pictures of the imagination, but accor- 
ding to the testimony of early missionaries were the pain- • 
ful realities, which they were often compelled to witness. 
It is the uniform testimony that the helpless and de- 
pendant whether from a^^e and sickness, were often cast 
from the habitations of their relatives and friends to lan- 
guish aiid to die unattended and unpitied. An instance 
is related by one of the early missionaries from which 
we may judge of others. It came to the knowledge of 
the mission family that a poor wretch had recently per- 
ished within sight of their dwelling, after having lain un- 
covered for days and nights ia the open air for niOst of 
the time pleading in vain with his family, still within 
the reach of his voice, for a drink of water. And when 
he was dead, his body instead of being bur^d, was 
merely drawn so far into the bushes, as to piaevent the 
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oSente ihat would have arisen from the corpse aod 
left a prey to the dogs that prow] about in the night. 

The nliseries of the sick were IdflH^nhanced not on- t- 
ly by the desertion of friends, and the want of every f 
comfort) but also by the cruel, absurd and superstitious \ 
treatment they received from a class of men that we | 
may call pretended physicians or officious quacks. It 
seems from^ tradition, that this class of persons, were 
rather of recent origin, or were little known previous to 
the gr^at epidemic in the d«Lys of Kamehameha. Their 
practice was always mingled more or less with super- 
stitious incantations and was' often of the most absurd 
and pernicious character. They not only administered 
very noxious medicines but also practised steaming or 
rather smoking and roasting over a slow iSre, and very 
often doubtless oceasioned the death of the sufferer in- 
stead of doing him any good. They would often, in- 
deed, persuade the well that ' they were sick and be- 
fore they had ended their officious treatment actually 
cause their death. 

/ Instead of looking with pity upon maniacs it was a | 
common practice to put them to death by stoning. | As 
you pass along the beach, the noise of savage mirth 
meets your ear. You pause and look, and behold a 
gang of boys and many adults too, are hunting down and 
stoniiig a poor miserable object, and for no other crime, 
than that God has taken away his reason. 

There were also other crimes and cruelties, attending 
upon the practice of war, that have not been mention- 
ed. It was not only a common practice, to put to 
death the vanquished or those taken prisoners, but to do 
it in the most barbarous manner. It was common in 
the first place, to take up the little children and delib- 
erately dash out their brains before their parents. It 
was then common to load the prisoners with ciuel 
mocking and abuse, and afflict them with torture; and 
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6ventaaHy to hold their heads dowa ttpon H rock and 
pound them to pieces. 

On occasion of small quarrels also, Us those between 
husband and wife, acts'of craelt]^ were not unc<mimon% 
A fatkervfor instance seizes the favourite child of its 
mother, breaks its back across his knee and throws it 
down in her sight while writhing in the agonies of 
death, and she perhaps in return, seizes somp chi)d dear 
to its father and dashes out its brains. — Public author- 
ity seldom interfered in such*cases. 

Even their religious worship, as before hinted, wad 
stained with cruelty and blood. Look at that immense 
crowd of naked, sun burnt, degraded beings, who fill 
the area of a large and gloomy heiau, or stone enclosure* 
I|i the midst of them stands a huge and frightful image 
whose horrid grin bespeaks at.once the savage attributes 
ascribed to it. Before it are spread out offerings and 
sacrifices of various kinds, and m full view a number of 
immolated human victims streaming with blood. The 
crowd offer a senseless and frantic nomage, and go a-^ 
way to dive deeper into every s(^ne of vileness and 
crime. Look at them, as they are assembled to engage 
in their horrid rites. There is need of a human sacri- 
fice, and a priest, standing on an eminepce, 'points out 
some individual of the crowd. The unhappy individu-^ 
al is instantly knocked down with a club, and his man*- 
gled body, gory with blood, is dragged to the altar, cut 
in pieces while yet warm and twinging Avitfa lifC) and 
presented before the horrid image. 

From these brief sketches of their character though 
imperfectly drawn, it will be seen that the graphic de- 
scription of heathenism long since given by the Apostle 
Paul, was applicable in all its force to the ancient Ha- 
waiians-^that they were indeed guilty of all that long 
and black catalogue of crimes, which he enumerates in 
the first chapt^ of his tetter to the Romans. They 
were even, as has been seen, without natural afTectibn, 
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murderers of parentiB, and murQerei's of cfaildren. Ok 
how emphatieaUy 4rue is k, 4bat iieatfieD lands ^art 
habitationfi of crueHj^! «^ut, I fear 4hat*through ih^ 
frequent repetitions of suck descriptions, our miadi 
have -become kk a mettsure -calloiis <to their enorniity. 
It is an alarming tendency of our nature, to becomt 
shockinglyfamiliar with such descriptions, <but, let tis 
remembep, that the scenes themselves are no less dis- 
gusting, awful and horrid, and that they continue to b« 
acted at vthis very moment on many .portions of oitir 
globe. 

Tkeneis jret anotlier crim6, which must be added to 
the list already given. Until quite recently, I had hop- 
ed that it did not exist among this people, but, some i 
facts have come to light that compel us ^o admit that / 
even among ^e Sandwich Islandc^rs <to a greater en* less( 
extent, «there were those who were'guilty'of the tremen- 
dous crime ef cannibalism. The practice was not com- 
mon, and it is "due to the Hawaiis^ns to say that those 
few iRstanc^ that did ^exist were looked upon >by mo^ 
of 'the .people with horror and detestation. 

k seems that there lived in the interior of the Isian^l 
of Oahu, some hundr^ or himdred'and :fifty years 
since, % ^isgustiitg nckn ^f cannibals. The facts 
carefully collected by the missionary residing near the 
spot I will here inseitt. 

'^Halemanu, «ight c* "ten miles da^ of ^aialua is the 
place where Kalo Aikariaka, a cannibal chief, once liv^ 
ed. This little spot neiirly resembles an ox-bow in 
shape, and lies ^between two deep ravkies; the only sic- 
*ce8S to it from the «ea being through a iiiri^ow isthmut 
of only a few yards in width. On this little x>x4iowt)f 
X)ne or t^o hundred 'acres is^he sitet>fa heathen temple 
of oblong sliape, about 200 feet by 60, suffficiently lai^e 
to seat 3500 ^eple in tke native way, and leave a 
^mall spa^e unoteupie^. 

iNear this is the site of a h^iae -said to have^been ot-- 
12 
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cnpied by the chief;— -4iinensio]is 60 feet by 40. Be- 
iween the house and the temple, a little to the west is 
a large excavation in the earth, sufficient to admit an 
ox to be roasted whole; this is pointed out as the oven 
in which men were formerly roasted for the feasts of 
the chief. 

Still further to the west, and distant from the temple 
about 12 or 15 rods is a large flat stone, with a smooth 
surface, nearly an octagond shape, six feet perhaps in 
diameter, and of ope or two tons weight. On this stone 
it is said the roasted victims of this cannibal chief were 
dissected and eaten. The stone goes by the name of 
Kalo*s ipukcA or meat platter. Natives say that pieces 
of this stone broken off and exposed to the action of 
fire, have frequently developed an oily substance which 
they suppose arises from its having been saturated 
with the fat of victims. The experiment however 
which we made, did not satisfy us that such would 
be likely to take place at this late period. 

Kalo is reported as having been a chief over about 
three thousand people, all of whom lived within a few 
miles of the heiau or temple, — ^where he was accustom- 
ed occasionally to feast on the dead body of some ene- 
my, intruder, or stranger who might be despatched for 
the occasion. 

Kaanokeewe, his servant or under chief lived al a 
place called Kanewai; where tliere is a very narrow 
pass between two ravines, and very abrupt on both 
sides. On this neck of land Kaanokeewe built his 
house, reaching from bank to bank; so that all who 
might go to the mountains for timber in that direction 
must go through his house; travellers also from the north 
side of the Island frequently passed that way. 

All of these he was in the habit of questioning as to 
the object of their several journeys; and if by any ar- 
tifice he coujd implicate them in deception real or fan- 
cied he regarded them as lawful prey, took their lives. 
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and carried them with haste to Kalo to be devour- 
ed. 

Kaanokeewe is reported as having been very athletic, 
ready to give battle to atiy man, and sure to conquer in 
single combat. So that the victims procured by him 
for his blaster were numerous. Natives say many for- 
ties in number. Kaanokeewe destroyed all his own 
brethren and those of his wife, except one, who escaped 
from him and went to Kauai. On Kauai he learned the 
art of managing a contest in single combat, and with 
his newly acquired skill returned to Oahu. No sooner 
had he arrived than he heard that his sister, Kaholekua, 
wife of Kaanokeewe had been killed by her husband. 
On this intelligence he made haste to the spot, found 
his sister not dead but severely injured. He then at* 
tacked Kaanokeewe with all his skill, and in the encoun- 
ter both of them went off the precipice together; and 
in that fall Kaanokeewe's head was caught between 
two trees, and, grappled as he was with his antagonist « 
his neck was broken short off. With the death of this 
procurer of victims, the cannibalism of the chief Kalo 
endedt as he had no one to procure him victims. From 
that time this horrid custom ceased.'' 

Previous to the time of Kalo, it is said that a compa- 
ny of cannibals reached Oahu by the way of Kauai who 
were strangers and had arrived at Kauai from some 
foreign land. . The name of one was Kahanu-nui-a- 
lewa-lani; his younger brother was named Kaweloai- 
kanaka ; they were children of Neva. They were all 
cannibals, and did much mischief for a time among the 
people. Perhaps other clans of cannibals did exist at 
the islands, but, this is the only instance that has come 
to my knowledge. 

Let us look now for a moment at the imperfect ^ic:^ 
ture, thus far drawn«pWe find that the Hawaimnfl] 
were sorely oppressed, wretchedly destitute, and exceed- 
ingly i^npfajQt; stupid al^o to aU that is lovely, grand, 
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andawfuPia the<woii(»of God; low ^^ naked,. filthy, vile , 
and sensual; covered with every abomination,, stained 
with blopd< and black with crime. Uolatry, also reign- 
ed with all its obscenity, frantic ra^ and horrid exhibi- 
tions of' Ueednng* human, sacsifices^ Tben^ superadd 
the deadly evils introduced from* Christian lands during 
an intereourse of 40 years, and you will place them in 
the- state in, which they, were • found by the first mis- 
sionaries wba apri^tedi among them. 

The degradation,, physical; mentaf;. and' moral, i» so 
deep, that it takes time — it^ takes, years in any good 
measure to explore at. I had some sense of the degia- 
datioo ofithe heathen the first year of ray^ residence a- 
mong.them>but the whole^period of: my residence hith- 
erto has not served to reach, in conception, thei immense 
-«^the fathomless depth. The longer one lives among 
tjie beatb?n,^ the^. more fully does he- realize the igno- 
iianoe,tbie vileness^ and;dbeabominations.o£the>horriUe 
j pi t in whicfr they are sunk. 

How immense the distance up from heathenism fa 
Waristianity^! Who can conceive of it? Look down, 
if your, sight can bear the giddy depth, low down into 
the deep pit^of mire. and ^heathen poUntion, and<ithen «p 
to the eminence of a. true chiM of 6lod^ and-measure, if 
you can, the distance. Bo this, and then you will'have 
some due conception of the divine power of tke^ Gos- 
pel of Jesus; for it alone can reach.this depth of ruin. 
It reaches down, takes the fbetc^f Ae beastly heathen 
out oPthe miry clay, raises him.upto the dignity of an- 
gels, and places, him safe, glorious^ pure, and happy 
on the firm- and' golden pavement- of* heaven. 

There is^^ something nobkrin^thetkoughtL of being 
instruinental in elevating those who ore sunk so low! 
Oh, how the Angel Gabriel would delight in such 
a work. I mistake his character if be would not glory 
in.it as a work the most noble and mo^t. truly sublime. 
If, tlie^ word; of reconciliation were committed to angels, 
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where, think you, would Gabriel wing his way? to Lon- 
don or to Greenland? to new New- York or to New- 
Holland? Which would be the sublimest trophy of th^ 
grace of God, and the brightest gem in the diadem of 
Jesus, a soul saved from the midst of intellisence and 
refinement,, or a souL rescued, from the depths of hea- 
thenism—dug up, as it were, from mire and filth- 
purified, elevated, refined, and made holy, and reflecting 
the more glory the more in contrast with perfect ruin? 
If Gabriel then should strive to place the brightest jew- 
el in the crown of Jesus, would he not dive at once 
down to the depths of heathen degradation, and bring 
it up from thence? May God give us this spirit, that the 
low'.r men are sunk, the more readily we shall toil andi 
labor to be the instruments of their salvation. 

12* 



CHAPTER IV. 

INTRODUCTICm OF CHRI8TIANITT 



The waj preparecl' Union of goiremment. 



The' picture thus far has been dark. Let us now 
turn our eyes to the cheerful dawn of heavenly light 
And as we trace the introduction and progress of Chris- 
tianity in the islands, we shall be forced to exclaim, in 
the language of strong emotion. What hath God 
wrouglUI 

This exclamation was scarcely more appropriate to 
the nation of Israel than* to the people of the Sandwich. 
Islands, ^nie work at the Sandwich Islands has been 
emphatically the work of God — marked by his timely 
and special providences. God prepared the way for 
the heralds of salvation before their arrivaL 

The first step of preparation was to unite the gioup 
of islands under one government. In doii^ this, i^ 
made use, as we have seen, of the ambition smd enter- 
prise of the chief Kamehameha. This chief was rare- 
ly endowed with physical strength, mental enecgy, and 
a mild disposition. He seemed to be raised up by di- 
vine providence to accomplish this very important pur- 
pose — to prepare the way, in part, for the introduction 
of Christianity . Under him the several petty kingdoms, 
which presented before an uninterrupted scene of jeal- 
ousy, discord, and war, were united into one people; 
and through his sagacity, energy, and unbounded au- 
thority, were kept in subjection and at peace during the 
whole period of his reign. 

If the several independant and petty kingdoma had 
continued, a very formidable embanamnent to the in- 
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trodactionof the gospel would have existed in their con- 
stant jealousies, and frequent wars. On the other hand» 
nothing could have been more favorable to the recep- 
tion and propagation of the gospel throughout the whole 
group of islands than their union under one government, 
and the subjection and peace which prevailed. The 
hand of God was in this event. No one can doubt it 

At the same time too, Providence directed to the 
United States some Hawaiian youth, Opukahaia, (O- 
bookiah,) and others; and awakened in Christians the 
thought of sending to these islands the gospel of Jesus. 
Look at Opukabaia, sitting down and weeping on the 
threshold of the College buildings at New-Haven, till ta- 
ken under the care of a D wight and a Samuel J. Mills. 
Follow him through his interesting but short history, and 
observe the feelings awakened by him in behalf of his 
countrymen. Call to mind, also, the events at the same 
time transpiring at the islands, and you cannot fail 
to be convinced of the direct movements of an unseen 
band. 

In regard to Opukahaia and other Hawaiian youth ed- 
ucated at Cornwall, it is perhaps due here to state, that 
very incorrect notions were entertained respecting them 
by christians in the United States. Mistakes were 
made bath in the fects of their history and in the 
judgment formed of their capacity, acquirements and 
piety. These mistakes arose from several causes; from 
the difficulty of communicating with persons of another 
tongue, from an entire ignorance of the peculiarities of 
their national character and disposition, and from a nat- 
ural tendency at that time existing, to clothe with a 
shade of romance, every thing relating to the ^far dis- 
tant and sea-girt isles.' 

Opukahaia was the son of a heathen priest. So ob- 
scure however were his parents that it is difficult b^ in- 
quiries to gain any knowedge respecting them. His fa- 
ther died a neural death; so did Ao Mr moHheni nath- 
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. ing poculiar is knowa of either^ Some of his older bro- 
tfa<irs w^ere sbin at Nuuanu in the battle of ICaknikupuk 
with Kamehameha. Opukahaia went to sea^ just as many 
of his countrymen did then and as hundreds do now, with 
no views other than those that usually actuate sailors. On 
his arrival in New Haven (1809,) he resided awhile with 
Captain. Brintnal, the master of the ship- in which he 
sailed^ During this* time he was seen weeping on the 
College threshold by Mr. E. W, Dwightr-^ man who 
loved the heathen for Christ's sake. That Opukahaia 
was weeping over his igaorance and sighing for knowl- 
edge wasa picture very easy and natural for Mr. D wight's 
imagination', but, one which he would not have formed, 
had he been acquainted with heathen character. The 
tender and benevolent heart of Mr. Dwight was deep- 
ly touched and he received Opukahaia as his pupil. 
Soon after, S. J. Mills, on a visit to New Haven, be- 
came acquainted with this heathen youth,^and with a fa- 
cility in planning and boldness^ of enteiprise, entu^ly 
characteristic, conceived at once of a mission to the 
Sandwich Islands. In writing to a* kindred, spirit, 
Gordon Hall, he exclaims *' What does this mean? Do 
you understand it? Shall he be sent back unsupported, 
to attempt to reclaim his countrymen? Shall we not 
rather consider those southern islands a proper place for 
the establishment of a mission .? ' ' 

It is the concurrence of circumstances, in the provi- 
dence of God, rather than any thing peculiarly strik- 
ing in the character of OpukaJiaia and his companions 
that is worthy of special remark and admiring gratitude. 

There is much reason to hope that Opukahaia be- 
came a christian. He expressed a desire to return to 
the islands and instruct his countrymen in the knowl- 
edge of the true God. Bat, whilst in a course of pre- 
{^ration he sickened and died. He lived till mucb inter- 
est was excited among christians in behalf of his coun- 
trymen, and a mission to the islands was rendered cer- 
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t&iaand nearal hand: The mission. wa» the great ob- 
ject in the^iniiid.olGod, and the great end idr theaccom- 
pfishment of which he caused all things to work together. 

Several i of the companions of Opukahaia> educated at 
Cornwall, Kanui (Tenooe) Hopu, Honori (Hbnoiee) 
and Humehume (George Tamoree) lived to sail with 
the first missionaries! the tfafee first as assistants, the 
hst ona return to his father. From- whatt was subse- 
quently learned of: their ignorance, waywardness and 
instability of character, of which there will be occasion; 
to speak hweafter, one is led to entertain doubt of even 
Opukahaia himself. Bui he appeared in many respects^ 
quite diiTerent from his companions and we have strong 
hope that he became a true converts and !<Bed in Jesvs. 
Butbe that as it may, the interest created through him at 
tbe very juncture of time that maaf^ other events were- 
alike conspirkig^.is atfacttthat(OBie oanpotlook back to, 
without' thnlling emotionp and deep* admiratioii of the 
Providence of God. 

Kamehameha was not spared to welcome to his 
sboi;es the heralds of salvation. The church was too 
dilatory in her movemei^ts. Before the messengers of 
mercy arrived^ he had sunk, in his heathenism, to a 
dark and'cheeriqss grave. O, who can count the mill- 
ions and hundreds of millions of precious souls that 
^re lost through the tardiness of the churchJ 

The next step, in the work of preparation, was the en-. 
tire overthrpw of the tabu system. This event took, 
place soon aften the death of Kamehameha and while 
his son and successon Liholifto, was still engaged in the. 
excesses customary j on the deatfa^of a soweigQ ohief. 

Xhia eveol^ ind^ed^ marjka t^ most} important^ era io; 
Ihe history x>f the natiomaiid'^hasever bee1l.one^of thriH^.. 
ing interest, in christian lands wherever the intelligence 
has reached. The motives which led to it, have been 
variously stated by diflferent writers, who have touched 
upon Hawaiian liistory, their accounts being rather mat- 
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ter of conjectare, than a careful and exact collection of 
the circumstances of the case. A true and precise state- 
ment of ail the iacts, is extremely de«rable, but Very 
difficult to be obtained. Having however made repeat- 
ed and very miiiute inquiries, of many intelligent natives ' 
who were ejre witnesses and actors in the soene^ and 
particularly through the medium of the historical society, 
I indulge a hope that the following details, may not be 
far from the truth. It may be well however, before giv- 
ing a direct narrative, to make a remark or two, upon 
some representations, or rather, conjectures, which may 
have met the reader's eye, in various periodicals. 

I have seen remarks, in which much stress is laid on 
an alledged emanation of influence from the Society Is- 
lands; stating that a report of the renunciation of idola- 
try at those islands had been brought, in various ways 
to these shores, and, that some few Sandwich Islanders 
who had chanced in their sea-faring life, to have been 
thrown on Tahiti, had been instructed there in the 
christian religion and had then returned hither, bringing 
to their benighted countrymen, the precious news of sal- 
vation. These circumstances being related as facts, the 
most important inferences, of course, are readily made 
from them. To some very small extent, these statements, 
may have been true. It appears, that a very indistinct 
report, of some great change at Tahiti, had indeed, reach- 
ed the ears of some of the chiefs and people, but what 
that change was, they had little, or no conception, and 
that it exerted, much influence upon their minds, is mat- 
ter of conjecture rather^than of history. That Sand- 
wich Islanders had returned from those islands, instruc- 
ted somewhat in the christian re^i|g^ion, may have been 
true, but they could not have exerted any influence to be 
accounted of, for no traces of such influence, can now 
be discovered, and so far as my inquiries have extended, 
I have not been able to find any person, knowing to the 
iact^ that an^ such of their countrymen ever arrived. 
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The only faint trace of early influence from the Society 
Isands, that I have met with, is simply the following 
tradition: Some one from those islands told Kameha- 
meha that Pomare, the King, had teachers at his islands, 
that he had made a great change in his worship, and 
was learning the palapala (to read and to write). Ka- 
mehameha replied, rather in a way of unbelief, "Why 
then has he not sent a palapala to me?" 

A second motive, for the abolition of idolatry at these 
islands, has been found by the imaginative in the follow- 
ing way: They take for granted that the Hawaiian chiefs 
and people were knowing to the fact that Opukahaia, 
(Obookiah) and others were acquiring a christian educa* 
lion in America and were intending to return as teach^ 
ers to their countrymen. This being supposed, it is im- 
agined that the circumstance must have exerted much 
influence toward the abolition of idolatry. But it were 
scarcely possible to form a conjecture more wild and vis- 
ionary. The Hawaiian chiefs and people had no more 
thought of Opukahaia and his companions, than Amer- 
icans would have of some wandering sailors, who might 
chance to be residing on some foreign shore. Hundreds 
of the natives of the islands had at that time commenced 
a sea-faring life on board of foreign ships and there is no 
reason to think that Opukahaia had any motives differ- 
ent from others in going to sea, or that the minds of 
his countrymen followed him with any more thought 
or care. 

These misapptehensions being thus noticed, the way 
is now prepared to state in the form of direct narration 
all the facts and circumstances of the case so far as they 
can be ascertained. 

Their idol worship, as has been stated, was variously 
interwoven with the tabu system — or a system of res- 
trictions and prohibitions. This connection was inti- 
mate and indissoluble, so that the one could not be giv- 
en up without the other. The prohibitions were very 
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Testimony of foreigners against taba. 

numeroas and ^ery grievous to be ^borae. Tbey ex ten>- 
vded to sacred days, sacred places, saored persons, and 
"sacred things; and tb64east failure to observe them was at 
the peril of life. A prohibition which weighed as heav- 
ily as any ethet was that in rqgard to /eating. Chiefs 
were prohibited from eating swine's flesh ejccept in con- 
nection with certain religious rites. Women and even 
female chiefs, were prohibited on penalty of death, from 
eating swine's flesh on any occasion, and also from eat- 
ing several species of fish and many kinds of fruit. iSfales 
and females were not allowed to eat «tqgetheF; even 
husbands and wives could on no occasion oat together, 
but, on penalty of 4eath. This prohibitien was peculi* 
iarly oppreissive, and as the narration will show, was the 
first to be violated. And upon its violation hung more 
decisive events than could have been foreseen. It was 
like sundering the key stone of an arch. The whole 
structure both oUahu rites and idol worship fell at once 
into ruins. 

. The state of mind among l)oth chiejfs ani people 
which eventuated in breaking tabu and the consequent 
renunciation of idolatry, was not the result of special and 
intelligent deliberation, but was gradually and imper- 
CQpiibly induced by a train of eircumstaoces and the 
concurrence of many and various infltiences. So insi^r 
iously was the system undermined that it is difficult to 
look back upon an^ particular influence that was spe^- 
cially prominent. 

The testimony of all foreigners from their very first 
arrival ait the Islands was uniformly against tabv. What* 
ever might have been the feeliiigs Zi sonne in regard to 
religion or morality, and however stew to give instruct- 
ion about God and eternity, ail, I believe, without ex- 
ception, found it i^eeable to their feefingg and in ac- 
cordance wkli their intere^ to fi^peak against tabu; for 
the nuneroAs prohibitiaas were exeeediogly perplexing 
and burdensome not to the natives only, but, also to vis«> 
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itors a^ to ftMign Miflid^itts. This constant and uili- 
ted opposition dbttbtlettidid fiiilch to undermine the sys- 
tem, foT'the natives ^Ire^iedted '-foreigners as persons of 
superior knowledge. 

ForeigneriB not onl^'^tf^e^jheir "testimony against tabu, 
bat, the ibrce^bf^dieir ^xami^e. They did more than 
this, they pflidtic^ d&iMflaeBts and placed strong temp- 
tations frei|(iMtly %efore partrttlar *pers(ms, especially 
before the chidfs,^ ^reaktebu. la many instances the 
allurenieiit 6r^teimrttfli6n)8Ucceeded and'the people had 
the oppc^dnity of obs^hrng that no harm followed — 
that neither death or^y pilniiJhmeiit was inflicted by 
the gods. Thus ^e "jfbifee and superstitious fear of ta^ 
bu was constantly lessened. 

Vancoui^riny>oe^4tisiiftafviews with Kainiehameha, 
said to him: 'f ^am^MtlifiiMg to^retft Britain and shall use 
my endeavors to hsE^ mitiiAars of the gospel seiit to you. 
When -they sliall amve ^^lejr will xibeletve ^one of your 
tabus and you and jroiAr tt^eople Didst a1^6 ^forsake them, 
for they are vahi and foolidh • This advice from a per- 
son much revercfnced^ ^Ae ip6^Ae In aR his intercourse 
at the islands bad ddtftftleM much influence.. 

When Risimcfhameha wa6 Riding on Oahu^ntany of 
the chiefs learned totbdk^ little in English, 'and Liho- 
Hho the king's son <llesiHng to leam' En^isli, a tradet 
(Mr. Marshall, if I lififhMake iKOt^ Undertook to teetth him 
to read . When Mtr. Msftsfadl ^d ^ited iiis 'Cotafldence 
and mad^ some prKfjgress in teachmg hkn, be took the 
opportunity to giVe him ih siJbe^nce ^e foHoHving ad«^ 
vice; * When ."^ou haVe learned to 4read, it will fee the 
first step of thie kno^edge to ^HofCu^ce tabu'. 

On one occasion during Ktunehameha^ laA^iclAiess 
he is said to have addressM te <chiefs ih^oinethiiig like 
the following tetiiis: <Ifl«^ialIiie)tK>yerlft>m1^is sickness 
the chaige of tabu AiA d^olve upcln tiboliho, my so* 
and successor, and he shall uphold tte system, but the 
rest of ns will live unrestrained.' Havnig no notion of 4 
13 
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Proposal to break tabu on the death of K.amehaineha. 

future state, the most that religion oould do in his estir 
mation was to ensure long life and temporsd prosperity. 
Being old and sick, and having applied in vain to various 
gods for restoration, he became discouraged and cobcIu- 
ded thathe was too old ^o receive any more benefit from 
religion — ^that it could beofno^fartheruse to him though 
it might be of service to his children. The remark, though 
perhaps the result of discontent and discouragement, 
shows that on the mind of Karaehamehathe strength oif 
tabu was broken — that th^. ideaaf its renunciation was 
no longer clothed witii the customary awe and dread; 
and this speech which see|ned a contemptuous braving 
of tabu and the gods, wheri circulated. among the people, 
had no little influence on their minds to leadlhem to the 
rsame state of feeling. 

On the death of Kameham^lia which took place tlie 
8th of May 1819, at Kailua, a little before the dawn of 
day, the chiefs present imfnediately <3on8«ilted together 
in regard to the various ceremonies that should be ob- 
served. The chiefs present were Kalanimoku, Ulume- 
heihei, Naihe, Kaikioewa, Kaahumanu, Keopuolani, 
and KaheiheimaUe. All requested of Kaahumanu a 
wife of Kamehameha who was allowed to have a special 
right to direct in the case; ^Let.tbe usual ceremonies be 
neglected, let the Jiving and the dead remain together in 
the same house, oblige not Liholiho, after former cus- 
tom, to go to a distance to avoid ceremonial pollution, let 
us disregard all former ob^rvances and take the present 
occasion to renounce tabu, with all it& various restraints 
and burdens.' Kaahumanu, however^ did not consent 
and the usual heathen rites were observed. The propo- 
sal shows the state of mind that w;a6 beginning to pre- 
vail, and it opened the way for ^many to break tabu at 
once and to run the risk of its tenors. 

That very day many of the common people, males and 
females -and some few chiefs.ako ate together, and in the 
^.▼ening not a, few women at^ scocoa-nuts aiul bananas. 
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things before tabu or sacred. A day or two after, most 
of the female chielis ate things that had been prohibited 
to them and even partook of swine's flesh which was 
considered the article most strictly tabu. Kekauluohi, 
the present prime agent of government, was the first fe- 
Diale chief who partook of swine's flesh. No sooner did 
tliese persons forsake tabu, than to be consistent, they 
forsook, also their idol gods and paid them little or no 
attention. 

Many of the highest chiefs of the nation were females 
and. they bad ail along felt peculiarly burdened and un- 
easy, but, the priests had succeeded in restraining them 
by making them believe that if they violated any prohibi- 
tion they would be destroyed by the gods. This threat 
tbey now began to doubt, for they saw foreigners living 
with impunity without any such observances. Besides, 
(u fact which shows the power of God to bring good out 
of evil) ardent spirits had been introduced among them; ^ 
and they often when partially intoxicated, trampled 
heedle^ly on prohibitions of tiieir idolatrous system and 
yet were not destroyed, by the gods. The awful dread, 
therefore, vvbich formerly existed, had in a measure 
subsided; and when no longer restrained by fear, the 
female chiefs especially, were quite ready to throw ofi* 
the burdens so long imposed upon them. 

The common people seeing many chiefs forsaking ta- 
bu and throwing ofl restraint, were emboldend to do so 
also and tlie number rapidly increased; Still however 
the revolution had not taken place, for Li holiho, the new 
king, and the highest chiefs, such as Kaahumanu and 
Keopuolaoi, had refrained as yet from any violation of 
tabu. ' 

About ten days after the death of Kamehameha, Li- 
holiho returned from Kawaihae whither he had been sent 
to avoid ceremonial pollution. 

.Wfatle laholiho was at Kawaihae, one of the chiefs 
with him was Keakuaokalani, the chief who afterwards 
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fought in behalf of tabu. WheQ-LihoIiliQtwas sent! for tav 
return toKaihia^he wentto KeakuaokabinisByingy 'Let: 
us return.' Keakuaokalani repfied, feaifng probably the 
intention of the chiefs to utgf LiholillP tOibreak ta-. 
bu' 'No, let us remain, we hare abundtuiceofifoody and 

I have great dread of being killed^ by tbe gods when in 
some desolate place.' LihcJiho howevctl^ nB^med. 

Two days after his arrival at; E^na bit. coronation 
took pl^ce with much cereqpiony in pre9ei)<)e of all the 
chiefs. Kaahumanu was chief actpr in the cavipfnony of 
coronation and at the conclusion of hctiv addi^afli^. to the 
young king she said; 'Let us heD^£prU) ^Ravegard the: 
restraints of tabu'. The king^ was. ailc^At^aad withheld. 
consent. 

Then Keopuolani the motli^^rof (he pres^tkingKaa-. 
ikeaouli was touched with U)ve for Kaahumanv because^ 
her proposal was refused. She tboiight.peha|KS tbattbe^ 
proposal might eventually bring upon KaalKuinana the 
extreme vengeance of violated tabu, and she interested^ 
herself at once to affect for her ai|, escape. Kal^keaouliy. 
then a child, was with his brother Lihoft£fo. Kvopoolani 
sent for the child to come and eat with ber. and break 
tabu. Mokuohai was the messenger whp went- on this, 
important errand. Liholiho inqaired-^^hiniy ^Whosent; 
you with such a message.' He repliod^^ 'Keopuohni/ 
LihoUho said: ''Kamehameha ourr ikther commanded. 
us to observe tabu even to the last extrenfiity of distress, 
and poverty ^ but since now the moffii&P of t^ifl^elnld has 
sent for him to violate tabu, I will go myself apd witness^ 
the act and see if any harm shall foI|gw>'^ 
Liholiho therefore, with little hesita^onjedfiiniilkeaou- 

II his younger brother to KoopuQliMM his mother and wit* 
nessed the act of his b^ing made to vioia^^taba* See- 
ing no evil* follow, he was heard to say oii.hts return,. 
^It is well to renounce tabu and for husbaiidUi and wives 
to eat and dwell together, there will be tNis opportunity; 
i^r, unfaithfulness and frjiud..' He^m jAUhom^ef^cga^-^ 
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tioiuly absltaned from any violatioii and returned soon 
from the soene lest some pollution might cleave to him. 

Soon^ after this event Liholiho went to Kawaihae, 
drank ffeely of ardent spirits, and in the midst of his 
drunk^mess attempted to oiNierve the rites of (jonsecra- 
ting a heathen temple. Bat the rites were performed 
just in.the manner that might be e:^pected amidst the 
excesses of intoxication. The purified, and the unpuri- 
fiedy the continued devotees o£ heathenism, and the vio- 
lators of tabu, crowded piomiscuoasly into the enclosure 
and engaged in the various riles and ceremonies. Even 
8wine's flesh, after beiag offered on the idtar was dis- 
tributed to be eaten by the women — ^the grossest pos- 
sible act of violation, aeoenfii^ to the rules of tabu. 

Liholiho then returned and proceeded to Honokohau 
and attempted in like manner to consecrate a temple 
there in the midst of dinidkennesa^ Of course the same 
irregularities took place. An attempt was made to keep 
out of the endosnre tie viol&tors of tabu, but it was of 
no use, they had become so numerous. Various at- 
tempts were made to» eBtaiQ what was called the aha^ k 
pure and uncontamsnated prayer er ceremoDy, after 
which it might be lawful to indulge in a feast, but, of 
course in the state of things, no such act of ceremonial 
purity could be obtainecK Liholibd- was^ then heard to 
use expressions of impatience and of contempt toward 
the gods; ^Bake the hogs abdiftl^us feast^ not we, but 
the god shall be destitute finr tie w9I /not give us the aha 
by which he should be entidedlta offerings.' Liholiho 
however, though be wad^-ldM threat, did not carry it 
into execution. But it seemediclear thieit he had become 
Hhnost irreligious enough to renounce tabif altogether. 

During tli^se unsucoessfol ceremonies: ate Honokohau 
Kaahumanu sent a messeagi^r te Mn»i The messen^r 
approached with respect and * subkniesien.. Liholiho m- 
quired '-What is your message^" Hfc^^pBedy '<I am 
Bent by your guardian to leqpest'tbat when you setum 
13» 
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to Kailua you will return with your god enveloped iif ti 
leaf;' a proposition meaning no less^ than to break tabu 
and to renounce idols. Liholiho bowed* as though as-* 
senting. 

He immendiately embarked m a boat fop Katlua. He^ 
was two days on the ocean and constantly indulging' 
himself in the excesses of drunkenness* It is thought . 
by some that Libolihoindulged in itoxication in order to 
fortify himself to violate tabu. During the two days that 
he was on the ocean and in a state of intoxication his first 
acts of violating tabu took place. He ate dog^s flesh with 
the females who were with him on boardUhe boat, and 
when he waa leaning his head on the bosom of Kinau 
with hi»' mouth open she -filled her- mouih with water 
and let it drop into hie. : He also drank rnm with the 
female chiefs and smoked from the same pipes. 

When he arrived at Kailua these acts of violation were 
speedily communicated to the chiefs > and people who 
were eager to seize tha information and who instantly 
e ylaimod ; ^Liholiho has violated tabu, there is no long- 
any restraint.' Hogs and dogs were iiinmediately ba? 
ked, other provisions Mwre made ready, and cliiefe male 
and female, and Liholiho amdng the rest, sat dowii^and 
feasted together.* 

Liholiho,. it has been seen, was slow to yield. He 
was constrained as it wcfre, by the ibrce of general senti- 
ment and example among his. chiefs and people. Of 
course when he at length gave his assent but little work 
remained for him to do. The chiefs, as a body> readily 
and eagerly trampled on all the unpleasant restraints un- 
der, which they had formerly lived. In doing this they 
were aware that they threw off all allegiance to their 
god^ and<were treating them with contempts They saw 
that they had taken a bold stand and that safety now 
consisted in effecting an entire revolotionw The king 
and chiefs immediately took measures, to^^iti vol vfe the 
ooounoD peo{>ie far.and near /h) the act olmohitiog tabu, 
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sending speeial messengers toall parts oflhe kingdom, 
even ^to the remote island of Kauai. Kaumualii/ king of 
Kauai, and the common people as a body, on all the is- 
lands, obeyed the message of laholiho with eagerness 
and with joy. 

Then might ha^e been-wrtnessedinany.a;sceRe^f pe- 
culiar interest. There was no one perhaps from whose 
mind the dread of tabu-^haci^ entirely departed^ and not 
a few were exercised with horror and dismay at the 
thought of braving at once the power of the gods and 
of trampUng with contempt on rites and customs that 
had been held sacred and inviolate from time immemo- 
rial. Imagine for a^moment one of many of the scenes 
that occurred: A feast is prepared by the king, and for 
the purpose perhaps of making a more formal and public 
exhibition of his .own. violation of' tabu. Provisions are 
prepared of all kinds and in great abundance and;spread 
upon mats through thewhole extent ofa long thatched 
building. Many guests are invited, particularly chiefs 
and persons of trust and influenee. They arrive; the 
males apart and^the females apart, instinctively adhering 
to former custom. But, they are about, for the first 
time to eat together and partake promiscuously of all 
kmds of food in defiance of the gods and the customs of 
ages. The house is surrounded by a multitude of the 
common people who thrust-in their heads at every door 
and window and every.opening in the thatch, gaping and 
staring with expectation and fear. The guests at the 
invitation of the king sit down to the feast, but most, in- 
stead of reaching forth their hands at once to the food, 
turn their eyes upon each other in anxiety and expecta- 
tion. One reaches forth his hand, but, it trembles, afid 
he draws it. back again. Another seizes a portion of 
food and raises it nearly to his mouth and then lets it 
fall, for his resolution fails. Another is so filled with 
fear that he moves back, sits in silence and gazes at the 
rest. Others less fearful seize the food at once and urge 
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their companions to follow their example. In the mean 
while the crowd at the doors and windows with open 
mouths and' projecting eye-balls are looking with intense 
interest, and perhaps expecting, that these first, violaters 
of tabu will presently fall down dead. They gaze and 
gaze for a long time, and perceiving no one turning pale or 
becoming sick or receiving any. harm, they then raise a 
shout and cry. 'It is well to violate tabu, the customs 
are a cheat and the gods are a lie.' 

Very many such scenes asthis took place, some more 
conspicuous and others more obscure, the minds of the 
people alternating between courage and fear, — vasci- 
lating indeed between the force of former customs and a 
desire of change. 

Though many of the people readily obeyed the first 
intimation of the king to forsake the gods and to cast off 
iheir former customs, yet idolatry was too old a system, 
and too firmly rooted, to be relinquished without- a 
struggle. 

A chief by the name of Keakuaokalani clung to idol- 
atry, and firmly withstood all solicitations and all com- 
mands to relinquish it. The priests flocked about him, 
and encouraged him with the highest promises of favor 
from the gods, sayings the kingdom should.be his, since 
he only stood faithful. A large body of the people, 
when they found that there 3vas still a chief cm the side 
of idolatry, flocked over to his standard. The king and 
chiefs used witb htm every means of a persuasive and 
conciliatory kind. Hoapiliand Naihe chiefs nearly rela- 
ted to Keakuaokolani, were sent to try the force of argu- 
ment and entreaty. Keopuolani also and Kaheiheima- 
lie, two of the oldest and most venerated chiefs went, to 
add their counsel and the weight their of influence. Their 
entreaties were utterly vain, and they themselves escap- 
ed with the hazard of their lives. It was found necessary 
to resort to the open field of battle. The two armies, 
armed with horrid war-clubs, and barbed spears, met on 
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the plain of Kuamoo. The question to be settled is the 
existence or abolition of idolatry. G, what an hour of 
interest! The God of battles had the direction of events. 
Keakuaokalani was killed and his army subdued. Imme- 
diately the whole mass of the people made thorough 
work in demolishing their sacred inclosures and destroy- 
ing their gods. 

This is a statement of the event in few words, but its 
importance will allow perhaps, of a more detailed account 
which I shall here venture to add. 

Keakuaokalani was a son of Kamehameha's younger 
brother. When he became apprised of the facts that 
have been related in regard to the violation of tabu he 
was highly incensed at Kaahumanu and others for hav- 
ing instigated the king to such measures. He dwelt 
separate at Ka^waloa contemplating the innovation with 
much displeasure and superstitious dread. Some 
priests and counsellors of war kft Liholiho and connect- 
ed themselves with Keakuaokalani, exciting him to re- 
sist by all the motives they could nrge^ They address- 
ed him thus, "Of aD the wicked deeds of wicked kings 
in past ages for which they lost their kingdoms, none , 
was equal to this of Liholiho." They gave the crown to 
Keakuaokalani repeating this proverb of the ancient 
Hawaiians,^*A religious chief shall possess a kingdom, 
but, wicked chiefs shall always be poor.' Being thus en- 
couraged by the priests, he was determined to withstand 
the late innovations and destroy those who introduced 
and upheld them. 

Then followed days of perplexity in which the major- 
ity of tiie people and chiefs espoused the cause of Ke- 
akuaokalani. His mother Piia was sent to him, entreat- 
ing that'he would change his course, and become loyal, 
but he would not hear. As the number increased in fa- 
vor of revolt, a rebellion broke out in Hamakua, headed 
by an obscure man by the name of Kainapau. When 
the chiefs at Kona heard. of this, Liholiho despatched 
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Kainapau a chief to look at the state of things there. 
The royal party and the insurgents met at Mahiki, a 
skirmish ensued in which the chief Kainapau was slain 
by Kainapau the back-woods man. Two of the king's 
adherents fell by his hand. 

When this news reached; the earsiof the king a con- 
sultation was held in reference to carrying on the war at 
Hamakua. But Kalanimoku said, *-It is not good policy 
to carry on the war in that quarter; for Keakuaokalani, 
the source of the war, is at Kaavvjiloa. To that place 
let our forces be directed. The rebellion at Hamakua 
is a leaf of the tree. I would lay the axe at the root; 
that being destroyed, the leaves will of course wither.'* 
Thi^i advioe was received' with' general approbation. 
Naibe and Hoapili were appointed to visit Keakuaoka- 
l^ni, and effect if possible an amicable reconciliation; 
if not war was to follow. Keopuolani and another chief 
of their own accord accompanied the two ambassadors 
who^ reached Kaawaloa in the evening and had an inter- 
view witb Keakuaokalani. HoapiK addressed him thus, 
** Attend; I am. sent to you on^ business; look at mcj 
^ you are my sister's son; I am come for you; let us go to 
Kailuato the* king, for the common people are fighting 
and they lay the bJame of it upon you; and the allegation 
has an appearance of truth, inasmuch as you reside 
by yourself at a distance fioni the king. Let us return 
to Kailua and reside witb Liholiho, that the charge of 
this rebellion may not rest upon you; — at least visit the 
king and confer with him; — ^whether you shall break the 
ancient tabu or not, that is quite at your option." To 
this, Keakuaokalani replied, "Very wellj I will go, but 
.wait a little, I must confer first with Manonomy wife, 
theibl will go, but understand, I. shall not eat in violation 
of the old system." This said, he went to see his wife/ 
and Hoapili lodged at the house of Naihe. 

That night orders were publicly cried among the follow- 
ers of Keakuaokalani, that they should niake ready their 
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canoes for an expedition to Kailua and join in demolish- 
ing the old institution. The king's messengers hearing 
this, supposed that their embassy had proved successful. 
But it was an act of dissimulation. Keakuaokalani's 
adherents urged him to kill Hoapili and Keopuolani on 
the spot, to which howerer he would not consent. In 
the morning he and his men came forth with guns in 
their hands and long spears, and torches, and sandals; 
and marshalling themselves in ranks stood in array be- 
fore the agents of the king; from wliich k was evident 
they were prepared for hostilities. Then the rebel chief 
sat down before Hoapih and Keopuolani. Hoapili in- 

Suired of him, "Is this the ^tyle in which we are going?" 
[e replied, "Yes." Hoapili added, ^* You will accompany 
us in the caiioes." The other replied, "I and my com- 
pany will go inland, where are men to prepare and o- 
vens to bake food, else w^ shall die of hunger." Hoa- 
pili rejoined, "Arrange as you please about the men, ac- 
company me yourself; let the men -go by land; you are 
the one for whom I came." The reply to this was, "I 
shall not go by sea, I and mine will go by land." Then 
said Keopuolani to Hoapili, "Brother, it is of no use — 
cut the cord of friendship." 

When this conference was concluded Keakuaokalani 
pursued the course on which he had determined, while 
Hoapili and his associates went on board their canoes. 
Naihe advised Hoapili to sail for Keauhou, and delay 
there till Kekuaokalani should arrive, then proceed again. 
Keopuolani returned directly to Kailua, and on meeting 
with the king, she said to him, as the tears were flowing 
down her cheeks, "It is a wonder that you see me, I 
l)arely escaped with my life." Kalanimoku inquired, 
''Where is Keakuaokalani?" She sanswered, "He is on 
his way inland." Kalanimoku again asked, "How has 
your embassy sped?" She replied, "Friendly negocia- 
tions are ended, the work that remains devolves on you 
r t be work of death." That night the guns were given 
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out and in the morning they marched for the battle* 
Kalanimoku arrranged the forces in nine battalions and 
charged them saying; "Be still; make no noise; be 
strong; drink bitter water, my children; turn not back; 
forward even unto death; there is nothing behind to 
vvhich you can turn." 

The disloyal chief hearing that the royal forces were 
on the way,sent a scouting party, which met with Ka- 
lanimoku at Lekeleke, and discharging their guns killed 
several. Kalanimoku at first fled, but tho party being 
small, he turned upon them and pursued them to Kaa- 
moo where tKe armies encountered each other. The 
combat which commenced about noon continued till eve*- 
ning wl\en Keakuokalani and Manono his wife, hemmed 
in by the kijig's armed forces by land and sea, were 
slain. 

The idolatrous forces after the fall of their chief, made 
but feeble resistance and were readily scattered or taken 
captive- It is painful to contemplate the death of Ke- 
akuaokalani, of Manono a wife who seems to have been 
unusually affectionate, and of the many friends and ad- 
herents who fought with acknowledged steadfastness 
and courage and fell on the field of battle. Keakuoka- 
lani was young, enterprising and resolute, and to say 
the least, actuated by as good motives as the atheistical 
and revolutionary party by whom he was slain. Ma- 
nono, is said to have been ^n interesting woman, and 
she certainly gave evidence of attachment and affection. 
Not even the horrors of savage fight could prevent her 
from following the fortune and sharing the dangers of 
her husband. We lament their untimely end, and our 
lamentation is much increased by the recollection of 
the delusion of which they w^ere the ili-fated victims r. • 
in support of which, they were prodigal of their bloo<l. 
Alas! they knew not, till from the fatal field they entor 
ed the eternal world, the value of that life whichi th( 
had lost and the true nature of that cause in wbiieh tl 
had sacrificed it. 



Destruction of idols. ' 

Keakuaokakmi being slain and his forces subdued, the 
war was carried neit to *Waimeaan5'^the insurgents in 
that region destroyed, and thus a complete triumph 
was gained- Ov^ those who strove to .peipetuate the an- 
cient tabu system. 

The war hdving'ihus resulted in' the entire overthrow 6i 
the idolatrous party, both chiefs and people united with 
one voice and in the strongest terms to reproach the 
folly and impotency of their former idol ^ods. They 
exclaimed, "The case is now fairly tested, (he army 
with idols was weak, the army without idols was strong 
and vi<5torioui8. There is no power in thegods, they are 
vanity and a lie." 'Their tage toward idols -hj which 
they had been so lortg enthralled and who 'had now ifailed 
them in 'the day of bat(le, was unbounded. They began 
the work of destruction. Some of their idols they cast 
into the sea, some ih^y burnt, and some they treated 
with cOtftempt and used for fuel. They rushed ^to the 
temples and tore them to the ground. Thq^ slew 'Ku- 
a wa the. priest who had^exerted most influence withXe*- 
akuaokakni in leadir)g him'to upholii idolatry. They 
iplaced no restrairit upon their wraith, but vented it to 
the utmost in acts of retaliation. It seems that Eternal 
Wisdom liad permitted the war, to convince fhe people 
thus thoroughly of ^{he impotency of idols. It was ndt 
till after the war, that the people made any thing like 
thorough work in casting off the shackles of idolatry. TJie 
question seemed to-be so ^clearly tested that xtheir ^yeis 
were opened. 

This unpariolleled event did not result as has'be^n se^, 
'jfrom the influence of Christianity, nor from any gp(A 
motive; but it was an instance in wliich the woiuler- 
working hand of God Wais displayed in Overruling thfe 
"basest appetites and the vilest |)assions of men, to slo 
*coiiiplish his 'benevolent purposes. 'Opukahaia .(Cfboo- 
kmh) had sent up many a prayer for his countrymdn^ 
which Was reniemDered before <}od« A SamuelJ. HiOa^ 
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and other Christians of America had mingled tlieir sup- 
iplications with his. Missionaries weve on l!be ocean ap- 
proaching the island with devotement of soul, strong 
faith, and hunible prayer; and followed 4{>y the earnetft 
intercessions of a Worcester, an fivarts, and many a 
friend of the heavenly enterprise. Thus the idolatry of 
Hawaii was besieged by faith and prayer, and, like the 
walls of Jericho, crumbled and fell. 

Little did Keakuaokalani, the pagan cbief, imagine, 
when he marshalled his warriors, ofl^red sacrifices and 
•oblations; and preceded by ;bifi ctierished and decorated 
iidolsy marched to the battle ground, that he was in the 
very act of removing the most formadaUe barrier that 
existed to the inlfoduction «f the true Keligion; and as 
little did the ^ictoriwis paifty, when returning m triumph 
from the field ctf corrte^t, imagine tthat success had only 
prepared the way for their own subjection to the 
Prince of Peace, whose heralds (then on their way) 
should soon erect among them his glorious banner, and 
through divine power win them over to become the de- 
lighted subjects Jdf his jpure^ j*ighteous ^nd everlasting 
reign. 

The missionaries, -with some Hawaiian youfth educa- 
ted at Cornwall, arrive within sight of the islands. I 
can almost imagine that I see them standing upon the 
deck, and gazing at the snow-^crested mountams as they 
iirst' heave in sight. 0,'what sensations fill their soufl^ 
They bow Aheir knees "before the God df missions — thank 
him for his protection o'er the Iboisteroos 4eep — and in 
vi^w of the uatried and perilous seenesdn prospeoEt, cast 
themselves ^entirely on the arm of liis strength. The 
events that had takoa place crt the islands were entirely 
iinknoWA ^o them — ^11 to tl>em was unceitaiGEty^ ex- 
cept that^h^y -had x^onfidenceln tb^ prdtecti^a and aid 
of the ^od 6t missions'. CheereS SKid encouraged by a 
cotnmjstkpetrt of themselves to the great Jehovah^ they 
aiiselrom their kneen, a,tii still standing tponthe deck. 
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The first intelligence they received. 

aaid' gazing at the towering^ mountains^ shaded forests and 
extended plains, unite in a song, of deep-felt praise and 
holy courage, which they had composed for the occasion. 

Soon the shore is distinctly in view, with its cultivated 
fields and clustering huts. Then some specks are noticed 
on. the waves, and as they approach, .are seen to be can- 
oes filled with men and women. The missionaries gaze 
upon these naked^ taway, sun-burnt beings, and are a- 
mazed tliat human nature could be sunk so low. The 
sailors turn to the missionaries with an expression of 
countenance that seems to say 'You must return with 
U6 to America; you and your wives cannot live with 
tliese filthy, savage, and brutal beings — it is impossible.' 
But the missionaries had counted the cost; and as^ they 
now fix their eyes on the miserable objects, they seecon- 
cealed, under their deep degradation, precious and im- 
mortal souls, destined to vie with Grabriel in intellectual^ 
power and moral feelings and as they look upon their 
wretchednesaand gloomy condition^ only desire the more 
tk) be the instruments of their salvation. 

Tlie inquiry is made, ^What is the- state* of the is* 
lands?' The answer is: 'LI HOLIHOISKING 
—THE ISLANDS ARE AT PEACE— 
THE TABU SYSTEM IS NO MORE— 
THE GODS ARE DESTROYED, AND 
THE TEMPLES ARE DEMOXlSHED.' 
O, what an hour was that! It were worth a voyage 
through five oceans, simply to experience the sensations 
of wonder, joy, and praise vvh ch our missionaries then 
felt. 

This unprecedented revolution, I remark again, had ta- 
ken place simply iu answer to prayer. In afiecting it, 
the all-wise God had made use of the base appetites and 
vices of men. The nation was now without any religion 
— «nd at this favorable moment the religion of Jesus 
was brought to their reception. If Christianity had not 
been iatrodPQ.edsatthistiipe, the people would have been. 
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in a worse condttioirthan before; foe. even idolatry is bet- 
ter than atheism. God had the ordering pf*€vents, and- 
all things werp rigHtly timed: 

The missionaries fitsi saw the cloud capt mountains 
of Hawaii on the 30th of March 1820, andf^entered the 
harbor of Kailua on. the 4th day of April, a short time 
only after the decisive battre,. and near the field of the 
bloody engagement. The king and' chiieA had not yet 
dispersed^ The missionary company went on shore\ to- 
see the chiefs, and 'ask pertnission4o reside among them. 
A Cornwall youth ran before, and inquired if the house 
of the chiefs was tabu, or prohibited: The answer was: 
*It is not.' The missionaries entered^ andthe Corn- 
wall youth introduced. them by saying, 'These persons> 
are the- priests of' the- most, high God, the maker of 
heaven and.of^earth.*' 

On account of this forwardness of the Cornwall youth 
in approaching thus readily into the presence of the 
chiefs, the people exclaimed; ^'Mdoit^^ (Ihipudence!) and 
that became his name ever.after. 

The chiefs received^he. missionaries with respect, aad 
heard their, proposal^ but declined giving an immediate 
answer. They, remained in council several" days, and 
whilst discussing the question before tbem, some foreign- 
ers, it is said, who had gained a re/ideuce there, advised, 
them to send back the . missibnaries; and only one, it is 
believed, encouraged their reception. 

Another difficulty^ also presented itself. Vancouver,, 
as has been said, gave encouragement to Kamehameha 
that missionaries should be sent to him from England. 
Xhe chiefs remembered.this promise apd therefore wew 
in doubt whether it was consistent to receive missionaries 
from another country. This doubtwas removed'by John 
Young, the Ehglishman before named who had fought 
in the battles of Kamehameha and who had been com- 
mended to their confidence by Vancouver. He gave his 
decided advic^pin. favor of th^, missionaries ar^d said' t9 
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the chiefs; ^'lilRssionaries from America are the same as 
missionaries from England, they worship the same God 
and teach the same^ religion." The difficulty being thus 
solved, the whole weight of Vancouver's advice turned in 
favor of receiving the missionaries wKo had arrived, and' 
die king and chiefs had but Httle farther hesitation in 
giving them a welcome on shore. 

While the question was pending^it^wasa season of im« 
mense interest with the missionaries, and they spent much 
time in prayer before God. They would have felt more 
solicitude had not the hand of God been already so re- 
markably displayed iniO]|ening.the way before them. It 
was a time of deep feeling, for, in behalf of the Sand- 
wich Islands, the glories oiChristianityor the horrors of 
heathenism were held in a trembling balance. In the 
event, notice again^the favor of God. The chiefs con- 
cluded, notwithstanding the opposition of many ill-mind- 
ed for.eigners, to permit tbe missionaries to reside among, 
them. 

The wives of the missionaries, as they first landed, 
were an immense cariosity to the people. They were 
the first white females they had seen. The people 
crowded about in great multitudes to gaze upon them,' 
andexibited tbe great^sC^ €4cK]aenee and*the most earn- 
est gestures in describing their appearance and their 
dress: 

Gn account of the peculiar forflf of their bonnetd, giv-^ 
ing a long appearance to tlieir neoks^ the natives ex- 
dlamed; "Ai oeoe*^ (k)ngs necks^; sifd in accordance 
with the habits of the people, Ai oeoe became the com-^ 
mon> appellation to designate missionaries fort some years 
aftevi 

The people showed not only tiveir curiosity and inters » 
est, but seemed kkad and well pleased.- Thfie wives of 
the nuasionaries, too, presented aiiaargumeBt of iRimense 
importance. It is said, that wKen some flrreigners re- 
marked W'the chiefs iHaf 'the laissionaries bSad eome t9 
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make war upon themy anCdispossess them of their land;, 
they repliedlr *If.'they had come to make war, would, 
they have bipought with them their ddicate wives?' The 
same has been the unanswerable argciment in the com- 
mencemen^t of other missions, Tfteir presence has been 
the best possible defence. 

Agreeable to the wishes of the c!iiefs some of the mis- 
sionaries remained^af^Kailua — others designa^ted by lot 
went to Oahii with the King- — and otheru accompanied . 
the son of Kaumualii to the Island !of Kauav^ So the 
way was fully opened, and the messengers of mercy im- 
mediately planted on three of the principal islands. 

It is in place to mention here the names of /some of 
the laborers in, this missionary field; and that I may a- 
void interruption in the thread of narrative hereafter, I 
shall take the liberty to anticipate time and'give.at once 
statistics of all the laborers, who in the providence of God 
have been allowed to share in the good work at these 
islands. 

The pioneer company of 'missionaries to the islands ^ 
arrived March 30th 1820 and conmsted of the fdUowing 
persons,, with their wives: Asa ThUrston andHiram Bing- 
ham, ordainedl^missionaries, Daniel Cfa^mberlaio, farrher, 
Thomas Hblman; physician, Samuel Whitney , mechan- 
ic aad^teacher, (since OKfained to the work of the min- 
istry^ Samuel Ruggles, catechist and teacher, and Eli- 
sha Loomis, printer and teacKer. Three natives of the is- 
lands, who had received some little education at Corn- 
wall; JBdnolii, Hopu and Kanui, were also attached to 
the company of pioneers. H^mehume, also, ,son of Kau- 
mualii the chief of Kauai^ sailed:^with them on a return 
to his fathers 

Htere shpuld be add^d the Rfev; William EBis of the 
Kondbn Missionary Society who was providentially led 
h^re ftom»;the S(^iety Islands. Some native assistants 
frbm those islands should also be mentioned? H6 arrived 
Ai>nPl6th 1822, returned that year for his. wife^ jBUid left 
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finally September 1824, makings a residence on the is-- 
lands, allowing for the interruption, of about two years. 

The first'reinfoi cement to the niisflioR arrived April 27: 
1S23; and cottsisFted of Wilfem Richards, Chiaries^ S. 
Ste'i^'art and^ Artemas Bishop^ ordained missionaries,. 
Joseph Goodrich^ and* Jftmes BIy, lioensed^ preacbersy 
Abraham Blatchley, physician; their- wives; Levi Gham- 
berlain, stii^erintendent of secular concerns; Miss Betsey 
Stockton,' a colored woHieia; one native of the Society 
Islands and three of the Sandwich liilaiids who hadi«- 
eeivedsome education at the Cornwall School. 

The second reinforcement arrived March 31st 1828^ 
and consisted of Lorrin Andrews, Jonathan S. Green, Pe- 
ter J^. Giilick and Bphraim W. Clark, ordained mission- 
aries', Gerrif P; Jfedfl, ph^siciair, Stephen Shephard^ 
printer, their wives; Miss Maria C. Ogden, Miss Delia 
Stone, Miss Mary Ward and Miss Mtiria Patten, assist- 
ants and teacher^.. 

The third reinforcement arrived June 7th 1831; and 
consisted ofDwight Baldwtn, Hueben Tihker>and Shel- 
don Dibble, ordained missionaries,. Andrew Johnstone, 
assistant in* secular affairs, and their wives. 

The fourth reinforcemenfearrived May 17th 1832; and 
consisted of John S. Emerson, David B. Lyman, 
Ephraim-SpauldinglWilliam R'Afexander^ Richard Arm- 
strong,' Cochran Forbes, Hkrvey> R. Hitchcock and Lo- 
renzo Lyons, ordained missionaries; AFonzo Chapin, 
physician; th«if wives;: and Edmvnd H. Rogers, prin- 
ter. 

The fifth remf6rcement*arrived in^ th'e spring' of 1833 
and consisted of Benjaanin. W: Parker and Lowdi Smith 
ord&ined missionaries; their wives; and Lemuel Puller, 
printer. The Rev. John DteH arrived at the same tkne, 
under , patronage of 'the American Seamen's Friend Soci- 
ety, to tabor at the port^of H6noInla. Mfi Diell lost his 
h^th', left the islands in the Fiill of 1840, and deceased 
on his passage home. N^ws have bteen received ( 1 842) of 
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the appointment of Mr. Damon to fiU hurplace, and that* 
his arrival here may soon be expected! 

The sixth reinforcement arrived June 6th 1835 and 
consisted! of Titus Coan, ordained'^ mimonary, Henry 
Dimond, bookbinder, Edwin O. Hall, printer; their wi- 
ves; Miss Lydia Brown and Miss Elizabetii M. Hitcd- 
cock. 

The seventh reinforoement arrived' in A'pril 183T, 
and consisted of Isaac Bliss, Daniel T. Conde, Mark 
Ives, ordained missionaries, Thomas Lafoo, misnomuy 
and physician, Seth L. Andrews, physician, Samuel N. 
Castle, assistant secular superintendent, Edward Bailey, 
Amos Sb Cooke, Edward Johnson, Horton^O, Kiiapp,. 
Edwin Locke, Charles Mc. Donald, Bethuel Munn, 
William S. Van Duzee, Abner Wilcox, teachers; their 
wives; and also Miss Marcia M. Smith and:iMiss Lucia 
6. Smith teachers. 

The eighth reinforcement arrived in^tfie spring of 
1 84 i, and consists of Elias Bond, DanierDole, and John 
D. Parisv ordained missionaries, William H. Rice teacher^ 
and their wives; the original destinatioa of Messrs. Faris 
and Rice was to the Oregon mission, but through their 
request, it has beem changed by the Boacdto these Is- 

Of the con^any of foreign laborers above named, one 
printer, one teacher and six female assistants have died in 
the field; left from failure of health or forotber reasons, 
6 mtntsters of^tKe gospel, 3 physicians, 2 printers, 1 farm- 
er, 2 teachers, and 1 6 female assistants; remaining in the 
work or on tea^)ovary^ absences from it, though not 
ail in^connectioB'with the American Board^^ ministers, 
9 teachersi 3 physicians one of whom is a n»tuister, 2 prin- 
ters, 1 bookbinder, 2 secuhr agents and 46 female assis- 
tarts. . 

Various changes have been continually taking place 
in location and in assignments of labors wbicb it would 
not perhaps be interesting to notice. 
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Statistics of Locatioir. 

The following are the stations taken and sustained by. 
the mission with the date of occupation and tbelocationi 
of laborers, in. K42. 

ISLANI^- or HAWAII.. 

KAi-LDA. 1820 — Asa Thurston, Mt^ionary; Seth h.. 
Andrews, M. D. Physician\ Mrs. Thurston and Mrs. An- 
drews. 

KEALAKEAKUA 1824 — Cochrau Forbes and Mark Ives,. 
^Ssswnaru$\ Mrs. Forbes and Mrs. Ives. 

wAiMEA. 1832 — Lorenzo Lyons, Misnonaryy and, 
Mrs. Lyons. 

HiLo. 1824 — Ifevid Bi Eyjtnan and Titus Coan, Mi»r 
sionar%e9\ Abner Wilcox, TeacR'cr;- Mrs. Lyman, Mrs.. 
Coan, and Mrs. Wilcox. 

KOHALA 1837 — Elias Bond, JifRssionary; Mrs. Bond* 

KjLVy 1841, Jphn D^ Paris, im^onary) Mrs. Pari»v 

ISLAND OF MAUI. 

LAHAiNA. 1823::— Dwight Baldwin, M. IX iV/t^icnaryi 

Mrs. Baldwin. 

LAHAiNALuifik. 1831 — E|)hraim W. Clapk, Sheldon- 
Dibble, John S. Emerson, Mxsjsionarie&i Mrs. Clark, 
Mrs. Dibble, Mrs. Bhnerson. 

wAiLUKu. 1832 — Jonathan S. GfTeeny, Missionary; 
Edward Bailey, Teacher; Mrs. Green and Mrs. Bailey,.. 
Miss Mhria C. Ogdfen, Te&chen 

HANA. 1837 — Daniel T. Conde, Missionary; Williatn. 
H* Rice, Teacher; Mrs. Conde, and Mrs. Rice. 

ISLAND or MQLOKAl. 

K ALU A AH A. 1832 — H^fvey R. Hitchcock, Missionarjfi. 
Mrs. Hitchcock. Miss Lydia Brown Teacher. 
Mr? jMunnoa^a visit, tQ the United S;ates^ 
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Sutitticft-of Looation. 

•BLAND» or OAUU». 

HoifoLuDu. 1820 — ^&ichard- .Armstrong, LoweirSmitftv 
and Peter J. Gulick, MissionArie^ Levi Chamberlain, 
SupeHntlmdtni qf Secular Concerns; Amos S. Cooke 
and Horton O. Knapp, TeacAer^; Henry Dimond, Book- 
binder;, Edwin O. Hall, Seeulat As9idiant. Edmund; 
W. Rogers, Frinten; Airs. Aiinstrong^.Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
6\i]ick, Mrs. Chamberlain, Mrs. Cooke, Mrs. Knapp^ 
Mrs. Dimond^ Mrjs. Hali^ and Mrs. Rogers. 

pcNAHou. 1841 — Dimiel DoXeyMuiwnary; T^Jbts. Dole 
and Mis»Mas»ia M. Smith. 

EWA. 1834 — Artemas Bishop, MiMonary; and Mrsv 
Bishop.. 

WAISA.LUA. 1832 — A. F» Sfmtli, l^Essionary; Edwiir 
Locke, Teacher; Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Locke. 

KAXEOHE. 1834 — Benjamin W. Parker, MUaionarjf; 
Mrs. Parker. 

Rev. Hiram Bingham and Mrs. Bingham and Ml 
Samuel N» Castie on a lusit to the United. States^ 

ISLAeND or- KAUA1V. 

wAiMCA. I660^^amui&l Whitney:,. Misaionarj/; Mrs. 
Whitney; 

KOLOA. 1*834 — Njr>w vacant, but expected to be occu- 
pied by a missionary and a physician now on their way 
to the Islands. 

wAioLi. 1834 — William P Alexander, Missionary; 
S(lward: Johnaon^. Teacher.; Mris* Alexander and. Mrs. 
Sfyhiisoiu 
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The Rev. WUIiani Richardsy- Rev. iLorrin Ahdrews, 
Rev. Thomas Lafon M. D. Cemt P. Judd M. D<-and 
Mr. Andrew Johnstone, Teacbep, and iheir wives, are 
also labodng directly for ihe good of l9)e nation tiiough 
not at present imdcH' the cave 'of the American ^oard. 
To this number ought perhaps to be «idded the Rev. 
Reuben Tinker who is at present witfi his family in the 
United States ,but for whose return we are allowed to 
hope. Thece are other residents, who are pious, and 
others still of industry and good morflSs, whose influence 
upon the nation is salutary, but, none that I am aware of, 
whose exclusive object is professedly to enlighten and 
evangelize the peqple. 

All the laborefB above jnamed, receid^, fccwnpany by 
company as they acriiied,an expvess and -cordial welcome 
from the chiefe and peqple to reside and labor among 
thenrr, — a fact creditable to the nation and calling for 
special gratitude to the all-wise disposer of events. 
Surely at these isdands^ feast, a door has been opened 
before the messengers of mercy that may justly be called 
wide and efiectucd. 
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'Oitocaclas repuuning. 



We helve seen that God remarkably prepared the waf 
'for the fiioneers of the mission before they reached the 
^islands) and that at ^hek arrival they wereiavorably re^ 
'ceived. There were, however., difficulties and obstacles 
enough remaining to test -their energy, 4heir self-denial, 
their perseverance and their faith. It was a withering 
climate to which ^ey had come, and a land /ar q^from 
ehristian countries and destitute of almost all the com- 
forts of ci^vilized life. Then^ ignorance, degradation 
and crime among the people, and evils too introduced by 
dissipated foreigners, Sitood forth in all their prominence, 
loathsomeness and horror. These first difficulties with 
which the missionaries were called to coiAend, are deserv^ 
ing of more notice than I shall be able in this limited 
work to bestow i]fK>n '«f bem« 

In casing up some of them for ccmsideraAioB, it is nat^ 
ural to name fin^, ^SeprivaUons of a temporal kini. 
They constituted, of course, the least trial, inasmuch, as 
bodily suffering is always Jess than thaft of the mind. 

It is diffioalt for ihose who reside in a land of unres^ 
trained plenty and of countless comforts to ima^ne, what 
and howgresGt were the deprivations of ibe farst mission* 
aries tothese idan4s, It is indeed dificuklbr reinforce- 
ments recently canviwd Ho form a mew dUt^t^ just as 
they were in those days ^of destitution and embar- 
rassment. I know not how we shall better be able to get 
at their condition than to contrast it vrith the comforts • 
and conveniences that at present exist in the missioB. 
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Uncorolortable hoaaas. 

At present most of the memberB of the missidb have 
^comfortable houses of stoBS, mud brick or wood. By a 
vcomfcfrtable bouse, I mean^ a house plainly finished with 
'doors, windows, floor aiid ceiling, and containing a ^re- 
'oeiving room, a4>ed room, a children's bed room where 
necessary, a study, a room for doirtg domestic work and 
for eating with a pantry annexed, and a place for awstove 
for cooking. Most of the houses of the missionaries 
are of stone, stone being -bdih cheaper and cooler than 
wood. Some are construoted with mud bricks^dried in 
vthe sun. Some ««e«covered with shingle or zinc and^ 
others are thatched. In some cases, in addition flto< the 
'rooms above named, ithere is a spare room for accom- 
modating a stranger 4>r a fellow laboTdr who may need to 
lodge for the nighl. 

The first missionaries foT'^ ^numljer of years ^WefTe hot 
'thus favored. The houses they at first-obtained were) 
merely (thatched huts like those of the natives, ivitbout' 
floor, ceiling or any fixtures; simple openings serving 
for doots and windows. A single Ww room of this kind 
was parlor, bedroom, spare room, pantry and Study; 
and the cooking was either 4lone in the open-air, ^or in 
a shed adjaceiN:. The missionaries soon began te im- 
prove upon the thatched -native hut, — enlarged the -size, 
made partitions, formed floors and windows, and in seme 
few instacH^es obtained boards for floors. But, the native 
hut was Warm, infested with wermin,'a<nd at rainy ^t»- 
tioRS, so damp as no wet one^ Teet in orossing the room; 
they were also ^oo frail to (be 'worthy of many fixtures «or 
improvements. Attention was 'then tuvned^o housesti? 
stone, mud 'brick or wood, andas*workmen coiild'beob^ 
-tained and the means afforded, soch bouses hanre heen 
gradually construoted, till the mission has arrived to its 
ipresent degree «ff comfo|4« fivt, the pro«pess was %l«w^ 
even 14 yeans rafter thecoinniencementHx the missfon^'n 
majority of its .memben were $ittiU living in tn0tnft 
thatched houses. Even then a :rei&forcemeitt lelt kaSt 
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favored to obtain permaaent houses as soon as 3 or 4 
jears after their arrival, and after having lost the vigor of 
health in miserable huts. 

In regard to furniture, the change has been as great. 
In entering a missionary's bouse, at the present time, you 
^ill find chairs, a table, a settee perhaps, and in some cases 
a matting under foot; the various orooms have their ap- 
propriate furniture, plain indeed, but, with some excep- 
tions, sufficient and comfortable. But these comforts have 
been obtained gradually. Time was, wlien a box in 
which one's goods came out, served for a table, and 
smaller boxes for chairs, when a board nailed to the posts 
<yi the house served for cupboard and pantry, and another 
for clothes press and ^bureau, and when a stranger, 
if entertained, was cfcl'ged to lodge on mats spread nn the 
ground for lack of both floor and bedstead. J!^either was 
such the case with the first missionaries alone. One 
needs only cast his mind back 5 or 6 years to bring up 
fresh and vivid such instances of destitution. 

At the prescfflt time horses are becoming common, 
but formerly the missionary was obliged to travel, though 
under a withering sun, entirely on foot. At present, 
milk and biAter .are obtained more or less at aD the sta- 
• tions. But it is but a few years, since milk could not be 
obtained even for the youngest children, far less for com- 
mon use or for making butter. Now, chickens, ducks 
I and turkeys can be obtained, and sometimes fresh beef; 
but once ^t pork and beef from ships were the main 
dependence with hard bread and a little old flour — miser- 
able and indigestible articles indeed afiter so long a voy- 
age. We Jaave also now irish potatoes, indian corn, toma- 
toes,a supply of molasses and sugar and some little native 
wheat,, s^ which comforts are liew and highly apprecia- 
ted; aiid me are also ^better supplied thas ibrmerly with 
flour irom the United States. 'Tirate was, when flour and 
sugar were so sparingly sup plied as not to admit of being 
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freely used but to be kept rather as occasioDal luxuries 
and especially for the sick and feeble. 

These privations that I have named were endured, in 
part because the islands were far off and articles of com- 
fort could not be readily imported; in part en account of 
some notions of economy then existing which are now 
looked back upon as having been extreme and erroneous; 
and ill part because some comforts such as houses and fur- 
niture could not be obtained but at a great experditure of 
funds for which the missionaries were unwilling to draw^ 
till frequent failures of health forced upon them the ne- 
cessity. 

A missionary's support at the islands, costs more now 
than some years ago and for evident reasor s. He lives 
now more in a style of civilization than formerly, and more 
articles of comfort have been developed at the islands 
and imported fr^m abroad which can be obtained for 
money. As these comforts are continually increasing at 
the islands, the annual, expenditure of a missionary will 
probably continue in some measure to increase, till the 
question shall arise whether the limit has not been 
reached where increase of comforts should cease and re- 
trenchment should begin; if indeed that limit in some 
eases has not already been attained. 

There was one alleviation to the destitute circumstan- 
ces of the first missionaries, more particularly however 
after several years, — afiei indeed the first reinforcement 
had arrived. 

Missionaries then bciig few in number, and looked: 
upon as a novel company in the land and having gained 
confidence and esteem,, were in a modified sense adopted 
into the family of chiefs, and received more personal fa- 
vors and presents both irom chiefs and people of such 
things as they were able to bestow, than is common for 
any to receive at the present time. With this alleviation, 
hafidly indeed worthy of being named, we must look 
upon them as patiently and cheerfully laboring, under 
circuoii^taQt^s oX great poverty and deprivation* 
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make war upon tfaemy and dispossess them of their land;, 
they replied^ 'If.'they had come to make war, would, 
tliey have bl?ought with thein their delicate wives?' The ^ 
same has been -the unanswerable argument in the com- 
mencement of other missions, TReir presence has been 
the best' possible defence. 

Agreeable to the wishes of the c^iiefs some of the mis- 
sionaries remained'^at'^Kailua — others designated ;by lot 
went to Oihu with the King — and others accompanied , 
the son of Kaumualii to thie Island !of Kaua'v^ So the 
way was fully opened, and the messengers of mercy im- 
mediately planted on three of the principal islands. 

It is in place to mention here the names of /some of 
the laborers in, this missionary field; and that I may a- 
void interruption^ in the thread of narrative hereafter, I 
shall take the liberty to anticipate time apd give, at once 
statistics of ail the laborers, who in the providence of God 
have been allowed to share in the good work at these 
islands. 

The pioneer company of ^missionaries to the islands ^ 
arrived March 30th 1820 and consisted of the fallowing 
persons,, with their wives: Asa ThUrston andHiram Bing- 
ham, ordainedl missionaries, Daniel Chftimberlain, fa'rrher, 
Thomas Hblman^ physician, Samuel Whitney, mechan- 
ic a»d~teacher, (since ordkined to the work of the min- 
istry^ Siimuel Ruggles, catechist and teaeher, and Eli- 
sha Loomis, printer and teacKer. iTiree natives of the is- 
lands, who had received some little edujQation at Corn- 
wall^ JUdnplii, Hopu and Kanui, were also attached to 
the company of pioneers. Htimehunie, also, ^on of Kau- 
mualii the drief of Kauai^ sailed:^with them on a return 
to his fathert 

Here should be adddd the Rev; William Eflis of the 
iJondbn Missionary Society who was providential Jy led 
here ftom'ithe Society Islandsi. Some native assistants 
ffbm those islands should also be mentioned.'" He arrived 
A|wiKl6th 1822, returned that year for hisi wife, jandleft 
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finally September 182#, makiiig^a residence on the is-, 
htfids, allowing for the interruption, of about two years. 

The first 'reinfot cement to the mission arnved April 27, 
1S23 ; and consisted of William Richards, CMarW S * 
SteH'artand Artemas Bishop-, ordained missionaries,. 
Joseph Goodrich^ and' Jllmes Hly^ licensed^ preachers^ 
Abraham Blatchley, physician; their- wives; tevi Cham- 
berlain, sup^intendent of secular concerns; Miss Betsey 
Stockton,' a- eolereiiwomea; one native of the Society 
Islands and three of the SandH^ich IMands who hadTe- 
eeived'some edacatton at the Cornwall School. 

The second reinforcement arrived March 31st 1828; 
and consisted of Lorrin Andrews, Jonathan S. Green, Pe- 
ter JK Gnilick and Ephraim W. Clark, ordained mission- 
arres*, Gerrit* P; ftdfl, ph)siciaR, Stephen Shephard,^ 
printer; their wives; Miss Maria C. Ogden, Miss Delia 
Stone, Miss Mary Ward and Miss Mliria Fatten, assist- 
ants and teachers;. 

The third reinforcement arrived June 7th 1831; and 
consisted ofDwight Baldwin, Rueben Tinker>and Shel- 
don Dibble, ordained missionaries,. Andrew Johnstone, 
assistant in secular affairs, and their wives. 

The fourth reinforcementiarrived May 17th 1832; and 
consisted of John S. Emerson, David B. Lyman, 
Bphraim-Spaulding^William R'Afexander; Richard Arm- 
strong/ Cochran R>rbes, Harvey* R. Hitchcock and Lo- 
renzo Lyons, ordained missionaries; ATonzo Chapin, 
physician; their wives;: and Edmi^nd H. Rogers, prin- 
ter. 

Tiie fifth remforcement^arrived in th'e springs of 1833 
and consisted of Benjamia Wl Parker and Lowell Smith 
ordiined missionaries; their wives; and Lemuel Puller, 
printer. The Rev. John DfeH arrived at the same time, 
under , patronage of :the American Si^amen's Friend Soci- 
ety, to Idbor at the porf^of H6noluIa. Mr: Diell lost his 
hiealth, left the islands in the FilU of 1840, and deceased 
on his passage home. News have been received (1 842) of 
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The Rev. WUliam Richardsy- Rev. Lorrin Atidrews, 
Rev. Thomas Lafon M. B. 4aesnt P. Judd M. D^-and 
Mr. Andrew Johnstone, TeachePy and iheir wives, are 
also labonng directly for ihe good of l9)e nation though 
not at present imdcH' the cave <of the American Board. 
To this number ought perhaps to be «idded the Rev. 
Reuben Tinker who is at present witfi his family in the 
United States but for whose return we are allowed to 
hope. Thece are other jresidents, who are pious, and 
others still of industry and good monAs, whose influence 
upon the nation is salutary, but, none that I am aware of, 
vwhose exclusive object is professedly to enlighten and 
evangelize the peqple. 

All the laborefB above named, recein^, fccwnpany by 
company as they acriiied,im expvess andcordial welcome 
from the chiefe and peqple to reside and labor among 
them^ — a fact creditable to the nation and calling for 
special ,^ratitude to the all-wise disposer of events. 
Surely al these isdands^Veast, a door has been opened 
before the messengers of mercy that may justly be called 
wide and effiectucd. 
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We laff9e seen that God remarkably prepared the waf 

'tot the fiioneers of the mission before they reached the 

tislandS) and that at 4^he»r arrival th^ wereiavorably re^ 

'<:eived. There were, however., difficulties and obstacles 

enough remaining to test -their energy, 4heir self-denial, 

their perseverance and their faith. It was a withering 

climate to which 4hey had come, and a land /ar qfff from 

ehristian countries and destitute of almost all the com- 

>forts of civilized life. Then, ignorance, degradation 

and crime among the people, and evils too introduced by 

dissipated foreigners, stood forth in all their prominence, 

loathsomeness and horror. These first difficulties with 

which the niissionaries were called to coiAend, are deserv^ 

ing of more notice than I shall be able in this limited 

work to bestow i]fK>n '«f bem« 

In casing up seme of them for ccmsideraftioB, it is aat*^ 
ural to name firi^, dteprivaiUona of a iemparal kind. 
They constituted, of course, the least trial, inasmuch, as 
bodily suffering is always Jess than thaft of the mind. 

It is diffiofdt fct ihose who reside in a land of unres^ 
trained plenfty and of countless comforts to imagine, whait 
and howgreait were the deprivations of %be ivst mission^ 
aries tothese idan4s, It is indeed dificukf(»r reinftmse- 
ments receatly canviwd Ho form a mew df "ftiii^ just as 
they were in those days ^of destitution and embar- 
rassment. I know not how we shall better be able to get 
at their condition than to contrast it with the comforts 
and conveniences that at present exist in the mission. 
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Uncomfortable iwusas. 

At present most of the membereof the missidb have 
^^comfortable houses of stone, mud brick or wood. By a 
K^omfc^table bouse^ I mean^ a house plainly finished with 
doors, windows, floor aiid ceiling, and containing a t^re- 
'ceiving room, a4>ed room, a children's bed room where 
necessary, a study, a room for doirtg domestic work and 
for eating with a pantry annexed, and a placefor a «toire 
for cooking. Most of the houses of the missionaries 
are of stone, stone being -bdih cheaper and cooler than 
wood. Some are constructed with mud bricks'dried in 
cthe sun. Some ««e«covered with shingle or zinc and^ 
others are thatched. In some cases, in addition ato' the 
'rooms above named, Uhere is a spare room for accom- 
modating a stranger «r a fellow laboTer who may need to 
lodge for the nigbst. 

The first missionaries fot>a liuml>er of years ^Weffe not 
■thus favored. The houses they at first obtained were] 
merely (thatched huts like those of the natives, ivitbout^ 
floor, ceiling or any -fixtures; simple openings serving 
for doors and windows. A single Ww room of this kind 
was p^lor, bedroom, spare room, pantry and study; 
and the cooking was either 4lone in the open-air, tir in 
a shed adjacent. The missionaries soon began te ^no- 
prove upon the thatched :native hut, — enlarged the -size, 
made partitions, formed floors and windows, and in seme 
few instances obtained boards for floors. 8ut, the native 
hut was Warm, infested with vermin, amd at rainy ^t»- 
tioRS, so damp as no wet one'^ feet in orossing the room; 
they 'were also^oo frail to rbe 'worthy of many fixtures ^or 
improvements. Attention was 'then tuvnedto housestif 
stone, muel^brick or wood, and as workmen could 'be <>b^ 
•tainecl and the means afforded, soch bouses hanre heen 
gradually construeted, till the mission has arrived to its 
ipresent degree «ff comfoi^ fivt, the pro|vess was %1«fw; 
even 14 yeans rafter the'Coinnienc6ment«c« the nfissfofi^^ 
'majority of its memben were ^ittiH ^iwiiig in tMt\»t 
thatched houses. Even then a :rei&forGemeitt lelt ksdtt 
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^favored to obtain permaaend: houses as soon as 3 or 4 
jears after their arrival, and after having lost the vigor of 
iiealth in miserable huts. 

In regard to furniture, the change has been as great. 
In entering a missionary's bouse, at the present time, you 
ovill find chairs, a table, a settee perhaps, and ia some eases 
a matting under foot; the vstrious .rooms have their ap- 
propriate furniture, plain indeed, but, with some excep- 
tions, sufficient and comfortable. But these comforts have 
been obtained gradually. Time was, when a box in 
-which one's goods came out, served for a table, and 
smaller boxes for chairs, when a board nailed to the posts 
<»f the house served for cupboard and pantry, and another 
for clothes press and .bureau, and when a stranger, 
if entertained, was ^tol'ged to lodge on mats spread nn the 
ground for lack of bcKth floor and bedstead. J^either was 
such the case with the first missionaries alone. One 
needs only cast his mind back 5 or 6 years *to bring up 
iresh and vivid such instances of destitution. 

At the prescfflt time horses are becoming common, 
but formerly the juissionary was obliged to travel, though 
under a withering sun, entirely on foot. At present, 
milk and buQLteriare obtained more or less at aD the sta- 
tions. But A islbut a few years, since milk could not be 
obtained even for the youngest children, far less for com- 
mon use or for making butter. Now, chickens, ducks 
I and turkeys can be obtained, and sometimes fresh beef; 
but once sail pork and beef from ships were the main 
dependence with hard bread and a little old flour— miser- 
able and indigestible articles indeed after so long a voy- 
age. We .have also now irish potatoes, indian corn, toma- 
toes,a supply ctf molasses and sugar and some little native 
wheat,, all which comforts are new and highly apprecia- 
ted; aiid we are also 'better supplied ihas ibrmerly with 
flour irom the United States. 'Time was, when flour and 
sugar were so sparingly supplied as not to admit of being 
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freely used. but to be kept rather as occasioiMtl luxuries- 
and especially for the sick and feeble. 

These privations that I have named were endured, in 
part becau.se the islands were far off and articles of com- 
fort could not be readily imported; in part on account of 
some notions of economy then existing which are now 
looked back upon as having been extreme and erroneous; 
and ill part because some comforts such as houses and fur- 
niture could not be obtained but at a great expenditure of 
funds for which the missionaries were unwilling to draw,. 
till frequent failures of health forced upon them the ne- 
cessity. 

A missionary's support at the islands, costs more now 
than some years ago and for evident reasor s. He lives 
now more in a style of civilization than formerly ,and more 
articles of comfort have been developed at the islands 
and imported fr^m abroad which can be obtained for 
money. As these comforts are continually increasing at 
the islands, the annuali expenditure of a missionary will 
probably continue in some measure to increase, till the 
question shall arise whether the limit has not been 
reached where increase of comforts should cease and re- 
trenchment should begin; if indeed that limit in some 
cases has not already been attained. 

There was one alleviation to the destitute circumstan- 
ces of the first missionaries, more particularly however 
after several years, — afiei indeed the first reinforcement 
had arrived. 

Missionaries then bei )g few in number, and looked 
upon as a novel company in the land and having gained 
confidence and esteem,, were in a modified sense adopted 
into the family of chiefs, and received more personal fa- 
vors and presents both irom chiefs and people of such 
things as they were able to bestow, than is common for 
any to receive at the present time. With this alleviation, 
hascfly indeed worthy of being named, we must look 
upon them as patiently and cheerfully laboring, under 
circuoii^taDpes of^ great poverty and deprivation* 
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Difiiculty of cojaraunicating with the people^ 

Butleaving this topic, which is dfesemngof less notice 
tiian others^ we proceed to mention the grJBat difficulty 
mtfirttofi commumcating mth the people. The pio- 
neers arrived with hearts full of compassioa«for the per- 
isl)ing people and-^ glowing^' with zealfto^^inake known at 
once the precious- name of Jesas — ^totell the story of his 
death and to propose through hls^medtation the terms of. 
salvation, rich, fu)l and^ free. Butj they had come to a 
people of another tongue, to*a peojde- too without any 
written, languageand whose kinguage evenwhen tho- 
roughly learned was exceedingly meagre and deficent ia^ 
terms to express the great truths of revelation. 

The three youth, who had»beeneducatediat Cornwall, 
and who sailed, as has been said^.witfa the pioneers, had: 
been depended 'upon to act as interpreters and as teach- 
ers. Bet too much had been- expected of them. Hav- 
ing been absent many years from their native land they 
liad forg|dtten.;muGh of their own- tongue, but, the greatest 
deficiency was, that they knew far less the force and 
meaning of English words than was supposed. They 
were exeeedingly ignorant — feir - more so ■ than was im- 
agined by^ their friendi) iii the* United- States. Hltving: 
been taught through the medium of the English only 
they had gained but a very^few ideas, and-many of the 
ideas they had gained- were eonfused and incorrect. 
They were of' course miserable interpreters and very^ 
poor teachers. They were often found teaching doc- 
trines and practices altogether opposed to the ptecepts. 
of the Bible and the spirit of the gospeK- Besides, one 
of them, Kanui, soon fell -into sinv-and-^was exeommunica— 
ted; another, Hopu,- was more correct at &stfbut after- 
wards became wayward? In late? years he has been 
several times suspended from the church for irregularr 
conduct; and the third, HonoK, now dead; was a man 
naturally of a weak mind and frail body and could not 
of course be of much service. The natives who sailed 
witht^e first, reinforcement proved to be no better assist-- 
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ants. Those who came with the pioneers were of some 
use as interpreters and in other ways, notwithstanding all 
their deficiencies and waywardness, but the company . 
who came with the first reinforcement were certainly a f 
hindrance in the work rather than a help. To have vis- 
ited a ioreignland, to be bet'er clad than their fellow coun- 
trymen, to receive some attei.tion from chiefs and for- 
eigners, were distir ctions which their weak brains and un- ^ 
stable minds could not endure. They soon made ship- I 
wreck of the hopes of heir friends, and it is to be feared ' 
also, in most cases of their own souls. 

The native youth named Invirg failed in a great meas- 
ure as interpreters, the necessity was the greater for the 
the missionaries to acquire at once the language. And 
the same youth being of l.ttle service as helps in acquir- 
ing the language, the miss.oharies found nothing left but 
their own unassisted skill and application to accomplish 
the task. The task was indeed a difficult one, for there 
was no vocabulary, no grammar and not a paragraph in- j 
deed printed or written in the langucge. Of coarse they I 
were obliged to learn the language entirely by the ear — 
to collect the articulate sounds — to fix upon signs orlet- 
lers to express those sounds and thus proceed from step to 
step to reduce a barbarous tongue to a written language. 
Those who have never been called to such a task can 
probabFy form Htie conception of its difficulty. ItUs a 
toilsome work to be obliged to substitute any foreign lan- 
guage for one's mother tongue, and most of all an mi- 
written language and one wretchedly deficient in terms 
tt> express the ideas of an intelligent and religious mind. 
It was a toilsome work indeed^— a work notof months 
only but of years. And those were long years to th^ 
missionaries, for they were panting to engage in the di- 
rect work of proclaiming the news of salVation to the 
multitudes of heatBen whom they saw rapidly dying a- 
b^^ltottirt'Jill tjid^igti&a^^ (^ * ^ -- 

^^l)i^iif <h»l'p^riod'bf 4^(jdii%g kti^^I^^ tongtte 
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First fltalioa».t4ken. Barnes .of the Pioneers. . 

make war upon tfaemy and* dispossess them of their land;, 
they repliedif *If/they had come to make, war, wouW. 
they have bl?ought with thein their d^Ucate wives?' The 
same has been the unanswerable argument in the com- 
mencemen;t of other missions^ Their presence has been 
the best possible defence. 

Agreeable to the wishes of the c'liefs some of the mis- 
sionaries remained'^at'^Kailua — others designated .by lot 
went to Oihu witli the King — and others accompanied . 
the son of Kaumualii to the Island !of Kauai* So the 
way was fully opened, and the messengers of mercy im- 
mediately planted on three of the principal islands. 

It is in place to mention here the lumes of. some of 
the laborers in, this missionary field; and that I may a- 
void interruption in the thread of narrative hereafter, I 
shall take the liberty to anticipate time and "give. at once 
Statistics of all the laborers, who in the providence of God 
have been allowed to share in the gpod work at these 
islands. 

The pioneer company of "missionaries to the islands > 
arrived March 30th 1820 and consisted of the fdllowihg 
persons,, with their wives: Asa ThUrston andHiram Bing- 
ham, ordained! missionaries, Daniel Chamberlain, fa'rrtier, 
TJiomas Hblmany physician, Samuel Whitney, mechan- 
ic aad'teacher, (since ovd'ained to the work of the min- 
istry^ S«lmuel Ruggles, catechist and teacher, and Eli- 
sha Loomis, printer and teacher. Three natives of the is- 
lands, who had received * some little edux^atipn at Corn- 
wall, JffbnpH, Hopu and Kanui, were also attached to 
the company of pioneers. Htimehume, also, ^on of Kau- 
mualii the chi6f of Kauai, sailed'with them on a return 
to his fathfirt 

Ifere should be adddd the Rfev; William Ellis of the 
t^ndbn Missionary Society who was providential Jy led 
hiere ftom^the Society Islands. Some native assistants 
frbm those islands should also be mentioned." H6 arrived 
.fl^Pl6th 1822, returned that year for his wife, and left 
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finaUj^ September 1804, making a residence on the is-- 
lands, allowing fbr the interruption, of about two years. 

The first'reinfoi cement to the roisston arrived April 2X 
1823; and consisted of WiUiam RicKards^ CMarles- S, 
Stewart and' Artemaa Bishop-, erdained missionaries^. 
Joseph Goodrich^ and* James Hly, Iieense<t> preachers^ 
Abraham Blatchley, physician; their- wives; tevi Gham-^ 
berlain, stip^intendent of ^secular concerns; Miss Betsey 
Stockton,'ae0lereii women; one native of the Society. 
Islands and three of the Sand^rich I6^tands wKo had<i«r- 
eeivedsome education at the Cornwall School. 

The second reinforcement arrived March 31st 1828; 
and consisted of Lorrin Andrews, Jonathan S. Green, Pe-^ 
ter ,F. Gulidi and Ephraim W. Clark, ordained mission- 
aries', Gerrit' F: J^dfl, phjsicianj Stephen Shephard^ 
printer; their wives; Miss Maria C Ogden, Miss Delia 
Stone, Miss Mary Wardjand Miss Mliria Fatten, assist- 
ants and teacher*.. 

The third reinforcement arrived June Ttti 1831 ; and 
consisted of- D wight Baldwin, Rueben Tiiiker^and Shel- 
don Dibble, ordained missionaries,. Andrew Jii)hnstone, 
assistant in secular affairs, and their wives. 

The fourth reinforcement-.arrived May 17th 1832; and , 
consisted of John S. Emerson, David B. Lyman, 
Ephraim-Spaulding^William R'Atexander j Richard Arm- 
strong,- Cochran R)rbes, Hkrvey R. Hitchcock and Lo- 
renzo Lyons, ordained missionaries; AFonzo Chapin, 
physicito; their wives;: and E^dmi^nd H. Rogers, prin- 
ter. 

TJie fifth remf6rcement*arrived in th"e spring* of 1833 
and consisted ofBenjamia Wi Parker awd Loweli Smith 
ordiined missionaries; their wives; and Lemuel Puller, 
printer. The Rev. John DteH arrived -at the sameltme, 
under patronage of .the American Seamen's Friend Soci- 
ety, to lelbor at the port of H6nolula. Mr: Diell lost his 
^ hfealth; left the islands in the Fdll of 1840, and decea»ed 
on his passage home. N^ws have bteen received (1 842) of 
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the appointment of Mr. Damon to fiU bi^plaoe, and that- 
his arrival here may soon be expected! 

The sixth reinforcement arrived June 6th 1835 and 
consisted: of Titus Coan, ordained' mindcMiary, Henry 
Dimond, bookbinder, Edwin O. Hall, printer; their wi- 
ves; Miss Lydia Brown and Miss Elizabeth M. Hitch- 
cock. 

The seventh reinforcement arrived in A'pril 183T, 
and consisted of Isaac Bliss, Daniel T. Conde, Mark 
Ives, ordained missionaries, Thomas Lafon, misnojiaiy 
and physician, Seth L. Andrews, physician, Samuel N. 
Castle, assistant secular superintendent, Edward Bailey, 
Amos S> Cooke, Edward Johnson, Horton^Or Kaapp,. 
Edwin Locke, Charles Mc. Donald, Bethuel Munn,. 
William S. Van Duzee, Abner Wilcox, teachers; their 
wives; and also Miss Marcia M. Smith andiMiss Lucia 
6. Smith teachers. 

The eighth reinforcement arrived in ^tEfe spring of 
1841, and consists of Elias Bond, Daniel'Dole, and John 
D. Parisv ordained missionaries, William H. Rice teacher,, 
and their wives; the original destinatioa of Messrs. Paris 
and Rice was to the Oregon mission, but through their 
request, it has beem changed by the Boasdto these Is* 
lands. 

Of the con^any of foreign laborers above named, ose 
printer, one teacher and six female assistants have died in 
the fields left from failure of health or forother reasons, 
S^mtntsters ofrttie gospel, 3 physicians, 2 printers, 1 farm- 
er, 2 teachers, and 1 6 female assistants; remainiiig ia the 
work or. on teo&povary. abs^ices from it^ though not 
all infconnectioa^with the American Board,i!6 ministers, 
dteacherSf 3 physicians one of whom is a nstuister, 2 prin- 
ters, 1 bookbinder, 2 secubr a^nts and 46 female assis- 
tants. . 

Variousr changes have been continually taking place 
io location and in assignments oi labors wbicfc it would 
not perhaps be interesting to notice. 
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Statistics of Locatioir. 

The following are the stations taken and sustained by. 
the mission with the date of occupation and the location 
of laborers, in-, 1S42. 

ISLAND^ Ojr HAWAII;. 

KAix.UA. 1820 — Asa Thurston, JWiwiotrory; Seth t,^ 
Andrews, M.D. PAt/«iciaw; Mrs. Thurston and Mrs. An- 
drews. 

KEALAKEAKUA 1824 — ^Cochran Forbes and Mark Ives,. 
1i/Rssionarut\ Mrs. Forbes and Mrs. Ives. 

WAIMEA. 1832 — Lorenzo Lyons, Missionary, and( 
Mrs. Lyons. 

HiLo. 1824 — David B; Lyjtnan and Titus Coan, Misr 
sionaries] Abner Wilcox, TeacKer; Mrs, Lyman, Mrs., 
Coan, and Mrs. Wilcox. 

KOHALA 1837 — Elias Bond, Missionary; Mrs. Bondi 

KjLu,^ 1841, Jphn D^ Paris, missionary; Mrs. EarisK 

ISLAND OF MAUI. 

LAHAiNA. I823r—Dwight Baldwin, M. Dv Mis^icnary^ 
Mrs. Baldwin. 

LiAHAiNALurfA. J931 — Ephraim W. ClaFk, Sheldon- 
Dibble, John S. Emerson, MisMonaries; Mrs. Clark, 
Mrs. Dibble, Mrs. Bfnerson. 

WAiLUKu. 1832 — Jonathans. Gfteer),., Missionary; 
Edward Bailey, Teacher; Mrs. Green and Mrs. Bailey,.. 
Miss Mkria C. Ogdfen, Te&chen 

HANA. 1837 — DanielT. Conde, M»*io»an/; Williain^ 
H. Rice, Teacher; Mrs. Conde, and Mrs. Riq^> 

ISLAND OF MOLOKAI. 

KALUAAHA. 1832 — H^fvey R. Hitchcock, Missionarjf; 
Mrs. Hitchcock. Miss Lydia Brown Teacher. 
Mff Munnoa^a visit, tp the United S;ates^. 
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HONOLULU. VdSO — ^Bichard' Airmstrong, LoweirSmitftv 
and Peter J. Glilick, MisBiaMriedi^ Levi Chamberlain, 
SuperiniiBndiRrU of Secular Concerns; Amos S. Cooke 
and Horton O. Knapp, Teachers; Henry Dimond, Book- 
binder; Edwin O. Hall, Secular Assistant. ETdmurid. 
ft, Rogers, Printer; i/lts. AHii8trong,.Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
6\ilick, Mrs. Chamberlain, Mrs. Cooke, Mrs. Knapp^ 
Mrs. Dimond) Mirs. Hall^ and Afirs. Rogers. 

puNAHou. 1841 — Dliniel Dole, Mtssiimarjf; Afrs. Dole- 
and Mis»Mareia M. Smith. 

EWA. 1834 — ^Artemas Bishop, Missionary; and Mks^ 
Bishop.. 

wAiALUA^ 1832 — A. F. Smith, MRssionary; Edwiir 
Locke, Teacher; Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Locke. 

KANEOHE. 1834 — Benjamin W. Parker, Missionarj/: 
Mrs. Parker. 

Rev. Hiram Bingham and Mrs. Bingham and Mn 
Samuel N. CastJe on a lusit to the United. State;}.. 

ISLiHYD or- KAUAiV. 

wAiMEA. 1660-^<*^amu|&l Whitney.j.Md«onary; Mrs. 
Whitne)iu 

KOLOA. 1*834 — Now vacant, but expected to be occu- 
pied by a missionary and a physician now on their way 
to the Islands. 

wAioLi. 1834 — William P Alexander, Missionary; 
Sdward: Jphnson,. Teacher; Mxjs* Alexander and. Mrs. 
JEphiisom 
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g.ime efforts were made to collect, some few scbolara at the 
diiTerent stations, and to give them instruction in the Sng- 
lish language. Some success attended these efTorts, but 
ifor various reasons they were not long continued. One 
reason < was, that females of the schools when a little imT 
proveedan manner and dress and taught a little English^ 
were beset by a certain class of foreigners with temptatioos 
and alliir^ements, which in not a few instances proved 
successful and ruinous. But more especially was this 
clliss of schools discontinued on account of the necessity, 
which was.continually becoming mpre and more urgent, 
to give the^ whole attention to the native tongue and to 
efforts of a general kind among the multitude. At that 
period there were too few laborers in a field so open and 
wide to admitof giving the care,.time and strength which 
schools of a seleet character necessarily require. 

The missionaries- turned all their strength, application 
and energies to the-aeqisition of the native tongue, and 
to the work of communicating thought through that me- 
dium. It was well they did so. The difficulty of the 
task required.all their strength, and the thousands pe- 
rishing for lack of knowledge made it very evident that 
that was the work which need^dvfirst to be done. 

But the difficulty of communicating with the people 
did not vanish oi> the mere acquisition of the language. 
The missionaries soon found thai; there was another ob- 
stable — ^an obstacle lying much deeper than a simple un- 
acqiiaintance on, their part with native terms of speech. 
'The Islanders call iit 'dark-heartedness.' It was indeed 
an ignorance that amounted to darkness* The night too 
had been long — a night: of centuries. Mental Chaos 
reigned and deep Oblivion had settled down upon all 
true notions of God, of holiness, of purity, and of vitiue. 
Of things pertaining to this life,' as before remarked, the 
people knew something, but of things pertaining to God 
and Eternity they had willingly lost all knowledge, and 
l^^d.iabibed instead the most absurd, low and grovelling 
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notions. This ignorance^ and these notions worse than 
igQorancer were obstacles in the way of oonainunicating 
to the people the great truths of the gospel, far more for- 
midable and appaling than the mere task of making one's 
self familiar with a foreign and barbarous tongue. 

This deep ignorance led in the commencement of the 
mission to much misconception of the very plainest and 
most simple instructions that could be given. A few in- 
stances may be mentioned in illustration of this remark. 

The missionaries spoke of the great Jehovah, his son 
Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit. The people conversed i 
among themselves, and concluded^ that Jehovah was Ka- V 
ne, that Jesus Christ was Maui, and that the Holy Ghost 
was Kanaloa — three of their former gods. 

The missionaries used the expression: ^EhiMmai auch 
nei ka la nui, — (the great day. is approaching.) The 
word to means not only day, but also the sun; and they 
understood the expression to mean, 'the great Sun is 
near at hand' —that the sun was about to increase in size 
and destroy the earth. The report was circulated with 
rapidity, and the people filled with terror and dismay. 

The missionaries in their prayers used such express- 
ions as these; * We are poor and needy, we are great sin- 
ners, very guilty and deserve to be cast off forever.' The 
people exclaimed: ^^The minister is reviling us, he tells 
God that we are poor and mean — that we are criminals 
and deserve to be punished. This is nothing else but 
mocking us, we will not endure such abuse." When 
urged so attend a religious meeting, they would inquire; 
* Who is expected to pray?' When told, they would re- 
ply: "We will not go to hear him, he reviles us." So 
when an address or sermon was applied closely to them 
they would say; ^The preacher is mocking us and calling 
us by hard names. He would have us, too, shut up in 
racing fire if we do not believe in his God. What a 
railing, cruel and revengeful man!" 

Almost every expression that was not guarded with 
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the greatest care both as to matter and manner was li- 
able to lead to a wild interpretation and the grossest 
mistakes. 

But their deep ignorance led not only to avmisappre-^ 
hension of the instructions of the missionaries, but also 
to a misconception and jealousy of their object. This 
may be mentioned as the third difficulty which the first 
missionaries were called to encounter. The people 
knew nothing from experience or observation of the 
benevolence of the gospel — had not the least concep- 
tion of such a motive. How, then, could they believe 
that men came to reside among them simply for their 
good ? For there are men, even in more enlightenedlands, 
who, being ignorant of the motive of benevolence, can- 
not conceive of missions to the heathen without the 
imputation of sinister designs. 

- One of the missionaries made his first attempt to ad- 
dress the people. It was at a small villasje near Horto- 
lulu. He succeeded in assembling a little group, and 
arose to pray. The people immediately rushed from- 
the house, and hid themselves in the forest They 
connected with prayer the idea of destruction. They 
thought the missionary was going to pray them to 
death. In their idolatrous system, prayer was often 
sorcery, and death the result — perfectly in contrast witK 
the prayer of the Christian. 

When Mr. Bingham dug the cellar for his house, the 
people went to the king, and said: * Your land, O king, 
has become the property of the foreigners. There is to 
be a deep pit under the house of the missionary. Men, 
guns, and powder wiH be brought in casks, and deposit- 
ed there. Every preparation will be madfe^r and when 
you and the peo; he shall be collected for worship, then 
you will be slain and your kmgd6m taken.' So 
thoroughly was' this suspicion believed that Kalanimo- 
ku, the prime age t of gbVettinriefit'aftd dde of the pqost! 
ifiafcuf n^dt> iAi¥(| ihtv)lli]geh{ of tfi^'tM^fs; cbniilidficed'nn- 
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mediately to build a bouse on the opposite side of the road 
from Mr. Bingham's, with a large cellar underneath, that 
he might have it in readiness in case of'any attack. He 
appeased the people and his own serious fears too by 
saying, 'Mr. Bingham's cellar is small, mine is forge and 
will contain more men and more guns than his-.' This 
suspicion and this precautionary movement of Katani- 
moku were not known to the missionaries at the time ; 
but, are facts that are now frequently refered to by the 
chiefs and people, to illustrate the strange notions which 
they at that period entertained respecting, the designs 
of their teachers. 

As the people stood, at the dbors and* windows of the 
houseof the missionaries, and gazed at them., imploring, 
the blessing' of God over their food, they wildly whis- 
pered one to another: ^E aha la ka poe Naol& i moe ika 
Ht na mdhay (what are these foreigners doing withi 
their eyes downward?) Some replied, * E anaana ana . 
ia kakou/ — (they are praying us to death.) — ^ 

These instances I mention merely as spec»nens of 
many others of a like kind» 

These jealbusies gradually wore away and became ^ 
less and less strong and were less frequently exhibited* 
But they have not' enttsely ceased' even at the present? 
time. It is not long since some instances occurred of 
the very wildest kind. A few years since it was confi- 
dently asserted fey the more ignorant class of people, 
that the wine used at the Lord's Supper was the blood 
of human victims procured by assasination and that 
from thence it received its efficacy and virtae. 

When the house of worship was finished afe- Lahaina^ 
n»t the present stone house, but, the thatcfied" house 
previously used, a panic ran through the village and region 
round about? from a report which, many believed, that 
human victioifi were needi^d in consiecrating tlie house — 
that one mt^st be huried under each dbor and one und^r; 
each window, and several, undfer the pulpit, to com- 
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municate the requisite mana — sacredness or virtue*. 
This idea was gathered naturally from their manner of 
consecrating ancient heathen temples. 

A similar panic or fear of the Mu as they term it, oc- 
curred at Hilo while I was residing, there. It prevented 
many of the people for a length of time from coming to 
the house of worship. 

One of the first ^things which impressed the people 
favorably in regard to the missionaries was the union which 
prevailed among them. The expression was very com- 
mon and became a proverb: ^ Hookahi no ano o ka na 
misionari hana ana aole ku e kekahi % kekahV — ^^the 
missionaries have but one aim in ail that they do — there 
is no division among them.') Then they noticed' that 
the missionaries were industrious, toiling night and day 
with no ostensible object but to confer blessings upon oth- 
ers. They especially remarked the meek and unrevenge- 
ful character of the missionaries when provoked by ene- 
mies. A certain foreigner treated, one of the missionaries 
with gross insult and abuse, but the missionary took no 
notice of his conduct. The foreigner was weak and 
staggering from intoxication. The crowd that was look- 
ing on observed:. 'This man is weak — the missionary 
could easily punish Inm^ but shows no disposition to be 
revenged.' Others said. 'The word of God is verified, 
which speaks of meekness and forgiveness: for this 
drunken man insults the teacher^ but he does not resent 
ijt.' Instances of this kind had great influence. 

Even the heathen have their eyes open to the conduct 
of ministers, and are nice judges of consistency. And 
tliere is no jealousy that cannot be lived ddwfkhy a uni- 
form and christian deportment. 

Another serious difficulty or trial, which the first 
misssionaries were obliged to meet and which called 
forth all their patience, forbearance, meekness and dis- 
•retion, was that of regulating a friendly and yet apropr^ 
er intercourse with beings so debased, shameless^ vi- 
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^ious and be(idtly a# the Islanders then were, l^hey were 
indeed, so far as crime, d^radation, and vicious habits 
were concerned^ in a state of absolute heathenism. The 
abolition of idolatrjr bad taken place from no good motive, 
and no influence of a really salutary kind had ever been 
exerted upon them. Situated as a missionary family then 
was, in a low thatched .hut of one room, and obliged to 
have that one room, which was parlor, dining-room, bed- 
room, and pantry, crowded often with filthy natives of 
no manners and no morals and almost in a state of nu- 
dity ; and under such circumstances to bestow such friend- 
ly attentions as to allay jealousy and to gain a hstening 
ear to the truths of the gospel, required indeed a great 
share of patience and a deep love for souls. To pre- 
serve, for a senes of years, in such a «ituaition, refined fed- f 
ings and a refined ^nd dignified deportment, and eape- \ 
•cially to guard one's^hildren from all wrong influence, im- 
proper notions and evil habits, was a>task which requir- 
ed uncommon discretion, and a trial which none can ap- 
preciate but those who were called to indure it. Mis- 
sionaries recently arrived at these islands can form 'but 
little notion of the ^statte of things which then existed. 

Other first difficiikies might'be separately noticed, but 
perhaps it may be well to leave what remain, to suggest 
themselves incidentally, as we proceed with everits in the 
natural order of narration. 

On the first Monday in January 1822, nineteen months 
from the commencement of the mission, the art of print- 
ing was introduced into the islands. The jrfieet printed 
was the first 8 pages of a Hawaiian speUing book. The 
number of copies was 5()0. 

Keaumoku, one of the highest chiefs, assisted in ta- 
king a few of the first impressions^ 

About six months afterwards the second sheet of eight 
pa^es was struck ofi*. Dnrinfg the delay much pains 
were taken in settling the best mode of ortibography. 

The Hawaiian language ceatains but 12 articulate 
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sounds that are acknowledged by ail to be obvious and 
vdistinct, and the missionaries introduced but 12 letters—^ 
a, e, i, o, u, h, k, 1, m, n, p, w. There are diflferent 
shades of sound that might have admitted of nK>re let- 
ters, but, th£ missionaries thought best, on the whole, to 
introduce but 'twelve. A is sounded when long as a in 
father i when short as a in kandp and :Sometimes ap- 
proaching to tcin bum; e when long as a in hate, when short 
as e in hen; i when long as ee in feet or as i in pi9cie,when 
short as t in hill; o when long as odn ^poley when short 
as in hop; « as oo in boot; h^ kyl^ m, n, p, and to, 
nearly as in English, excepting that the sound of A: some- 
times becomes vt hat of-^ and the sound 'of^{ is often con- 
'founded with 4:hose of«r and d. But, it is not in place 
to enter upon this subject here, it being irrellevant in a 
historical work, except so far as to furnish a clue to the 
reader for the pronunciation of Hawaiian names. 

The Imissionaries adopted also the simple method 
of avoiding all ariiitrary spelling. Every wonS is spelt 
precisely as it is pronounced, so that to teach spelling is 
scarcely an object Every one who can combine two 
letters in a syllable^ <and put two syllables together, can 
both read and spell with readiness. The art of reading, 
therefore, is very easily acquired. I think I am safe in 
saying, that the children of Hawaii iearn to read their 
language in a much shorter time ^^han our children do 
the Englisli. This is an immense advantage, as it 
unlocks in a measure the rich volume of Prod's word. 

The people were amazed at the art of expressing 
thoughts on paper. They started. back. from it with 
dread, as though it were a sort of enchantment or sor^ 
eery. A certain captain said to Kamehameha, ' I can 
put Kamehameha on a slate ;' and proceeded ^o write 
the word Kamehameha. -The chief scornfuHy replied, 
^That is not me — not Kainehameha.' The captain 
then said, ^ By marks on this slate I can tell my mate, 
who is at a distance;, to send me his handkerchief^' -and 
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proceeded to write ^he order. Kamehameha gave the 
"slate to a servant, who carriecl it to the- mate 'knd 
brought the handkerchief. Kamehameha then took the 
two — ^ the slate and the handkerchief, fie looked at 
tlie writing and at the handkerchief— >-they did not look 
alike. He Telt of the two — they did not feel alike. 
And what connection there could be Wtween the one 
and the other he could not imagine. With this igno- 
rance^ it is not strange that the people formed very wild 
-conceptions of the power of letters. They even imag- 
ined that letters could speak. Every article of clothing 
that had a name upon it, was for a time safe; no one 
would steal it — ^for there were letters there, and they 
did not know but they might tell the owner where it 
was. 

They also believed for a time, ^nd the belief was a 
great stimulus to learn to write, that a wish for money, 
clothing or any property expressed on paper and handed 
r>r sent to a foreigner would be certainly and in all cases 
successful — that the paper would be regarded the same 
as money — that it possessed -a kind of charm to procure 
whatever was expressed upon it. A few trials convinced 
them of their error, and naany who had been in- 
dustriously toiling from avaridous motives to learn Uj 
write were much chagrined and disappointed. 

The amazement at the art of writing is comn^on to 
all barbarous nations. I find in the work of Mr. Will- 
iams a striking illustration. When he was erecting a 
chapel at Rarotonga, he came to his work one morning 
without his square. He took a chip, and with a piece 
<^f charcoal wrote upon it a request that Mrs. Williams 
would send him that article. He called a chief, and 
said to him, ^Friend, take this, go to our house and give 
it to Mrs. Williams.' 'Take that ! he replied, 'she will 
call me a fool, and scold me if I carry k chip to her; 
and if I carry it, what must I say ? ' ^ Vou have Doth'ing 
to say,' replied Mr. Williams; 'the chip will say lal) I 
16 
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wish.' *How can this speak?' replied the chief; *has 
this a mouth ? ' He carried it, however, gave it to Mrs. 
WilHams, and she handed him the article written for- 
* Stay, daughter,' said the chief, * how do you know that 
this is what Mr. WilUams wants?' ^ Why,' she replied. 
Mid you not bring me a chip just now ? *Yes,' said the 
astonished warrior ; 'but I did not hear it say any thing.' 
*But I did,' replied Mrs. Williams; and upon this the 
chief leaped out of the house, and catching up the mys- 
terious piece of wood, ran through the settlement with 
the chip in one hand and the square in the other, holding 
them up as high as his arms could reach ; and shouting, 
as he went, *See the wisdom of these English people ; 
they can make chips talk, they can make chips talk ! ' 

I relate these anecdotes, because I know not how I can 
better impress upon you the important fact, that the peo- 
ple were utterly ignorant of the art of writing and of 
reading) and that the introduction of writing, and espe- 
cially of printing, was an interesting era in the nation. 

The Spring following the introduction of printing at 
the Islands, a very considerable accession of strength was 
received to the mission. When the Rev. Daniel Tyre- 
man and George Bennet Esq., were at the Society Is- 
lands, as a deputation of the London Missionary Socie- 
ty, they were desirous to go with the Rev. William El- 
lis and several native converts to the Marquesas Islands, 
to establish a mission on that barbarous group. An 
English vessel offered them a passage by way of the 
Sandwich Islands. The offer was accepted, and on the 
l6th of April 1822 thev entered the harbor of Honolulu. 
They arrived at these islands at an interesting time — 
just two years after the commencement of the mission, 
when jealousy had in a good measure worn away, when 
confidence began to be reposed in the missionaries both 
by the chiefe and people, and when the door of useful- 
ness had become wide, open, and effectual. They .were 
joyfully received. In the mean time the ship-mastorwho 
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bt ought them had altered the plan of his voyage, and 
they knew not when they could reach the Marquesas Is- 
lands. It is needless to say, that under such circum- 
stances, Mr. Ellis and the native assistants with him, were 
urged at once both by the resident missionaries and by 
the chiefs, to relinquish their plan of proceeding farther, 
and to become laborers in this field so wide and white 
for the harvest. Mr. Ellis gave his assent, returned to , 
the Society Islands for his wife, and then, early in Feb. 
1823, entered joyfully into the labors of the American 
missionaries here, with whom he continued to cooperate 
with much harmony and love till compelled by the se- 
vere illness of Mrs. EUis to take a final leave of the Is- ' 
lands in the fall of 1824. He was able to labor effi- 
ciently in the field with but little delay, the language of 
the Society Islands, with which he had become acquaint- 
ed, being very similar to that of this group, and the ma- 
nors, customs and notions of the people being very much 
the same. The native converts also who came with him 
were valuable assistants. 

The first christian marriage on the Islands was that of 
Thomas Hopu and occurred on the llth of August 1822, 
two years and 4 months from the commencement of the 
mission. 

April 27th 1823, the first reinforcement to the mission 
entered the harbor and were joyfully welcomed. The 
dark days began to fly apace, and those more cheerful 
and pleasant began to dawn. 

With the introduction of printing which has been no- 
ticed schools were commenced; and especially after 
the accession of strength just named quite a number of / 
schools were organized, and many of the chiefs and people ' 
soon learned to read. In September of that year, 1823, 
several hundred persons are reported as having ngiad)e 
some progress in learning to read. 

About this time christian instruction began to 
be con;M^unicated to much better advantage than for- 
merly^ Th^e a]tis$ioQ.aries begaji tp discourse with the 
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More successful labor. Hymns. 
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people without interpreters, Mr EHis conid preach read- 
ily in the Hawaiian tongue, and the native assistants from 
the Society Islands found themselves able to exhort, 
pray and teach with but Kttte delay. Mr. Ellis changed 
a few hymns from the T&hittan dialect to the Hawaiian, 
and introduced them in public worship. The natives 
were very much pleased with the exercise of singing, and 
it will be seen that for some time afterwards the prepar- 
ation ofhymns occupied a prominent place in the mis- 
sion. For severaf years indeed, successive editions of 
hymns were called for,.and constituted a very large share 
of all the printing done at the islands. A fa<it this, which 
seems to intimate that the introduction of sacred music, 
even among the most unrefined and barbarous nations, 
is of great practicaF importance, and a kind of instrameiir 
tality quite efficient and successful. 

Meetings began to be more frequently requested than 
formerly a,nd some desirti began to be manifested to hear 
of the great salvation. 

The missioniacies had been obliged heretofore to con- 
fine their labors almost entirely to Honolulu on Oahu and 
to Waimea on Kauai, Honolulu was the centre of 
operations, being the principal harbor for shipping, the 
residence of foreign traders, and more than any other 
place at that time the residence of the king and chiefs. 
At Waimea on Kauai a station was permanently held, 
the missionaries there being encouraged by the friendly 
attentions and generous conduct of Kaumualii, the gov- 
erning chief of that isfand. The station taken at Kailua 
on Hawaii on the first landing of the missionaries, 
in April 1820, was held till Bee. of that year and then 
left vacant. It was not thought advisable in the then 
feeble state of the mission to attempt to maintain a sta- 
tion so distant and lonely. It cannot be said therefore 
that Hawaii, Maui, or any of the islands windward from 
Oahu, enjoyed any missionary labors to account of till 
1823. That year, a reinforc^ement; having arrJYed, fit>m 
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America, and Mr. Ellis from the Soeiety Islands, efforts 
were immediately made to extend their labors to the 
large windward islands that have been named. Previ- 
ously to reoccupying or taking permanent stations on 
Hawaii, it was deemed advisable that Mr. Ellis, together 
with three of the American missionaries, Messrs. Thurs- 
ton, Bishop and Goodrich, should visit and explore that 
important island. Accordingly the months of July and / 
August were occupied in making a tour completely a- ( 
round the island to ascertain the state and disposition 
of the people and the most elligible posts for missiona- 
ry stations. The tour afforded an excellent opportuni- - 
ty, to learn the manners, customs, moral state, religious 
opinions and various traditionary accounts of the Ha- 
waiians; to assertain the geographical features and natu- 
ral resources of the island; to examine its curiosities, such 
as the immense volcanoe oi Kilauea and the summit of 
Mauna Kea, so as to give an intelligent and graphic de- 
scription of them to the world, to show to the natives that 
there was no reason to fear "Pele", that long dread- 
ed god of earthquakes and eruptions; and above all, it af- 
forded facilities of much social intercourse with the peo- 
ple, of conciliating their affections, of gaining their con- 
fidence, and of making known to them to some extent, 
by famUiar conversation and by more publicly preaching 
the great and precious tfut^s of the gospel. The va- 
rious information gained by the tour, and the important 
advantages it secured, have been embodied and given 
to the world by Mr. Ellis in his ''Tour around Hawaii." 

Soon after the completion of the tour, in the month of 
Nov. 1823, the station of Kailua was resumed; and the ; 
year following,, two other stations were taken on Hawaii; 
thai of KaawaJoay now removed a little and called Kea- 
lakeakua> the place of Capt. Cook's death, and that of 
Hih>) on the opposite side ef the island* 

In the mean time^ May, 31 st 1823, the station of La- 
haina was Uken on the island of Maui) under.the protect- 
16» 
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' First inquirers. 

ing care and eneouraging^attentions^of Keo)>uo)ani,. the 
mother gf the king. She was the highest chief by Mood 
on the islands, and had e\'er been distinguished for aidis^ 
position peculiarly mild and amiable. She earnestly re- 
quested missionaries to go to Lnhaina, accompanied 
them in person, and interested herself as a mother in see^ 
ing them comfortaWy located and furnished with facil- 
ities of prosecuting their work. She exerted also her 
unbounded influence with the people to respect the 
teachers and to listen to their instructions. 

It is difficult to form an opinion as to the time when 
the first true conversions' to God took place at the Sand* 
wich Islands. An addt, uneducated mind, just emerg- 
ing from the total darkness of heathenism, may be, I 
apprehend, essentially renewed by the Spirit, and yetre- 
main entangled and almost bewildered by former foolish 
notions and perverse habirs. How far true religion in a 
heathen thus emerging, can co-exist whh frailty, foolish- 
ness, instability, waywardness, and much darkness of 
mind and heart, it is^ impossible to judge. 

The chief Keaumoku, is- mentioned perhaps more fre- 
quently by the first missionaries than any other person, 
as seeking their society and as manifesting a desire to 
receive christian instruction. He bad acquired, from 
his intercourse with foreigners, some little 'knowledge of 
the English language. The missionaries, therefore, be- 
fore they had acquired the Hawaiian tongue, naturally 
went to him more than to others, and ma^ frequent 
efforts to make known to him in broken English the great 
truths of the gospel. He was moreover a more thought- 
ful chief than many others. Long before light dawned 
upon the islands, he manifested some reflection on re- 
ligious subjects. After R war at' Waimea in w4Hbh there 
was great slaughterof theeiiemy, he said to HoopiK^ who 
commarided the expedition; ^Letus bury the dead bodies- 
'There isrR Sod ■ above.' HoaptK inqmred i* What- do 
you say'. He repealed, ^Letiis biiry the tdfead bodies' 
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First Bapt's n. 

— 'There is a God above, and it is not right to abuse the 
bodies that he has created.' But, though Keaumoku 
was thoughtftjl, and listened often with attention to the 
missionaries, it is not thought by those who were best 
acquainted with his private character that he gave evi- 
dence of true conversion. 

The first individual baptised at the Islands was Keo- 
puolani the friend and patron, already mentioned, of the 
missionaries at Lahaina. She was the mother of the 
king, and a chief by blood of the highest rank. Whilst 
at Honolulu, before the station of Lahaina was ^ken, she 
had manifested particular attention to christian instruc-^ 
tion. Siie took deep interest in having a station taken 
on Maui, and came in person with the missionaries des-^ 
ignated to this Island: She placed great confidence in 
her teachers, lis*ened to their instructions, and sought 
their comfort. She united her efforts also in various 
ways to promote the object of their mission. She made 
frequent and interesting inquiries respecting the future 
state and the way of salvation through Jesus Christ, and 
expressed many fears lest she should not learn enough 
of the new way to reach heaven. She was not spared 
to give that mature evidence of true conversion, which 
would have- been pleasinof, nor to afford that continued 
assistance in promoting the cause of Christ in the Island&^ 
which had been ardently hoped. A few months 
only was she spared, and then she sickened and died. 
On her dying couch she requested baptism, which was 
not withheld. 

Formerly on the death of such a chief, a scene, of uni- 
versaMicentioii«nes» and pillage, of the most horrid prac- 
tices and untoM abominations, would have succeeded. 
But Keopuolani had enjoined that no heathen customs 
should follow her death or attend her funeral; and her 
injttnctionl was in a good measure obeyed. There were 
indeed frightful waitings and various exhibitions of savage 
mourning, but, nothing like the customary scene ct fifan- 
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tic, hideous and beastly acts, and of lawless depradation. 
The end of such scenes received Us date at the death of 
Ktopuolani. She was the first chief whose death was 
4tttended with becoming order, and whose body was de- 
posited with silent respect and christian solemnities. 
Stillness reigned at the funeral .and a procession was 
raiaintained, of perfect order. O! what an immeasurable 
contrast to the nightly disecting, frightful howUng, self- 
tortures and unbounded licentiousness of former times. 

There is much reason to hope that Keopuolani was 
truly converted. Intelligent natives who were intimate- 
ly acquainted with her private character are of that o- 
pinAon. Yet she enjoyed but little light and was by no 
means: reformed in all her habits. A few nights previ- 
ous to her death, being opposed by other chiefs, in set- 
tling the inheritance of her children, she took copious 
draughts of ardent spirits, to strengthen herself, as she 
said, in the contention. But, it must be remembered 
that total abstinence, was a principle but little advocated 
at that time. Moderate drinking, as it was called, w€is 
allowed, and she,, fbrmerlly a drunkard, in a time of ex- 
citement, drank immoderately. The act therefore does 
not prove that she was not a christian. 

After Keopuolani, in the month of July 1825, two 
other individuals were admitted to the church at 
Lahaina, one of whom was a poor blind man, who^ at his 
baptism, took the name of Bartimeus, — an illustration of 
the fact, that God is no respecter of persons^that he often 
chooses the poor and despised. When an infant, his 
mother, according to^a prevalent practice, attempted to 
bury him aJive; but he was rescued by a relative. Af- 
ter his conversion, he soon showed that, though blind, 
he was spared to be a man of extensive usefulness. He 
pociesses an uncommon memory, a strong imd; diBerinod- 
nating mind,, deep fMety, and, much practical wisdom. 
There is scarcely a sermon he has heairi,. hoWierver re«- 
mot? the lime, but be remembers tlie text and the lead* 
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rng thoughts. He assisted me at Hilo, asa feHow-I^bor- 
er, for three years. He is employed much in exhorting 
the people from village to village. He finds his way to 
the'pbce of meeting, and to his seat before the assem- 
bly; and then he arises to speak. He possesses much 
native eloquence. And I have often sat in breathless si-i^ 
lence as I have gazed at the *big tear rolling from his 
sightless eye-balls, witnessed the earnestness of his ac- 
tion, and heard him, in the fullness of his soul, tell of a 
Saviour's love,' and exhort sinners to repentance. If my 
readers could b«t see him with their own eyes and hear 
him with their own ears, then should they have, in one 
instance at least, a practical exhibition of what the gospel 
can eiiect. 

A young man named John li, came into notice about 
this time, though his union with the church was not so 
early. He has been attached to the king as an attend- 
aat and counsellor, and is now guardian of the young 
chiefs. Every allurement and every threat were usedy 
in times past, to cause him to renounce Christianity.; 
but the grace of Gfod enabled him to stand. 

I might mention other interesting instances, the aged' 
Kamakau^ of Kaawaloa, Kapiolani of the same place, / 
Davida Maloof Lahaina, and so on continuetoadd,aild ^ 
form a considerable calalof^ue of worthies, who began to 
manifest their charater about this time. It was thought 
prudent however by the missionaries to be slow in ad- 
mitting members k) tlie church. 

In the midst of this incipient success, one of the great- 
est difficulties with which the missionaries were called to 
eonten'd, was the conduct of the king Liholiho. He 
was reckless, profligate, and intemperate. 

He was naturally daring, and when partially intoxica- 
ted was ready for any adventure. He evinced this die- j 
position on the abolition of idolatry, and he showed the ( 
same trait of character on several occasions. A trip to 
Kauai in an open boat and in a defenceless state was one 
oC those occasions.. 
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Being out a tittle way irom Honolulu, one day, in a 
boat with two chiefs, Boki and Naihi, and withi^>out30 
men and two women, he commanded bis boatman to 
steer for Kauai. All were afraid and all remonstrated, 
but in vain. They were without water, piovisions, com- 
pass, chart, or mariner, embarked in a small open sail 
boat, built by a native of tlie islands, and crowded to o- 
verfiowing. In this condition they were eonnmemded to 
head oat amid the boisterous waves and steer for an is- 
land nearly one hundred miles dij^tant. The bqatman 
hesitated, for he knew not the precise direction of Kauai; 
but the half- intoxicated king, spreading out his hand in 
imitation of a compass and pointing to his second fin- 
ger said; "Here is your point of compass — steer by this." 
When the boat was twice nearly capsized and ready to 
fill with water, the chiefs and the company said; ^We 
must go back.' But the king said decidedly, ^No — 
bail out the water and go on. If you return with the 
boat I will swim to Kauai.' They proceeded with much 
peril and were fortunate enough to make the island, and 
to land in safety. But they had come in a perfectly de- 
fenceless state and to an island, of friends perhaps, and 
perhaps of enemies. There had been many sus{)icions, 
and some bints to the kii^, that Kaumualii chief of Kauai 
did not own subjection. But, that chief had learned 
something of the spirit of the Gospel of peace. As soon 
as he heard of the arrival of the king, instead of taking 
advaitage of his helpless situation, he went out in a 
canoe, gave him a cordial reception and took every pains 
to entertain him with honor. He did more than this. To 
prevent all suspicions which had existed, he made a 
formal surrender of his island, his vessels and all his pro- 
perty to Liholiho. Liholiho in return generously con- 
firmed him in his office as governor and in the posses- 
sion of all his property. 

On the return of Liholiho to Honolulu, Kaumualii ac- 
companied him^, and soon, after, his former wife being dis- 
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Cfaaractftr of Liholiho. 

carded for unfaithfulness, united himself in marriage to 
Kaahumanu. It has been said that he was torn away 
from his wife and his island, and for political reasons, 
compelled. to reside on Oahu, and to unite himself in 
marriage to another person. But, those natives in the 
best circumstances to know, affirm, that his residence on 
Oahu and his union with Kaahumanu, were entirely 
matters of choice. 

Liholiho on his return from Kauai, continued his course 
of dissipation. He gave himself up to his pleasures and 
his passions. 

To obtain rum, gaudy dress, and other gratifications 
for himself, wives, and favorites, he heedlessly involved 
the nation in a debt, from which it has never been 
relieved. He practiced also great extortions upon his 
people, particularly in collecting sandal wood to pay his 
debts. The people, men, women and children, were obli- 
ged to live in the mountains for months in succession, 
without any thing like a comfortable shelter, with but 
little clothing and exposed to a climate rainy and cold. 
In this exposed situation, many of the poor people died, 
as the numerous graves at the places of their encamp- 
ments clearly indicate. 

Notwithstanding this reckless and dissipated charac- 
ter, he paid an external respect to the missionaries. He 
attended school for a short time, and made some efforts 
at reading. When reproved for his vices, he showed no 
resentment. The missionaries used every means to re- 
form him, even taking from him the supplies of rum that 
he had purchased, as a parent would from a dissipated 
son. Once a missionary visited him, and, after much 
entreaty, Liholiho made the following promise, 'Elima 
o'u makahiki e koe, alaila huli au i kanaka maikai,' (five 
years more, and then I will become a good man.) A- 
las! little did he think that a much shorter space than 
that would find him at the ba!^of God. This expression 
of hh is on the lips of all the people as a warning against 
procrastination. 
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Chri^tianitjr was retarded by h'rs recklesa career, and 
the nation on the verge of utter ruin; when, God, who so 
remarkably prepared the way for the introductioa of the 
i^spel, appeared again in his wonder-working provi- 
dence,an4 wrought relief. 

LihoUho imbibed the notion of visiting Great Britian. 
What were distinctly his motives in going is not known. 
It is most probable that he had no distinct motive, but 
went rather from a state of restlessness^ He was naturally 
roaming in his disposition and ready for any new enters 
prise. But the hand of God was in the movement. He 
embarkedwith some of his guardians, wives, and favorites, 
•^^12 in number. His favorite wife^ as she left the shore^ 
broke forth into wailing, characteristic of the people; '£ 
ka lani, e ka honua, e ka mauna, e ka moaaa, e kabu, e 
ka makaainana, aloha oukou; e ka lepo e, aloha oe; e ka 
mea a kuu makuakane i eha ai, auwe oe;' — (O heavens 
«arth, mountains, ocean, guardians, subjects, love to you 
all. O land, for which my father bled, receive the asur-^ 
ance of my earnest love,) The chiefs used every argu» 
ment to dissuade him from his course, but he remained 
immoveable. He embarked in the L' Aigle, Captain 
Starbuck, Nov. 27, 1823. It is worthy at remark that 
almost the last words of Liholiho before embarking were 
distinct and positive orders to his chiefs and people to 
listen to the instructions of the missionaries, and make 
constant exertions in learning to read, write and cipher till 
he should return* We can scarcely account for such orders, 
from such a person and at such a time, without recogniz-^ 
ing a special providence. After his departure, his sub- 
jects remembered these words of his, often repeated them, 
and acted in a good measure in accordance with tbem. 
His embarkation was a new enterprise for a chief to en-^ 
gag0 in, and the. people attended with great interest and 
amazement. 

The crowd stood on the beach, filling the air with their 
wailings, and following the ship with ^eir eyes as it slow* 



Death oi Liholiho. 

ly receded from their view. When its masis disappear- 
ed beyond the biUows^ that was the kust they saw of Li«> 
holiho, till his lifeless body and that of his wife were 
brought back to their shores. Oaty a few of the com^ 
pany who ^led with him lived to return. 

They arrived in Loadoa in May 1824, received Mome 
attention from statesmen, and were taken to places of 
pleasure and amusement; bat, saw little or nothing of re- 
ligious men. It is to be regretted, iSiat Mr. Ellis could not 
have sailed with Liholiho^ or at least have beeift in Eng- 
land' at the time of his visit. In a few weeks, the king 
^ad his queen were taken sick, with measles and lung fe^ 
ver, as it is reported^ and the diseases being aggravated 
by an unaccustomed climate, a new mode of life and ir'- 
regttlar habits, proved fatal, l^e queen died early in 
July, and the king a few days afterwards. The British 
Government sent a frigate under command of Lord By-^ 
ron, brother of the poet, to convey their bodies to their 
itative islands. 

tt is melancholy to tecord the death t>f the young Li>* \ 
hcdiho, even though m his death we see the deliverance i 
of a ' sinking nation. Without his reformation or his 
death, the rain of the nation seemed inevitable. M is n 
fearful thing f&r kings^ rtUers, or rm^ of influence^ t0 ( 
resist warnings, and perseoeringly stand in the way ' 
of a country's sahaHcfn, when that salvation is a sub^ 
ject of prayer among God's people. 

When Liholiho sailed for England, the government 
was left in the hands of Kaahumanu, the favorite wife of ; 
Kamehameha. She was his Premier by the appoint* ^ 
ment of Kamehanveha, and it naturally fell to her lot, on 
his depaiiute, to act as Queen Regent. Raknimoku, al-^ 
so, possessed great authority and influence. KaahuroanO) 
thoi^h a proud and haughty woman, possessed many 
qualifications well adapted to the trying emergency. Hef 
decision, energy, and strength of mmd) not only held 

17 
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Former character of Kaabumanu. 

her own subjects in perfect subjection, but successfully 
withstood many ill-minded designs of foreigners. She 
succeeded in extricating the nation from many perplexi- 
ties in which Liholiho had involved it. But, though of 
great service to the nation, Kaahumanu for some time 
stood entirely aloof from the influences of religion. She 
was haughty, proud, and disdainful in the presence of 
the missionaries. She looked down upon them with con- 
tempt. If a missionary passed her and offered his hand 
she would turn away her eyes, and simply reach out to 
him her little finger. She was tyrannical and cruel in her 
domestic relations. Many a head was severed at her 
peremptory order. 

But no heart is too proud or too obdurate for the all- 
conquering grace of God. This same haughty and dis- 
dainful Kaahumanu was soon brought to the feet of Je- 
sus. Her conversion was the more cheering, as it took 
place soon after the gloomy event of the war on Kauai, 
an item of history which should here be recorded. 

Kaumualii, the principal chief of Kauai and husband 
of Kaahumanu, died in May 1824, and a dispute arose 
about the division of territory, which led to an unhappy 
and bloody contest— the first and last battle since the 
the introduction of Christianity. The features of char- 
acter exhibited in this war, were, as might be supposed, 
partly heathen and partly christian; and it therefore may 
be interesting to be somewhat minute in the narration. 

After the death of Kaumualii, already noticed, the gov- 
ernment of the island was inconsiderately given, by a coun- 
cil of the chiefs, to Kahalaia, nephew of Kalanimoku, a 
young man, and one poorly fitted for such a trust. On 
his arrival at Kauai the people immediately manifested 
their displeasure and insubordination by various acts, 
particularly by the wanton destruction of public proper- 
ty. Two weeks afterward, Kalanimoku visited Kauai, 
partly on account of a vessel of his which had run aground 
at Hanalei on that island, and partly on account of the 
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troubles which he heard to be existing there. He was 
accompanied by Kekauluohi the present Premier of gov- 
ernment. They anchored and went ashore at Hanalei 
and remained there one or two days. Arrangements 
were made by some of the rebels to seize upon them by 
surprise in the night and to take their lives. The scheme 
was laid and the night Appointed for the assasination, 
but, it so happened, that the day previous to the medi- 
tated attack, Kalanimoku and company left Hanalei for 
Waimea, the chief-town of the Island. There the chiefs 
assembled the people, to settle, if possible, the affairs of 
the island. Kalanimoku said, * Where are you, chiefs, sol- 
diers and people. Kaumualii is dead and this is the will 
which he left, 'That he that was rich before his death, 
should continue to be rich, and he that was poor, 
should continue to be poor — that there should be no 
change; and that my nephew should be governor in his 
stead.' 

To this sentiment strong objections were made by 
certain chiefs of Kauai, particularly by Kiaimakani and 
Kiaimoku. They urged a new division of lands, and of 
property. The point was contested with much obstina- 
cy and could not be adjusted. 

In the mean time the insurgents had gained over to 
their side Humehume, (George Kaumualii) who, it will 
be remembered, spent some time at the Cornwall school 
in America and returned to his father with the pioneers 
of the mission. They promised to bestow upon him the 
government if he would aid their cause. They very 
ignorantly placed much dependance upon him, for he 
had two brass field pieces, pretended to skill in fire arms, 
and had large fierce dogs which were a terror to the na- 
tives. He was a self-conceited and presumptuous youth 
and yielded to their suggestions. 

The night after the unsuccessful consultation, August 
8th 1 824, an attempt was made by the rebels to take 
possession of the fort. It failed after a hard contest, in 
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which a irainbev ef their oivra company were killed. 
Their bodies l^foie tike m^rQisg were deToared by 
ftwine. 

The Biext day, w^eh was the Sabbath, Kahnimokti 
despatched a ttessel to Qahu for help. The mission- 
arias on Kauai,, thought it duty to impiK)ve the opporta* 
vity and embark for Bonolulp. Tboere was already too 
much; eonfusieft and lunnult, on the island, to allow of 
their renwdning with safety. On the vessel on which 
they took passage, was chained a hostile chief, who had 
1>een takeoi captive tte night before. There he was 
seen at the close of day,, and in the inorniog he was not. 
He had been stabbed hi the night, and thrown into the 
midst of the ehaiu»el. Tlie vessel had an unusually 
quick passage and arri\'ed at Honolulu the next day. 
The'iatelligenee was given; 'There is war on Kauai, JSk-^ 
lanimoku and Auhea have barely escaped with their lives 
and are still in jeopardy; let setdieis be armed and em^ 
bark without delay.' This notice being given the ves- 
sel tarried uot, but, proceeded oo to Maui, where th^ 
principal chiefs were at that time. It arrived with a flag 
of distress and the captain spranit oq shore saying, 'There 
is war oa Kauai, I have come for meft.' Hoapili^ the 
governor of Maui, made aS possible despatch in cok 
lecting soldiers and was soon ready to sail. Just before 
embarking he sent David Malo, his native teacher, ta 
make inquiries of Mr. Richards the missionary of the 
place, — to leara his opinion of the war, and to obtain hia 
advice. Mr. Richards replied, that they might proceed 
with coofidenee and eourage — that a just God would 
give them the victory since the blame was evidently oa 
the side of the enemy. He then gave advice and in- 
structions in regard to eondneting the war — that no per- 
son except those evidently opposing, or in arms, should 
be attacked, that the weak and defenseless, such as aged 
persons, women and children, ought by no means to be 
injured oi: molested, t,hat c^ua^tei;a ^l)mld, hQ given tp thew 
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Conduct of Hoapili before the engagement. 



enemy when asked, and that captives should be treated 
with mercy. 

Hoapili sailed with two vessels crowded with soldiers 
and touched at Oahu. Here he sent to the missionaries 
again to ask advice, and received the same counsel that 
had already been given him by Mr. Richards. Mr. Loo- 
mis, in particular was very explicit. He went on board 
the vessels and endeavored to impress more strongly 
upon Hoapili and others the proper mode of conducting 
a battle — that there should be no unnecessary destruc- 
tion, and that captives should be treated with mercy. 

On arriving at Kauai, Kalanimoku offered to take the 
post of danger, that of leading the forces to battle, and 
to excuse Hoapili from all peril. But Hoapili refused, 
and insisted upon discharging that duty in his own per- 
son, whilst Kalanimoku should remain at home to pro- 
tect the females, and the children. 

Every night previous to the engagement, and whilst 
marching to the place of conflict, Hoapili spent much 
time in gazing at the stars, that he might ascertain the 
fate of the impending struggle. One is at a loss to know 
on what he placed most dependance, on the justness of his 
cause and the assistance of the true God, or on the ab- 
surd notions of astrology. His views were evidently 
partly christian, and partly heathen. 

On the march the sabbath day occurred. Though in 
perilous circumstances, Hoapili gave orders that the day 
should be strictly observed. They remained where they 
were; and rested through the day. 

When the forces were all drawn up in battle array, 
in Iront of the enemy, Hoapili commanded silence till a 
prayer should be offered to the true Gcd. Search was 
made for one who knew enough to pray, and at length 
a Society Islander was found who knew enough of 
the true religion to offer a prayer. 

After the prayer, Hoapili addressed his soldiers in 
sometliing like the following words; 'Soldiers, attend! 
17» 
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The Battle. 

There is for us no place of retreat^ — iK>Oa)iio,,no Maui, no 
Hawaii. Oahu is hefofe us,, Maui; is before us, Hawaii 
is before us; — those islands will remaixb to us only as we 
press forward and conquev. If we turn; our E»aeks it is 
death* li sonxe shall Sill, wind not their dead! bodies, 
but, press onward. Be of g0€>d courage for God k on 
our side. As he aided the* Israelites, so also will he aid 
us and gire us victory. If captives are taken, deat mer- 
cifully with them, — such is: the advice of om teachers. 
If balls whiz by you they are nol a cause of feac, but if 
bayonets axe thrust at your breasts then tihere may be 
some cause for firmaessand courage. Forward, forward,, 
even unto deatfc.* 

This speech being ended, they rushed to the battle,, 
marching directly in the face of the two brass> field pieces 
of the enemy.. Those two guns if they had been skill- 
fully used, would have mowed down; and dispersed at 
once the whole advancing ncKuWtudev But no one had 
skill to aim them so as to do any execution. Rvery shot 
passed over head. HoapiK and' his soldiers marched up 
unhurt, foolishly prostrating themselves^ at every shot to 
dodge the balls after they had passed over. They surround- 
ed the cannon at once and took them fcom the enemy. 
The enemy were panic struck and confounded, at the little 
execution of their guns, and after a* little resistance turn- 
ed their backs and fled. Onfy one maa was killed in 
the engagement and that man from the forces, of Hoa- 
pili. The enemy fled to the woods and to the moun- 
tains without any order, and were pursued with the same 
confusion and disorder. Hoapili had no loQger control 
of his army and many excesses were committed . In the 
pursuit many of the enemy were kilfedi, and with the ex- 
ception of a few instances, no- quarters were given, no 
mercy shown to captives, and no regard paid to the weak 
and defenseless.. The unarmed', the aged, women and 
little children, were sliain indiscriminately. The fugi- 
tives, were dragged from. Uneir lurking places, and delib- 
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erately shot or beaten to death is cold blood. This work 
of destruction continued for many days. The bodies of 
the sl^n were left unburied to be devoured by dogs and 
swine* 

CaptiTes" were treated with great cruelty. One in^ 
stance may illustrate msfty. A captive was compelled 
to carry bis conqueror witlfi an adiditional heavy burden^ 
up a very steep »nd hi^ hill. Just before he reached 
tne summit of the hill, his strength failed, and be eased 
down bis burdeft for a mcNnent to take breathe For 
this ofTemre his conqueror deliberately pointed his gun 
to his breast, and shot him dead. The leiterated in> 
structions of the missionaries seem to have been entirely 
forgotten in the excitement of victory, and heathen prac- 
tices alone prevailed. 

The unhappy Humehume (George Kanmualii) wan- 
dered for weeks in the woods, subsisting upon roots, till 
at length, nearly famished and naked, he delivered 
himself up to one of the victorious chiefs, who showed 
bim mercy., 

After the war, a fuD council of the chiefs was call- 
ed, and the govennment of Kauai committed to Kai- 
kioewa, the immediate guardian of the young^ king. All 
engaged in the rebefiion, who remained alive, were dis- 
tributed on other islands of the group. And from that 
time down, peace and quietness have prevailed. 

It is worthy of remark, that in the over-ruling provi- 
dence of God, this distressing war was made productive 
of fijood. It led to the desfauction of a heathen party, 
which had been for some time strengthening itself and 
uttering threats against the teachers of Christianity.. 
And k led ako to the removal of a young and disipated 
governor whose views and feefiiigs were evidently inimi* 
cal to the restraints of true seligion. The eyes of the 
council were opened and they substituted in his stead a 
chief of more age and experience and* one fieivorably dis- 
posed to the claims of the Gospel. The wmth of man 
was made subservient to the cause of Christ. 
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Hopeful conTeraion of Kaahumanu. 

The bloody scenes of this war were calculated to fill 
the minds of the missionaries with gloom and dejection, 
and it was therefore peculiarly grateful and cheering 
that, soon after this event, Kaahumanu, the ruling chief 
of the nation, was hopefully brought to the feet of Je- 
sus. 

After her conversion she became as warm in her af- 
fections for the missionaries, as she was before cold and 
contemptuous. And in the administration of the govern- 
ment she united her former firmness and energy of char- 
acter with a real desire to promote the good of her sub- 
jects. She made thorough work of being a christian, and 
a christian ruler. 

One of the first intimations of a change of disposition 
in Kaahumanu, was gathered from a letter written by her 
from Kauai, the scene of the war, in which she expressed 
a strong desire for the reformation of her people, and for 
their eternal salvation. For six months previous, or 
since the sailing of Liholiho to England, a gradual ad- 
vance had been made by the chiefs, as a body, in correct- 
ing the morals of the people, and in leading them to at- 
tend to schools, and to the oral instructions of the mis- 
sionaries. The example of a disipated king was no long- 
er before them, but, instead of it, a parting injunction 
from him, that they should attend to the instructions of the 
missionaries till his return. Many of the chiefs had taken 
advantage of his advice, those at least who were seriously 
disposed, such as Kalanimoku, Kaumualii, Piia, and others. 
Proclamations had been made on the different islands, 
prohibiting several gross immoralities, enjoining the ob- 
servance of the Christian sabbath, and encouraging the 
people to learn to read and to listen to instruction. 
Some houses of worship and a few school-houses had 
been erected by their order. And in April, a month 
before the war, the principal chiefs had called a meeting 
of the people of Oahu to proclaim in a formal manner, 
their united resolution to receive instruction themselves, 
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to observe the Sabbath^ wonUp God, obej Ids law and 
to promote true knowledge among the people. 

Kaahumanu, it seems, concurred in this resolution, / 
though nothing was dbeerved in her deportment, giving/ 
evidence of a chai^ of heart tUl several months after-^ 
wards. In the mean time, piogress had been made in print- 
ing, and in preparing a cbss of young persons, who might 
be able to cdlect schools, and teach the ait of reading. 

In the letter of Kaahumanu, already spoken of, after 
expressing her attachment to the christian cause, and her 
great love for her people, who were dying in ignorance 
and sin, she proposed to take a tour of aU the islands ia 
person, to prohibit immorality, and to exhort her sub- 
jects to turn to God. On her arrival at Honolulu, her 
zeal was unabated. She attended the female prayer 
meeting, and expressed her feelings with earnestness and 
with tears. She was not content to be idle. The sen« 
timent of her heart from the first, and through life, was, 
^Lord what^wilt thou have me to do.^ 

She not only attended strictly to the affairs of gov- 
ernment, but, began at once the work, which she ever 
continued to prosecute with much zeal, of visitmg^ every 
island of the group, and almost every village of eaeb 
island; encouraging schook, introducing improvements, 
and exhorting the people to forsake their siany vices, 
and cleave to the pure religion that had been brought to. 
their shores. She rejoiced that the precious light beam- 
ed upon her people from so many points, and longed for 
the time when every obscure valley, and deep necess ol 
her islands, should be illumined. 

The conversion of Kaahumanu, of which there began i 
to be pleasing evidence early in the year 18S5,.was an | 
important era in the history of the mission. Various 
hindrances and discouragements were no longer felt. 
Many a hard struggle was over. Here we can erect an^ 
£benezer to the Lord — and from here onward speak, 
with humble gratitude, of glorious triumphs and wond<^.^ 
ful success. 
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The king, in a wotd^ was supreme, aot only m afiairs of 
goverainent, but, also in all afiairs whatsoever. He 
was feared and venerated with fifuperstittous awe, was 
regarded bj all as being nearest to the gods, and by not 
a few of the people> was actually deified. These no» 
tions fpye to him, of course, unbounded power; — ^pow- 
«r too over the whole man, physical, mental and mora). 
This having been the state of things in the days of 
heathenism, we m&f naturally look, after the introduce 
tion of Christianity, for something of the same assump» 
tion of right and power in matters of religion, on the 
part of the chiefs, and something of the same subjection 
and servility, mental and moral, on the part of the peo* 
pie. 
Accordingly, we find, on the arrival of the missiona- 
I ries, that the king Liholibo and the high chiefs were 
I unwilling that the common people should be taught to 
read, till they first should be taught themselves. We 
find, too, that when several of the lower chiefs and a 
number of the common people began to think favorably 
t>f the christian religion, they hesitated to make a public 
profession, thinking it (HUf of place to do so, because the 
king did not take the lead, and open the way by giving 
an example in his own person; — they "were waiting,'^' as 
they said, "for the king to turn." And, we find too that 
when LihoUbo had sailed for Great Britian and Kaahu* 
manu became the supreme ruler of the nation; — ^when 
she exhibited a change of heart and took an open and 
decided stand in favor of christian knowledge and true 
piety; that the lower chiefs and the common people seem* 
ed to regard it as a matter of course that they should 
turn also. The Holy Spirit operates through the Use of 
means and in the line of natural causes; and it appears 
that his heavenlv influences were exerted, in this in*- 
stance, in combination with the peculiar power and influ- 
ence of chiefs, to induce what may be termed a national 
conversion; — ^to turn the tide of public sentiment in favor 
of the christian religion. 
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This nalioxial conversion of which \ ^]$ea(k, or sto ex*- 
lemal reoeption of the ^christian religion by l^e tiiass c^ i 
the people, has become a common event in Ibe -histoiy 
of the islands of this ocean; and in no %ook perhaps is 
the fact more promiaently exhibited than ill ihe kiterest^- 
4Bg 'Narra^ve of the South Sea Islaiids* hj Mr. WilK 
•iams. 

' But to ex^ain sftill ferthet, ) ren>ark, #iat the idea 'of 
inoral suasion, if it existed at all in the minds of the chiefis 
^nd people, was ceitainlya notion vety 'Cor>fused and in- 
^distinct. To command, to 4ead, to ditect, on the one 
4iand; to obey, to follow, to yield, on the other; these 
were the ideas that were ftinAliar to them — ^ideas that 
had come down from time immeMpoiriat, — imbibed in in- 
fancy and acted upon through life. When, therefore^ 
Kaahumlmu and o^r 4iigh ^iefe, openly e&^used the 
cause of true religion, and sought to promiote that cause 
amoiig the people, it is not ditirdtilt to imagine the kind 
of influence they would naturally exert. Exhortation 
from tJienH would inevitayy (ussume more or less of the 
K^haracter of command; and compliance from the )>eople 
would partake mcH^ or less of %he nature of li^eiVile sufo^ 
jectioB, or unthiifikiirg obedience. 

Kaahumanu and other high chiefe madete^eated tours 
around a)l the principal islands — a'^routad Oafa^, Katiah, 
Molokai, Maui and Hawaii, lissem!b)ing the people from 
village to village^ and delivering addresses day after day, 
in which they proh^ited inftnrmtal sft^, enjoined the ^ob^^ 
«ervance of the <>hrislian Sabbath, crfboui^aged tJie fejeo*- 
pie to learn to read, and exhorted t)iem to twm ^ vrod 
and to love and <^7 ^^^ SaVior of ^stnnefs. fMild^ess^ < 
affection and chri^tiaii ioVe dlaractetized then^ addi^ess«f», 
but from the habki^ and notions of tHe pe^le, they were / 
inevitably regarded, more Ot less, a6 eominj| wkh power : 
and aniboti'ty. The people were not okily accustomed \ 
to obe^F wHhont incpiiry or heirilation, but, were also in ; 
the bdmlt of complyM^ al oMe with eveiy wii^ or ihn ^ 
Id 
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ToVirs of tlie chiefs around tho UUada. 

least intimation of desire or choice on the part of the 
chiefs; and here was Kaahuraanu and other high 
chiefs^ such as before bad been regarded with supersti* 
tious awe and even deified, expressing their desires in 
the strongest terms, that the people should cease from all 
immorality, obey the law of God, learn to read his word 
and embrace salvation. The effect was electrical, per- 
vading at once eVery island of the group, every obscure 
village and district and operating with immense power 
on eJi grades and conditions of society* The chiefs gave 
\ orders to the people to erect houses of worship, to build 
\ iM^hool-houses and to learn to read, — they readily did so; 
t — ^to listen to the instructionsof the missionaries, — they 
^ at once came in crowds for that purpose;-— to forsake sin 
f and turn to the Lord, they put on without hesitation the 
■ forms of religion at least, and exhibited an external re* 
• formation. Not that they did thi'se things solely out of 
I regard to the authority and wishes of the chiefs, but that 
j that authority and those wishes had necessarily great in- 
; fluence,and that the Holy Spirit made use of that influ- 
ence to accomplish immense results. We should be de- 
ceived, were we to imagine, that all the reformation or 
change that so speedily took {^ace in the nation, was the 

• result of deliberate conviction and enlightened choice. 

* Such a supposition pleasant as it might be, would not 
I accord with the nature of things, nor, with the progress 
I of subsequent events — it would not be the truth, which 
/ is more profitable for us to know than to be gratified with 
i a pleasing picture. ^ 

There is another idea which it may be well to keep in 
mind, — that there was at the islands no political consti- 
tution — ^no established principles of government nor any 
written laws. Usage was the constitutioh, and the will 
of the king or of a chief was the law. This will was 
made known by the public addresses of the chiefs' them- 
selyes/pr by public, ^^riers. This coo tinned to be the 
vague.stal0 «f politicsil^aira loiig ^terthe introdttclkm 
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of Chrifitianity— -during thedays of Kaahumanu, and uin 
til indeed within a very few years. 

Liholihoy some time previous to bis embarkation for 
Great Britain, caused a proclamation to be made in fa- 
vor of the Christian Sabbath, arid against various crimes 
and immoral acts. Subordinate chiefs on the different 
islands did the same. This proclamation by Liholihd 
was but little regarded, for he did not exhibit in it much 
earnestness and counteracted it indeed by the inconsist- 
ency of his example. For the same reasons, the pro- 
clamations of a like kind made by other chiefs about that 
period had but little force. 

But it was otherwise with the proclamations of Ka- 
ahumanu. She not only gave to her proclamations the C 
force of a consistent example, but, showed also that she j 
was deeply in earnest — that it was the great purpose and ' 
constant endeavor of her life to promote what she enjoin- 
ed. A great change among the people was the imme- 
diate result — very great indeed in external manners, and 
not small, it is believed, in true reformation of heart. 

Christianity was a novelty — the people were in a great 
measure ignorant of its humiliating doctrines and self- 
denying duties — ^the highest chiefs in the nation were its 
warm and zealous converts, aiid christian institutions were 
supported by public addresses and public proclama- 
tions. 

Another source of inlSuence, which was by no means 
inconsiderable, remains to be noticed. It was the arri- 
val of the British frigate Blonde, commanded by Lord ■ 
Byron, and sent to bring home the remains of the king, 
Liholiho, and his Queen Kamamalu. It brought also 
the few attendants of Liholiho who survived. It touch- 
ed at Lahaina on the 5th of May 1825. Boki and his 
wife Liliha, the two persons of highest rank who survi- 
ved, landed in the first boat, and were received amidst 
a general burst of tumultuous wailing, characteristic of 
the ancient manners of the people. At the suggestion 
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^ one of Ibe missionaries that it would be well to render 
thanks to (Sod, Bt>ki immediateljr concurred^ saying; 
^Where stwJl we pray?' Removing a, little (ttstanGe,. 
prayer was: ofi^red aiid tba tumult ceaoedb Two days 
afterwaIdi^^ tHe Konde anchored at Honolulu. Lonfi 
Syroo and bis officers waited upoDi the chiefs, and wer& 
Keceived with mpch, ceremony and) ne^peet. He pre- 
senied^ Uy them vabiable gifts fi^n the king of Gteat Bri-^ 
tain-*-^-a suit of the Windsor unifoi^ tt> the yovng king 
Kauikeaouli, a, silver tea pot to Kaahmnana ai>d a gold 
watch to Kedamnopku. The bodies^of Liholiho w4 Ka- 
mamalu^ were conveyed on shore, with every ceremony 
of respect, and c^ter suitably religious setemnities, w*ere 
4epositedi in; a place prepared^ for theon. 

It was the reli^ous irdfluence of this event that is^de-^ 
serving of particular notice. At th&landing of Boki and. 
oth^ survivors, at Honolulu, there was firsts as at Lahai-^ 
na> a general burst of tumultuous fiseling^ ]^t that, 
same «vemng the crowd* attended at the chapel, to en- 
gage lA religious worship and express their gratitude to 
God> At the close of the meeting, Boki delivered a 
^OTtt ad|lfes8. He mon^oned thegreat respect that was^ 
shown to Christianity, and to christian mi^isters^ in Great 
Britain — he repeated the advice given to him whilst there 
to seek instruction and to honor teachers from christian 
lands — and- he described as well as he could the bouses 
of worship which he saw, ; articiitarly St. Paul's church 
in London. Spch an, address was just the thing to cap- 
tivate tiie^ wondering people, and it temped vory much to 
increase the popular tid^ in fevor of Christianity. Day 
after day ,, Boki and others who returned ita the Blonde, held 
the public ear. They >vere constantly tellipg what they 
heard and whaJt they saw. A, d^scijption of St. Paul's 
Church- ia London^ soon became familiar, all the islands 
over. Boki knew nothing of the religion of Great Bri-. 
lain, except its forms, its splendor and its show, but the 
I^ord, made use of just Ujis knowledge to ^Qcoquplish, 
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good results. Boki soon became an opposer, but, not 
till the report he brought home had become widely cir- 
culated and had exerted much influence. 

On the 6th of June, a council of the chiefs was held 
at Honolulu^ for fixing the succession in a more definite 
and formal manner, and for regulating some affairs of 
government. Lord Byron was present, and gave his ad- 
vice on several important points. Before Liholiho sailed 
for England, he called a council of the chiefs and named 
Kauikeaouli his brother to be his successor in case he 
should not live to return. There could be no doubt that 
Kauikeaouli was the rightful successor, and the chiefs 
in the presence of Lord Byron expressed their determi- 
nation to support his claim. As he was however but a 
mere youth, it was decided that he should remain for a 
time under the instructions of the missionaries, and that 
the government meanwhile should continue in the hands 
of the regency. This peaceful manner qf determine 
ing the succession was entirely nexo — it was one qfthe 
fruits qfthe gospel — the former method was by angry, 
strife and bloody war. It is generally admitted by chiefs 
and people that ttie mere youth Kauikeaouli would nev- 
er have been king, had it not been for the influence of 
Ae gospel of peace.. The king himself, I understand, has 
often admitted that he owes his kingdom to the control- 
ingpower of the true religion.. 

The chiefs took the opportunity at this council to ask 
Ac opinion of Lord Byron in regard to the efforts of the 
missionaries.. The principles of the mission were ex- 
plained to him and he gave his decided approbation. 

Lord Byron sailed for Hilo, caused that bay to be sur-- 
veyed, visited and explored the great volcanoe of Kilauea, 
i^eturned tp. Honolulu^ and. then left the islands. His o- 
niformly kind and honorable deportn^ent, combined with 
the enthusiastic and reiterated addresses of Boki. already^ 
noticed, mad^a deep and favorable, impression on tii. 
chiefii and people iq favor of the christian religion, 

18* 
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The Holy Spirit^ operating t^ipugh such Tariousmeanr 
as I havenaifted, caused at onisea gr^t ijush to hear the 
word of Gpds and as there were then, comparatively, but: 
few missionaries, many of the people traf^eled the whofe 
of Saturday t0> arrive at Oj pfece of woriehip. 

lit was pleasant and amusing at sun-setting on a Sat- 
urday evening^ to stand and see the little companies come 
ia one after another, and from almost every point of com- 
pass* It reminded one of the Jews coming up from 
every tribe to their favored Jerusalem. After traversing 
many a field of/lava, descendiiig many a precipice, and 
climbing many a» cliff, from morning dawn till the setting 
of the sun, thjey arrive, wearied? but joyful, at the place 
of worship. Each one can be seen.as he emerges from 
/ravine or forest, with two calabashes balanqed: with a 
f stick on the shoulder — one containing ai change ofkapa^-. 
for the Sabbath, and the other provisions for the jour- 
ney. In this way immense congre^tions assembled. 

And the people beoame eager not onfy to hear but al-. 
so to read the word Qf God. Every printed sheet, as it 
issued from the press, was eagerly nought. Schools of 
some sort were soon establisti^in ahnost every village 
throughout the whole group ofjskmds, and every youth, 
that: could read at alj was sought fhi; as a teacher. Mul-. 
titud6s thronged' the houses of the n»ssioparies, from 
early dawn till the midtiight hour — som^ sincerely in-, 
quiring the way of life, and others coming merely from 
the force of custom, or with a desire to enter the church.. 
It consumed a great part of the time and strength of the 
missionaries to act on the defensive — ta.keep back the 
people from making profession lest they should be self; 
deceived, 

Great good and some evil resulted from this state of 

things. Almost all the people learned < somethingrcon- 

1 cerning the true God and salvation through Jesus. Christ; 

I a large portion of the population, learned to read, and: 

obtained portions of tte Scriptures^ external reformationi 
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waseyeiy where promoted, the people became external^ 
religious, and some souls were tnily converted. At the 
same time there was a great temptation to formal relig-^ 
ion, to mere deceptive profession. 

The missionaries neither expected nor desired that; 
this state of unbounded popularity should, exist for a: 
lonff time, but endeavored* to noake the best nse of itr 
whne it continued. * 

After these generial remarks I would gladly proceed^, 
to trace in detail through this interesting period, the suc- 
cess which attended each^ department of l^bor — the 
preaching of the gospel, instruction in schools and the 
operations of the prpss. But it may be as well to defer, 
these topica toward' the close of the chapter and give 
first a narration of the more prominent events which suc- 
cessively took place* 

And, here, first, an item of history, thrusts itself in, of 
a very unpleasant nature, but one, which cannot be eva- 
ded. The moral revolution of which we have given ft: 
general account, was attended for, a number of years, at 
least, with little or no opposition, from the natives, but, 
opposition arose — bitter and determined opposition too^, 
from another quarter — from foreigners visiting and resi-^ 
ding at the islands. It is difiicult to know how far truth 
and the greatest good require, thatthe detqils of that op-- 
position should be portrayed to pubHc view. But, the 
main facts, certainly, in a correct history, cannot be with- 
held, and I shall therefore, taking great care and special 
pains to be exact, endeavor- to give them.. Here, however, 
in the first ];^oe a few, general remarks seein to be ne^. 
cessary, by way of explanation^ 

I prpceedlthen to say that, sometliing should be known 
in regard tp the material?, of which the; foreign popu^tion 
then at the inlands was composed; 

The I^rgest^^ss, by far, oonsistedof sailors, a part of 
whom.had'been putonshoreby masters of ships for mu- 
tiny or for disorderly conduct, a part, desirous of living 
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Three c.'assrs of persons. 

ft more easy and Kcentious life, even though amidst filth 
md degradation, had run the risk of deserting, and apart 
(I know not what proportion) had gained a residence in 
ways Iiess objectionable. This class of persons, with but 
few exceptions, were, of course, very ignorant, low, vile 
«nd intemperate. They consisted of Americans, En- 
glishmen, Frenchmen, Span ards, Portuguese — and in? 
deed of a representation of almost every nation. Visit 
what island you choose in the broad Pacifiic, and you will 
find more or less of this class of persons, living familiarly 
with the natives, and engrafting a i ew variety of loath- 
some vices on the congenial stock of heathenism. 

Another class of persona found at the Sandwich Is- 
lands, were deserters from Botaiiy Bay, who prefered to 
rpamat large on these islands, and on other islands too of 
the I^cific, rather than to remain under the restraints of 
I the colony. This class, usually have more mental capac- 
' ity and more information than run-away sailors, and are 
by no means less adept in vice a: d crime. Tradition 
■ays, it was this class of persons who first taught the is^ 
landers to distil ardent spirits. 
. A third classs remains to be noticed. They were mostr 
I ty traders, merchants and commercial agents. The trade 
' was with the natives, with ships- touchii g at these islaDdfl^;. 
and extended somewhat to otb^r isiai.ds, toKamscha^ka 
and to the American coast. At the tme of which we 
speak, this da^s of persons were few in number. The; 
were mpstly sea-faring men, had enjoyed the advantages 
and had suffered the disadvantages^ mental and moral of 
that course of life.. Having become acquainted with 
these islands in their voyages, they had relinquislied a 
life at sea, and chosen a residence upon these shores. 
They constituted of course the cen ire of foreign influ'' 
ence. To characterize that influence as.having been vk 
Rifocmly immoral and pernicious^ would be doing in- 
justice to worthy individuals. 

la regard to this class of the foreign conununity 
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peciaUy^ a great change has taken pbce during the last 
ten years. And it is diffic^t to giire the true character 
of the foreign population as it was in the days of Kaahu-^ ) 
manu, without producing an impression on the public ( 
mimt HnfavcMrablis^ U> the present residents. There is dan- 
ger that readers at a (ttstance will, not pcop^rly distin-* 
guish. 

This change foe the l^.;tter has been effected by a va- 
riety of influences. The first thflit may be mentioned isc 
n- more rapid and frequent intercommunication between 
these is^nds and tiie mictions of Christendom. Ihtelli- 
gence is conveyed oftener and with more despatch both 
around the capes and across the continents. There was 
scarcely a month during the last year in which we did 
not hear from the United States, and the United Slates 
from us. And intelligence not only runs more rapidly^ 
but, is al^ more full and explicit. — the connecting links 
being nuiltsplied, correispon^ence ha^ greatly increased — ^ 
l^e letter bags both to and fro are very much fuHer than ) 
years ago. The effect of this intercommunication has. / 
been to bring foreigners nearer home, and, of course, to / 
feel more the influence of relatives, of friends, and of 
public sentiment. No human being, any more than Ha-, 
zael, knows what hq would be, if left without, restraint. 
Restraints are not too numerous nor too strong in the U. 
States. The Sandwich Islands, years ago^ were consider- 
ed as almost out of the world, and restraint^ of course were^ 
very few and very weak. TJhe nearer men are brought 
to the United States and to Great Britain, the more are 
these restraints recreajted, afidof course ^ change of con- 
duct necessarily takes place. 

Another source of influence, during th^iew past years, 
has been an addition to the society of foreign residents of 
a number of sober, intelligent, industrious, and" upright 
men, including also a few persons of christian profession, 
and consistent piety. 
Femaleinfluence, too,.has accomplished muph.. Itfjany oC' 
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the persons last named have brought their wives — ^ladies 
of intelligeace and refinement — and ia some instances, 
pious and exemplary. The influence from this source has 
been silent but irresistible. It has created a barrier to 
vice which nothing else could have done, and operated in 
combination with other influences ta give an improved 
character to public sentiment. 

The temperance movements in the United States and 
in Great Britain have sent forth an influence that has 
reached even to these islands, and is operating more or 
less even at this remote distance. 

The stated ministrations* of God's word and ordinan- 
ces have had great influence. A chapel and reading 
rooms were erected in the very centre of Honolulu as 
early aa 1 8331, by the Seamen's Friend Society. A church 
was formed. Mr. Diell labored faithfully, preaching, 
visiting and distributing bibles and tracts. The diflUcul- 
ties of his post and the arduousness of his labors may 
have shortened his life. Mr. Damon now succeeds him. 
Reading Rooms have been erected at Lahaina aud re- 
cently a Ohapel. Pioachingin English has been main- 
tained at this latter place daring the months of shipping; 
bibles, aud tracts,, too, have been distributed. 

These are new times. Oacs foreign residents at these 
islands lived year after year without hearing the gospel, 
without a Sabbath, without any intercourse with pious 
men, without feeling any restraint or refining influence 
from intelligent and pious females; — at islands then deem- 
ed almostout of the world, in the midst of heathen, where 
open vice and unblushing sin met them at evety corner, 
where iniqiity knew no restraint (ind virtue no defence, 
and where indeed e\ery influence,, operating day after day 
and for a series of years, was demoralizing and degra- 
ding. It was with foreign residents who had been thus 
situated, that the first missionaries came in contact. Such 
were the persons who opposed the reformatioA in the 
days of Kaahumanu, 
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Character of seamen. 

Something, should here be said to guerd readers at a 
distance against the deception of names and titles. If 
the goverment of Great Britain, or that of- the United 
States, appoint a Consul to protect their interests on some 
barbarous group, such as the Fijii or Mulgrave Islands 
are now, or the Sandwich Islands were 20 years ago, 
it is to be tmderstood that such a person is appointed as 
t;an be obtained to reside in such a community as I have 
described, or from their own number, arid not necessari- 
ly a man of dignity and worth* Facts other than his 
office are necessary, to establish his character for respect- 
ability and virtue. The high sound of his office should 
not be suffered to mislead us. 

In regard to seamen, visiting the islands. at the time of 
which we speak, a remark or two may be made. I think 
it is true, that sailors of upright and sober character sel^ 
dom embark on long voyages to the Pacific, and espe-^ 
cially upon whaling voyages that require an absence of 
three or four years, far from friends, from civilization 
and from all christian priviiiges. Such sailors prefer u^ 
sually shorter voyages, and those between christian ports, 
so that they may often see their friends, and often attend 
upon the preaching of the gospel. The sailors therefore 
who committed the outrages at the Sandwich Islands, 
which must be alluded to, were the lowest and most reck-^ 
less of sea faring men. Masters and ofiScers of ships, 
were of course, persons of some information; but, then, 
it is to be considered^ that much of their training had 
been at sea, far from the sound of the gospel and away 
from the restraints of home and country. 

Besides, it must be remembered, that these were not 
the days of the temperance reformation. Almost every 
ship dealt out an allowance of grog, and most of the out- 
rages to which we refer were committed under the ex- 
citement of ardent spirits. This fact shoilld have much 
weight. 

luviiig made these genera) remarks in regard' to resi- 
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dents asd sailors «o as to be better understood, I reroaErk 
ia addition, that in stating facts, I shun introduee names 
asiiHle as possible, without leadingCo toomaeh indefinite^ 
ness, aad consistently, too, with my object of giving a 
Just ani true statement of the progress of events. If it 
«hall be needful, in order to sustain the ca;tise of truth and 
righteousness, that certain opposers shoirid be held tip by 
name to public view any more than they have been al<- 
teady, the unpleasant necessity, I hope> wi}l be long de^ 
iayed, and the painful task fall to oth^ hands. Many 
facts and names, too, have, already been made public ift 
the journals of visitors and the periodicals of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. A 
still more startling army of facts could be given in con- 
nection v^ith certain names, and it is the opinion of some 
t!hat the time may come when the truth shall require 
such an -exposttre. But, I would fain believe that I, at 
least, may be excused from such a trial. 

In regard to most who took part in acts of opposition^ 
the ignorant multitnde I mean, I look upon them with 
feelings <^f sorrow rather than of indignation, and am in- 
clined to ask myself, in what respect I should have behav- 
ed differently, if I had been left to grow up under the 
same neglect and abuse, been thtown loose from moral 
restraint, been shut out from the sound of ihe gospel, and 
^tirrounded from year to year by influences the nvost de^ 
moralizing and pernicious. I am therefore more incline' 
ed to weep over the conduct of such men than to de^ 
nounce and censure them. 

To proceed then I remark, that as soon as Christtaniiy 
became popular at the islands, some ill-minded men from 
christian lands became bitterly enraged at the efforts of 
the missionaries; — Ul-minded men, I say; for sooie Ibr-^ 
eigners, visitors and residents, were upright in thcsf de^ 
portmentand decidedly in favor of the re^^rmatioiifeffeo 
ted. 

Whilst the chie& and petopb.wers oppoised and jeal- 
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OQS, the oppoiAers to whom I idlu^fe, were friendly; and k 
is natufal to infer, tliat the l«ason x>t their 4)eing so was, 
because the exertions of niimonal'ies could 'hot materi- 
ally interfere with the gratification of their desires. For, 
when the tide was turned — the inis^ioaaries httd ac- 
quired influence — a check was giveta to unjutft gain— ^ 
"open acts of sabbath-breaking made an oflS^fftce, and the 
nlovghs of intemperance and licentiousness in a measure 
dried up — ^then they were filled with rage and bitterness. 

The very oppoeUion, therefore, oftohich we are com- 
pelled 4o epeaky affords indubitable evidence qf greai 
progrees and success in the missionary work at the 
islands. 

I cannot consent to give either my teaclers oi* myself 
the pain, to enter upon the details of opposition. I shall 
therefore abbreviate very much, even statements which 
ah^eady lie scattered, in various books and periodicals, 
and add but few others, hoping that bl just view may be 
given, without entering upon a minute narrati4^n. 

Take the scene of October, 1825. A i^issicihary and 
his family are alone on the Island of Maui. The Brit- 
ish whale ship Daniel, Capt. Bijrckle, arrives and comes 
to anchor. The crew soon fhidHhat a change has taken I 
place. Instead of the accustomed throng of native fe>- 
males, not an individual of the sex approaches 4he ship. 
They naturally impute the chatrge to the influence 'of the 
missionary, and aie ftiH of rage on account of it. A little 
after sunset two of them approach his door, and shame- 
lessly comiplain of the reformation effected. Their com- 
plaints are dispassionately, but firmly met by sound and 
substantial reasons, and they retire. Another company 
soon enter the inclosure — some rush in at the door, ut- 
tering threats; and some thrust their heads into the win- 
dows, and there vent their rage. One more fcMTward than 
his fdlows, comes fully up in the face of the missionary, 
and in the presence of his sick wife and helpless children, 
thresleM &it his property, then his house, then his life, 
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laid thea the liv^s of ii^ his family. The misstonlry re- 
plies: 'We left our country to devote oar lives, whether 
longer or shorter, to the salvatioa of the heathen; ytt 
hope v^e are equsJIy prepared for life or death, ami shall 
throw our breasts open to your knives^ rather than retiaee 
the steps we have taken." 

In sight and in hearing of all this sits the wife of the 
^missionary, sick and surrounded by a group of helpless 
children. She, sustained and nerved by the grace of 
<jrod, firmly adds, '{ am feeble, and have none to look 
to for protection but my husband and my God. I mi^t 
hope^ that in my helpless situation I Sih6uld have the 
icompassion of all who are from a Christian country. But 
if you are without compassion, or if it can be exercised 
^aly in the way you propose, then I wish you all to ufi* 
derstand that [ am ready to share the fate of ndy husband, 
and will by no means consent to live upon the terms you 
affer.' 

The adamant seemed to melt a little at such an appeal 
fis this, and the mob merely vented their rage in horrid 
oaths and threats, without using personal violence. 

Two days after, they came again in a body, bearing a 
black flag and armed, some with knives, and cme or two 
wkh pistols. They found at the gate a guard of natives. 
They made several thrusts at the natives, and pressed 
their way through to the door. The missionary and his 
family retired to a back apartment of the bouse, where 
they supposed they would be the most secure. The na- 
tives, armed with clubs, immediately rushed in through 
every window, and obliged the mob to disperse^ 

A. note had been sent to the captain the day beibre, 
requesting him to control the conduist of his vien. He 
relied in substance, 'Comply with the wishes tA the 
i^fMl<H:B, and there will be peace iG^d quietness.^ A dii^ 
fe»ent answer could n<^ have been expected, fqr on bdaid 
his ship was a tiaitive female, whom on a foraier visit Ik 
hafl; procured of PeteuU, (Wahtni|pio) a vile-and opfx^ 
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sing chief of secondary rank^ for $ 10Q, and had obliged 
her to aceompatiy him> during his eruiae at sea, notwith- 
standing all her tears and entreaties. 

After these disturbances, the natives kept a strong- 
guard about the house of the missionary till the sailing 
of the ship. The ship proceeded to Honolulu where 
similar outrages were perpetrated. 

It would be a relief, if we could state, that it was 
from the ignorant crews of whaling ships alone that such 
opposition was experienced. We are compelled here,, 
to record an instance of a different kind. The account 
as narrated by numerous eye-witnesses is substantially 
as follows: The armed schooner Dolphin of the U. States^ 
Navy arrived at Honolulu, Jan. 14, 1826. This was 
about three months after the proclamation of a law, 
prohibiting native females from going on board ships for 
infiEmious purposes. About the same time, the Ten 
Commandmenis were adopted, by theehiefs, as rules o£ 
conduct and of government, --a transaction that is deserv- 
ing of particular attention, and which will be iu)ticed on. 
a future page. The commander of the schooner, Lieu. 
John Percival, expressed his decided disapprobaticxi of 
the law in regard to females, and interested himself to^ 
procure the release of four base women who were then 
in custody for its violation. 

He imputed the existence of the law to the influence 
of the missionaries, and as reported at the time by sever-*^ 
al of the high chiefs, threatened the utmost violence* 
both to the persons and houses of the missionaries on 
account of it. Threats, indeed, were uttered with so 
much rage and earnestness, that'the chiefs became alarm-, 
ed for the safety of their teachers. 

The cloud of wratli continued to threaten and gather 
blackness till the 26th of February. It is believed that 
certain residents during this time were neither indifferent 
nor isaetive. The 36th of Feb. was the Sabbath day. 
Qa the morning of that da;^, a conjuration of perhapa 
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9000 «oai9, assembled in the opeD air, to listen to the 
ymidts of life and salvation. Their house of worship had 
been recently unroofed by » storm. In the afternoon, 
^e weather did- not permit of meeliD^- again in the open 
air, and a more private meeting was appointeilaciosff the 
road at the house of Kalanimoku, who was confined by 
sickness. Between 5 and&o' clock the missionary wa»- 
about to'commence religious worship with tbe little group, 
when a company of sailors- from the schooner, armed 
witb knives and clubs, entered the room of the sick chief, 
and demanded a repeal of tbe>above namedi law. They 
were driven out, but, not till they had broken the win* 
dows of the housok Anethei; company of sailors arrived,, 
and still another;- and as they were driven away fK>m the 
house of the chief, they directed their course to the house 
of the missionary. The missionary, alarmed for his fam- 
ily, endeavored to reach his house before them, but was 
seized by the rioters, and after several narro'w escapes of 
life, both the* Mow of a club, and the thrust of a knife 
being aimed at him, he was rescuecftby the natives, and^ 
reached his house, without receivitig much injury. The 
noters endeavored to force his door and broke in a win--^ 
dow, but were not allowed to do farther injury^ 

The attendants of Kalanimoku^and other natives whe 
came to assist, were ready to interpose their )ives to save 
their chief and their teachers, and it was with difficulty 
that they couM be kept in their zeal from repelling vio* 
lence with violence. Irkleed, several of the rioters owe 
their lives to the timely interferenceof the very person^^ 
chiefs and missionaries, against whom they were venting^ 
their rage and aiming their blows. 

The commander of the schooner waited on the chiefs, 
declaring, in the strongest terms, his determined^ resohi* 
tibny diat the law above alluded to should be repeal- 
ed. 

Many of the chiefs had not independence and decis* 
ioiiof ch^ra(^er eniMigh, tamainitaiath^r ground a^inatt 
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the continued and combined threats of a man of war and 
of foreign residents; and a connivance at a breach of the 
law by some of them, unknown to Kalanimoku, was the 
result* In the dusk of the evening, of the next day, a 
boat with females passed alcmg the harbor, and a shout 
arose among the shipping at the ghrUnts! victory that 
had been achieved. 

The schooner lemained at the islands about four 
months, and the disastrous influence it exerted during that 
time can be better imagined than described. The flood 
gates of immorality were in a measure thrown open at 
Honolulu, and many of the unwary people, and some of 
the chiefs too, became the victims of intemperance, gam- 
ing and polluting vice- How true it is, that 'one sinner 
destroyeth much good.' 

In the U. States,, a Court of Inquiry was ordered by 
the Secretary of the Navy, to investigate this disgraceful 
aflair, but the proceedings were never made public. 

In the fait of the same year, (1826) when several ships,. 
American and English, were at anchor at Lahaina, riot- 
ous proceedings were repeated at that place of equal e- 
normity with those committed there the previous year. 
The missionary and his family were absent. A mob 
proceeded to the mission house for the purpose of com- 
mitting violence, but, were obliged to content themselves. 
With, a wanton destruction of such property as they could 
find. As the only safety for the females of the place, 
they were sent by the chiefs to the mountains, and re-> 
mained there several days. In the mean time^the sea- 
men vented their rage by destroying the property of the 
natives. 

It was no small relief to the minds of the missionaries,, 
iprhen su0ering such opposition from violent men, to be 
assuredof Une approbation of some visitors at the islands,, 
who were persons of high reputation and reali wcwth. 
The well-timed and decided approbation of Lord Byron^ 
h|Uf aliwdy been, npticed^ And. now we are allowed. t(0> 
19* 
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reeord the honoraUo ooiidiiei' of: Chft Thomas Ap» 
Oitesby Jones^of the U. S^ Sloop of wai-Feacoek. The* 
Peacock aniyed at Hbnokilti; in October 18%, and re^ 
mamed litL the clbee of the yeav. Gapt. Jones manifes- 
ted an independi^nee^of eharacter andan unbiased judg- 
ment worthy of his offioe and bis vepotation; 

On account of slanderous reports,, that had been for 
some time industriously circulated and crowded upon 
the attention of- various victors, and now reiterated in the 
ears of Capt, Jbnes, the misstotiaries prepared and signed 
a circular, stating; brieBy the course they had pursued, 
denying the charges against them which were common- 
ly reported, and challenging an investigation. Certain 
re»dents, at once, taking occasion from the circular, ap- 
pointed a meeting to be held before Capt. Jones. At the 
meetings the missionaries required, of course, that their 
actsusers should bring definite charges in writingand sub- 
stantiate them by proper evidence." The opposers refus- 
ed to bring definite chaiges>. and< proceeded to express^ 
in general terms and with much disorder, their disatis- 
faction with the management of the mission. 

Some time being spent in this i^'ay, Capt. Jones reques- 
ted that the circular might be read; which being done, 
he proceeded, to state what in his view was the just and- 
proper course of investigation; — ^that the circular was 
full and explicit, and that the public were feirly called 
upon, either to point out any incorrectness of principle^ 
or to show wJierein the conduct, of the missionaries did 
not correspond with their profession; — ^that itwas incum- 
bent upon the accusers to direct the attention of the 
missionaries to some special charge and to support that 
charge by suitable evidence. 

On hearing this opinicHi of Ci£iptv Jones, some one of 
the residents moved an adjournment Capt. Jones ad«> 
ded a few words, when the motion for adjoumment was 
renewed and the meeting broke op* About three 
weeks afterwards, when about to leave the islands. 
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Capt Jones wrote an afiectiooate fiirewdl letter to the 
mitsionariesy testifying to the good effects of iniisionary ^ 
labor, which had £ftUen under his obserration, and. I 
expressing a strong destie, that the interesting work- 
which had been b^gan at the ishnds might be prose* 
cuted with continued success. 

But we must proceed to mention other instances o£ 
eulKage. The following year (1827) a thivdi attack was. 
madie at Lahaina. Cannon baUs passed near the roof of J 
the missionary's house, and he and his family took refuge* 
in the cellar. 

The main circumstances as related by eye-witnesses 
were as follows: The crew of the English whale ship 
John Palmer, Capt. Clark, enticed several base women 
on board. Hoapili, the goveiRor of the island, de- 
manded of the captain that they should be delivered up 
lo him a^rding to the law of the nation. The Captain 
evaded and ridiculed the demand. One day when the 
captain was on shore, the gp^irernor detained him and 
his boat, insisting that his demand should be complied 
with. The Captain sent orders, by the boats of other 
ships, to his mea on board, to fire upon the towail he 
should not be released in an hour. He soon, however, 
promised^ that if the Govenor would release htm,, the 
women should be sent on shore. The crew, in» the 
mean time, commenced firing upon the town, ac* 
cording to orders, and discharged five balls, all in the 
direction of the missioa house, befose they heard of the 
Captain's release. The next morning,, he sailed for 
Oahu, and as might be expected of such a man, withovt 
fulfilling his promise. 

He arrived at Oahu in time to take part in a great ex* 
eitement at that place. Tlie missionary at Lahaina had 
sent to the U. States an account of the outrage of 1825; 
wfaaeh we have noticed. It was printed in the Mission- 
ary Herald and extensively copied in newspapers, and both 
it and the captain implicated, arrived at Honolulu aboul- 
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the time of which we speak — near the close ot 1837.. 
There were then two riotous Captains with their crews at 
HoDolulUj and not a few residenis who sympathized witik 
them^ l^eir wrath gaifting strength by mutual eakind- 
lifigand combination, knew no bounds. The Sandwich 
Islands had been regarded as a spot, far from the obser- 
¥atioB of civilized nations, where men might wallow in 
aH moral pollution, and return with reputations untar- 
nished. They saw that this privilege was now coming 
to an end; that what men did at the islands was^ liable to«^ 
be told on the other side of the globe; and their rage of 
course, at such an unwelcome discovery was very great. 
They harrassed the chiefs so continually with bitter com- 
plaints, and the excitement became so great, thati Kaahu-< 
manu, the Regent, ordered the principal chiefs from La- 
haina and the missionary also from that place to meet at 
Honolulu. I have in my hands an account of this meet*^ 
/ ing written by a native who was present and took part 
j in it, and as it exhibits the aspect of things as they ap-> 
peared to the chiefs and people^ itmajt be weU to give- 
the sum of it. 

'^The excitement became very great and- some for- 
eigners who had formerly beeur favourable to the mission 
were gained over to take part in it; aiid certain unstable 
chiefs, also, particularly Bokiand l^Rui&,. joined with the 
opposers, saying, it was wsong for Mr. Richards to make 
known in America the conduct of foreigners, which took 
place at these islands. Certain chiefs of Oahu wrote to 
chiefs on Maui, to this effect; '^Chiefs of Maui,.i£Ca|>t. 
I Buckle and Captain Clack aj^ the English Consul,. de- 
/ mand your teacher, do you take care of youiselves andi 
not refuse to give him up;^ lett a fbreii;net contest the mat* 
ter with foreigners, and. intermeddle net youoseLves lest: 
jjon become guilty." 

Thift sentiment gaining gcomid and causing goMit^^coiir 
liision,. Kaahumanu, called a councils of all the chiefsi to. 
dstecmiae whether i% wa& right to give up Mr. Richnrda 
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to the rage of the foreigners, or whether it was their dutjr 
to protect hinw 

Mr. BScbards was tasail to- Oahu on Wednesday eve- 
nings and on the afternoon he preached to bis people at 
Lahaina from the parting address of Paul to the Ephe*- 
sian Church. The congregation were in tears, for they^ 
had heard the opinion of many chiefs not to protect him, 
and8i4)posed they shoukl never again hear his voice. 

Thechiefe-met and Wi^e in council two days without 
coming to a decision, for Boki and even Mr. Young the 
rompanioa of the old king K&nfiehameh», said, it was. 
wrong for Mr. Richards to write to America. 

On the third day, David Maio and Kanaina, entered [ 
within one oftlie doors of the Council voom, and Kaahu^ 
raanu, having much confidence in David Malo as a teach- 
er, beckoned to him to sit down. She then said to him 
with tears; "What can we do for our teacher? for even 
Mr. Young and Boki say, that he was very guilty in wri- 
ting^to America." David said; "The foreigners certain^ 
ly are very inconsistent, fn>r they say i^is very foolish tO" 
p«ay, init very weH to learn, to read and write, and now 
they condemn Mr. Richards, not for praying, but, for 
writing a letter." "But" said he "let us look at this case;- 
if some of your most valuable property should be stolen, 
and you should be grieved for the loss ol it, and some one 
should give you information of the tbkf, so that you could 
regain your pisoperty, whom would' yon blame the inform- 
er Of the thief?" **The thirf, swely" said she. David« 
saidv ^'Ranihonui was guilty of improper conduct with 
one of the wivesof Kamehameha,.and Luluhe was know-. 
ing to the fiact and gave him information, which of the^ 
two did Kamehameh^ cause to be slaisk?" She said, "Ka-^ 
nihonui." David said; "in what country is itthe prac-^ 
tice to condemn the man who gives true information o£ 
crimes committed and let the criminal go uncensuved and 
unt>unished?" "No where," said she. "Why then," re- 
plied I^avid, "should we condemn Mr. Richards who haS; 
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sent home to hm country true information, and jiratify 
these foreigners wiiose riotous cfMiduct is known to all of 
us?" Kaahumanu replied; "The case indeed is very 
l^ain; Mr. Richards is the just one — ^we chiefs are wry 
^Qorant." Kaahumanu then oonfened with the well 
disposed chiefs and came to a decided cesolutioii to pro- 
tect Mr. Richards. 

The next morning came the British Consul in his offi-- 
ml dress, with Capt. Backle, Boki, Manuia and several 
merchants, and with an air of confidence and importance,, 
entered into the hall of council and insisted that Mr. 
Richards should be punished. But Kaahumanu had 
made up her mind — and she told them her decision; and 
all knew, foreigners as well as natives, that whatever they 
might afterwards say would be like the beating of the 
sea against a rodu The matter, of course, was end^ 
ed." 

Other particulars might be added to this native ac- 
count, but, as they would not present the case in any 
diffe:'ent lighty we will omit them. 

Before the chiefs separated, they agreed upon certain 
important laws to promote good order, and ordered them 
to be printed. 

Many such scenes of outrage and opposition as I have 
named, occurred at different times and on different is- 
lands,^ but I refrain from describing them. 

We should exhibit but little of the spirit of our Mas- 
ter, if we should manifest vindictive feelings. Let us 
rather be stimulated by such facts to more labor and 
prayer, that all who go forth from a Christian land may 
show themselves worthy of the el^iristian name. Let us 
name the ungodly conduct of seamen, only with deep self^ 
reproach for our neglect of them. Why' are thejfy oa a 
etass, toicked and degraded? 

Neither would we unnecessarily expose those more 
knowing and more guilty persons who were leaders in 
th^e scenes o/ outrage and opposilioii^bttt, record tbeir 
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conduct onlj «o fat a« truth demandS) and ib a spbii cf 
meekness and christian forbearance. 

But having said enough perhaps for the present, of 
this feature of the times of Kaahumanu — the oppositioQ 
from foreigners^-^we may now proceed to narrate other 
events in the order of their occurrence. 

And, here, it is needful, in the iSrst place, to give a 
catalogue of the principal chiefs then living on the ishiids, 
for they, of course, were the prominent actors in most of 
the events we have to narrate. 

m KAUIKEAOULI or KAMEHAME^ 
HA III, present king of the islands, brother of Liholi- 
ho or Kamehameha II, who died in England, and son of 
Kainehameha I, the conqueror, by Keopuo]ani,thedaugb» 
ter of Kiwalao, who was a son of Kalaniopuu the king of 
Hawaii at the discovery of the islands by Captain Cook. 
Kauikeaouli was born at Ooma in Kona on Hawaii. 
When his brother Liholiho sailed for England, he was 
only about 12 years of age and could not of course as- 
sume the reins of government. 

(2) NAHiENAENA, daughter of Kamehameha I, by 
Keopuolani; and of course sister of the two kings Liho* 
liho and Kauikeaouli; she was younger than either of her 
brothers. Died Dec. 30, 1836, 

^3^ KAAHUMANU, a wifc of Kamehameha I. and 
afer his death, wife of Kaunmalii; she was adaught^ of 
Keaumoku one of the principal chiefs who aided Kame^ 
hamehameha in his wars and councils; was bom at Ka^ 
waipapa in Hana on East Maui. She was a prominent 
personage in the affairs of government ev^ from the 
days of the conquest. In the present constitution of 
the Hawaiian government the following language is used; 
''Even in the time of Kamehameha I, life and death, 
condemnation and acquital were in the hands of Kaaliu* 
manu. When Kamehameha I, died, his will was* ^'The 
kingdom is Lihcdibo's, and Kaahumanu is his minister*" ' 
Kamehameha was wise enough to originate this im- 
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portant fixture of government , to operate as a check ttpon 
the supreme ruler of the kingdom, against any'irash act of 
authoritjs<acKl>it has existed ever since, and is now made 
permanent by th3 constitution; the person sus'tainingtfae 
office being called the Premier of the Government Ka- 
/Uiumanu sustained that offiice in the time 'of Kameba- 
meha I, and during the short reign of Ltholibo. When 
LihoUko sailed for England, and dufing the minority of 
the present king KauikeaouH it feH to hef *of course — 
naturally and by common consent-^to 'exercise the su- 
preme po^^r. Some opposers have been bold enoogh 
to term her government an usurpation. Such an idea, 
if there were the least shadow of ground for it, would 
suit well their purposes. It is well, on account of such 
assertions, to keep in mind, that the origin of her au- 
thority was as far back as the time ^f the vonquest. 
That the resency de vol ved upon her, was conceded at once 
by the whme nation^ for any other chief to have assumed 
it, would have beentisurpation indeed. Boki, it is true, 
after he had given himself u)> to dissipation, denied her 
right to the regency and endeavored to raise himself to 
that office, but there is liitle reason to believe that such 
a claim originated in his own thoughts. He was surround-^ 
ed by foreigners who were ready to poison his raind 
with such notions. No sober minded chief ever doubt- 
ed for a moment that Kaahumanu was rightfully regent 
by the appointment of Kamshanaeha I. Of her charac- 
ter we have already said much and shall have occasion to 
say more. Died June 5, 1832. 

(4) KaheiheimaUej sister of Kaahumanu, a wife of 
Kamehameha I, and afterward the wife by christian 
marriage of Hoapili governot of Maui. She then took 
the name of Hoapili wahine by which she has since been 
known. She was a stable chief and a consistent chm^ 
tian. Died Jan. 16, 184S. 

(5^£ea«if}ioJktt, sometimes called by foreigners. Gov. 
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Cox; was governor of Maui and its adjacent islands. 
He was brother to Kaahumanu; died in March, 1824. 

(6) Piia, sister df Kaahumanu. She embraced the 
gospel and adorned her profession. Died Sep. 12, lfc29. 

(7) Kuafdni, (Gov. Adams) a brother of Kaahuma*^ 
nu, present Governor of the island of Hawaii. 

(8) KamimalUy daughter of Kamehameha T, by Ka-^ 
heibeimalie; she became a wife of Liholiho and accom- 
panied him to E^^gland, where she died, July, 1894, 

(9) Kinau, or Kaahtimann H, who became Premier 
of governmeiU after the death of Kaahumanu I; sister of 
Kamamalu. She was not only active in the affairs of 
government, but a zealous supporter of the cause of 
€hrisl. Died, April 4, 1839. 

{lOJ Kalanimoku, (Pitt,) son of Ee1<uamanoha'by 
Kamakahukilani, born in Hana on East Maui. His pa- 
rents fled to Hawaii on account of war, where he joined 
himself to Kamehameha I, distinguished himself in his 
wars and his counsels, and was noted for energy and 
tlespatch. He was not of high rank by blood, but, by 
his abilities became one of much authority, and ever held 
"H prominent place in the government. He assumed in 
a raeasuref the executive power after Liholiho sailed for 
England, not as having a prior claim to Kaahumanu., 
but, as her minister. 

A mistake was eommitted in the earty communications 
of the missionaries, in naming Kaahumanu and Kalani- 
moku as joint regents of the islands. The mistake thus 
originating, found its way into the periodicals of the Av 
B. C. F. M.; and having never been corrected, continues i 
still to exist. Kalanimoku (Pitt) was never regent. JKi- I 
4Aumanu was sole regent, and Kalanimoku was het f 
minister. He died, Feb. 8, 1827. - \ 

After his death, Kaahumanu exercised fhe authority 
of regent, more prominently than before, in her own per- 
son. Kalanimoku was a hopeful christian. * 

(11) Bokiy brother of Kdlanimokti. H^ ^iled to 
20 
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England with Liholiho, and returned in the Blonde. He 
received much notice and attentio(^ on account of his vis* 
it to England, and was promoted to a high trust in gov- 
ernment. He did not endure his elevation, combined 
as it was with many temptations; became a slave of dissi- 
pation and a victim of rashness. He was a chief of 
father low rank; and no idea could have been more pre- 
posterous than, that he had a right to supercede Kaahu- 
inanu as regent. The notion must have originated with 
foreigners, who were ignorant of the relative rank of the 
chiefs, and it has since been fondly cherished by certain 
persons for special purposes. Lost at sea in 1 830. 

(12) Kaumualii governor of Kauai, son of Kaeo by 
Kamakahelei, became a husband of Kaahumunu. IJe 
embraced Christianity and died in hope, May, 1824. 

(13) Kekauonohi^gr^Lud daughter by the fathers side 
of kamehameha I, a niece by the mothers side of Kala- 
nimoku and Boki; being daughter of a chief named Ki- 
nau, son of Kamehameha I, by Peleuli; and her mother 
being Kahakuhaakoi, sister of Kalanimoku. 

(14^ Hoapili or tflumeheihei, late governor of Maui, 
«on of Kameeiamoku by Kelii(^ahekili; cousin to Ka- 
ahumanu and her brothers and sisters, having the same 
gmndfather Keawepoepoe. He was a firm supporter 
of the christian religion. Died Jan. 3, 1840. 

(15) Fauahh a wife of Liholiho, daughter of Kaolio- 
ku a son of Kamehameha I, which son was born before 
the conquest. Died in 1825. 

(16) Kekaiduohi or Attkeaj' or Kaahumanu III, 
the present Premier of government, a wife of Liholiho, 
daughter of Kalaimemehu by Kaheiheimaiie. 

(17^ LUiha^ the wife of Boki, daughter of Hoapili or 
Ulumeheihei by Kaliiikauoha,. the daughter of KahekiU, 
the old kins^ of MauL Died Aug* 2^ 1839* 

(18) KcJudaiay son of Kalaimemehu by Kahakuhaakoi 
the sister of Kalanimoku; half-brother of Auhee and 
nephew of K^anlmpku. Died in 1886. 
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(19.^ Kakekili or Kaukumay son of Kawelookakuii 
.by Peleuli. 

(20) KaikioeiDa, late governor of Kauai, son of Kai* 
ana by Kamakahekuli; cousin to Kanhumaju, their 
mothers being sisters. Died April 10, 1839. 

(21,) Kaehupaki, son of Kalanihelcmaiiluna by Ka- 
wab; grandson of the old chief Kamehanrieha, who was 
brother of Kahekili king of Maui, after whom Kameha- 
n^eha the conqueror was named. 

(22) Kealiiahonui, son of Kaumualii, governor of 
Kauai, by Kapu^amoku. 
(23.)^iAuifiaAa,8onofKaikioewabyKeohohiwa;d.l837. 

(24.) NaUie, called the national o: a or, son of Kea* t 
weaheulu by Ululani* He professed cliristianity and 1 
died in the hope of the gospel, in 1831 . 

(23.) Kapiolam, daughter of Keawemauhili by Ke* 
kikipaa; wife of Naihe. She was a zealous and consist- . 
ent christian and took the lead decidedly of all Sand» j 
wich Islanders of her time in habits of civilization. Died 
May 5, 1841. 

This* catalogue might be extended much farther, and 
it would be difficult to say wiiere it should be closed; 
but, not to be tedious, it may be t>est, for the present, to 
end it here* I have named most or all who were prom^ 
inent actors at the time of which we speak. Most of the 
chiefs in this catalogue are now dead, and the a&irs of 
the nation are beg nning to devolve upon a younger class, 
whose names may be given hereafter. 

It has ahready been said, that Boki and those who re- 
turned with him in the Blpnde, were greeted on their 
arrival with tumultuous expressions of extravagant joy. 
They also continued to receive more attention than was 
due to their rank, on account of their having visited a 
great kingdom, having seen new and strange things, hav- 
ing gained some information which other chiefs did not 
possess, and having adopted to S9me extent the manners 
of Eiiropeanp* Boki and his wife Liliba returned from 
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England) eathu^aslic admir^ers of what they had seep of 
the Christian rehgion; and^ foe a time, after their arri- 
valy they both seemed disposed to m'ake good use of the 
means of grace. They not only atteicied upou the preach- 
ing of the gospel, but, frequented, also, private prayer 
meetings, and sought instruction from teachers and from 
books. This, apparent disposition of Bok» was very 
pleasing to Kaahumanu and other pious chiefs; and in 
consequence of it, combined with the fascination of hav- 
ing been abroad, be was soon promoted to the high trust 
of having the im.nediate guardianship of the young king^ 

After the war on Kauai,. Kaikioewa the guardian of 
the young king was made governor of that island. The 
guardianship then devolved upon Kaahun>ana and Ka* 
lanimoku.. Boki having returned, and having resuated 
his office as governor of Oahu, and being, as we have 
seen, quite popular,. Kaahumanu committed to him the 
iomotediate care of the y^omigking Kauikeaouli; — a mea- 
V2£t ivhich she had soon occaston deeply to regret. 

His regard for religion soon vanished. He became 
greedy of gain, stooping to the vilest means to acquire it, 
even countenancing for that purpose grog-shops and 
houses ofiil fame, soon fell into intemperate habits, aad 
made efibrta to< revive heathen sports and the vile prac^ 
tices of former times; became the easy dupe of mali-^ 
eious and designing foreig lers, idling part in opposition 
to the missionaries, and exerting aJL his power to over^ 
throw the government of Kaahnmann To strengthen 
his party he 'became lavish of gifis; and to obtain rum,, 
aiid: articles of show and luxury for himself, his. wife and 
hj» favorites, he contracted heavy debts with forei^a 
merchants, after the example of Liholiho; and then, to 
pay the inter^t upon these debts, imposed oppressive 
taxes upon the peopte, particularly in sandal wood, cans- 
iM great distress and; heidship. His debts were en* 
taSed upon the goveriyaent after his death, and hiMig- 
fipr a long time ^ a heavy b«^dea upoa the ^ooi^ p^plek 
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More than all this, he was detected several different times, 
in collecting soldiers^gtins, and ammunition to make war 
against Kaahumano. A minute account m^ght be given, 
if necessary, of his seditious acts at Kewalo, at Nuaanu, 
at Waoah, at Hilo and at Waikiki. 

When Boki began to give himself up to his pleasures 
and his passions, Kaahumanu endeavored to separate 
the young king from his company, and to take him un- 
der her own immediate care. But it was too late; the 
great error had already been committed; fornol only was 
Boki tenadk>u8 of his claim, but the young king, having 
acquired a taste for pleasure, was loth to leave the jovial 
inmates of the house of Boki, for the restraints and so- 
ber companions of the serious Kaahumanu. 

The conduct of Boki was a severe trial to his brother 
Kalanimoku. After remonstrating with Bokj^ once and a- | 
gain to no purpose, it is said that he became so deeply ^ 
grieved and mortified, that, though very ill and feeble, he 
feft the island of Oahu and sailed to Hawaii, where he 
soon died, ^Feb. 6tb 18^) esteemed as a chief and be- 
loved as a cnristian. 

Bdci having the young king under his influence and 
care; being constantly encouraged and urged forward 
by the mass of foreign residents, whose desires and plasm 
were much promoted by such a patron of intemperance 
licentiousness and rebellion; and having gained to his 
side by prodigality and other means a considerable par.-^ 
ty of subordinate chiefs and common people; wa» 
able to occasion much perplexity and solicitude even to -x 
BO independent and energetic a ruler as Kaahumanu. It | 
requised 9II her decision and authority to keep him in 
check* Providenee, however, disconcected his seditiout 
frians and c»t short his career. 

Boki, standing in. such an attitudis to the Regent, la 
tile miMdonaries,. and to the wovk of christian teforuNK 
tiooi it was natumi for fomgners to make use o£ 1h» 
name, in their repn^nntations abroodt. A lett«: in Ml 
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Englteh) dated Jan:. 94^ ISd?, purporting lo have been 
iffitleil by Bokv and containing coinphiints against the- 
BMSsrionanes and Kaahumanu, even foufid its way intx> 
the London Qaarteriy Review. The forgery was of 

«the ^ossest kind., carrying its refatation* on its face, and 
one would think, could easily have been detected, eten 
by editors entirely unacquainted with tfie isla ids ;. and 
yet, Very unaccountably, the reviewers pfedged them- 
selves that the letter wa»genuiae. To one in the least 
acquainted with the language of the island^,, the letter 
bore the most indubitable internal evidence — in Tts 
style and orthography — that it could not have been*, 
writlen by a Hawaiian. Besides, it was well known 
that Boki could not write even bkd English — he could 
net- speak or read it. When the letter reached the 
isfonds, it was shown to Boki, but, he could not read; 
it; it was then translated to him, upon which he gave 
his written testimony that the letter was npt his. Hifr 
written testimony is preserved, 

Boki continued his career of prodigality, intem- 
perance and opposition^ causing great solicitiide to Kaa-. 
humanu, and occasioning much disturbance and* no lit- 
tle peril in the affairs -of government. At length the 
God of nations, who had so signally interposed* in other 
emergencies, displayed: again his timely aid. 

Boki^s debtsr began to press hard upon him. He 
sent his men to the mountains for sandal wood, but little 
could be obtained. He knew not which way to turn. 
He had also been so often detected in acts of sedition, 
that he was ashamed to meet the reproving eye of Kaa- 
humanu and other well disposed chiefs. On these^ 

'accounts, he was in^^a fit state of mind, to engage in any 
wild and reckless enterprise, and he soon had an op- 
portunity. 

A ship from Port Jackson arrived' at Honoliilo in 
Nov.' 18^9, and the captain reported j that -sandal w<mmI 
was abujidant on an island vrfaere he had tdiuebed in 4tte 
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South I^cific. This was good news to Bokij and as » 
person who arrived in the ship proposed to lead an ejK 
peditton to the reported island, Boki lost no time in 
snaking preparations to embark. Kaahumanu was iiIk 
sent on another island, and he met with Lttle hindrance 
in.^ffecting his purpose. He fitted out two brigs owned 
at the islands, the ^'Kameh'ameha" and the ^'Becket.'' 
The outfit of water was put on board, on the Sabbath 
day, notwithstanding the earnest enireaties and feithfof 
admonitions of some influential church members. 
Hastily equipped and insufficiently victualled, the ex- 
pedition sailed on the Sd of December. The whole 
procedure seemed to indicate a mind given up of God 
to recklessness and infatuation. Boki embarked in the 
^^Kamehameha" with about 300 men. Manuia, who 
was an agent of Boki in all his plans, took charge of the 
Becket with 179 men. Atmost the whole company of 
opposers who had been gathered by Boki went on tins 
oiad expedition. 

' The two brigs arrived and anchored together, 
at an island, called Rukuma, the productions, houses 
and inhabitants of which island reminded them of 
home. At ^is island they in some measure refitted. 
From Rukuma, the sandal wood island, called by the 
natives Nanapiia, probably Erremango of the New 
Hebrides, was but a few days distant. The Kameha- 
meha parted from the Becket at Rukuma, sailing ten 
days first.' When the Becket arrived at Nanapiiay 
search was made in vain for the Kamehameha. Pieces 
of a wreck had been seen in the neighborhood, bat, 
they could not be identified as belonging to the brig. 

The Becket remained at the island about five weeks, 
but, the hostility of the natives and sickness among the 
people on board, defeated entirely the object of the ex- 
pedition. The sickness raged with great virulence, and 
many died, among whom was Manuia the comhiander. 
The survivors set sail* to return* They touched again 
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«t Riikama ainl left there many of the sick. Some of 
this number recovered and have since found their way 
home. The Becket aivived at length at Honolulu, on 
the third day of August ^ 1880. Sickness and want bad 
•o thinned their number that out of 179 persons only 
90 remained, eight of whom were foreigners. The ac* 
count they gave of their sufferings and Tosses was deep- 
ly affecting, aqd the mournful voices of the friends of 
the dead were heard, night after night, in deep toned 
waiHng through tiie whole village of Honolulu. 
' The friends of Boki had some lingering hope, that he 
with his 800 men might stiU be alive, but after waiting 
anxiously month after mqnth, tliey were forced to con- 
dude that the brier was lost^ and that Boki and all witik 
him had perished. The hand of God was in this event.. 
No one can be so dull as not to perceive it. 

It is time now perhaps to turn to other topics. And, 
£rst, a few words may be said concerning the progcesa 
of legislation. 

During all the days of KaSahumanu, the leading fea- 
tures of the government, continued to be the same,, 
that they had be^n from time immemorial. They were 
of a feudal character, and have already been sufficiently 
described in a former chapter. The oppressiveness of 
the system, however, was mitigated by the humane^ 
benevolent and christian disposition^ which Kaahumana 
and some of the governors and suboi^dinate chiefs 
began to exhibit,-^ by the desire and efforts of Kaahu- 
maiui paitcularly,. to promote the happiness of.UKu 
people. But, the kindest spirit could only lighten ttils 
burdens of the people — it could not remove them, for 
ihey were inseparable from the very natate of the gov- 
ernment. 

The missionaries ^d not consider it tiiaipduty, to 
tmwk aside, to give instruction in civil* affmrs. If it kad 
been ppoper for them to have done so, it was out of 
their power ; for they had other woik that required ail 
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thw care aad thoughts. They were at thai time, ImiI 
few ia oiimber, and the whole population . from Hawaii 
to Kauai wag, in the providence ot God, cast upon their 
hands, looking up and waiting to be told the words of 
eternal life. Who can say that it was not judging 
rightly,, to attend iirst and almost exclusively to the 
preaching of the gospel ? Was it not better for the 
people, to suffer awhile under temporal burdens, than 
to lack that vision, without whicAk their souls were 
perishing? 

The government remained without a written consti^ 
tutioo aad wiihout any thing like a code of laws. Pro^ 
claraations were made, from time to t.me, by the Re- 
gent, and also by the several governors ou their respec- 
tive islands. The more importxnt regulations were 
made by the body of the chiefs in council ; and after 
the press came into operation, and schools were estab* 
lished, and a consideri^ble portion of the chiefs and 
people had learned to read, then such regulations began 
to be printed. 

Some important measures were adopted in accord* 
ance with the advice of respected and trust worthy 
visitors* Among these, trial by jury in capital cases is 
worthy of notice. The regulation was advised by Lord 
Byroo in 1825, and has been unifonuly adhered to 
ever since. 

As early as the fall of 1825, Kaahumanu and other 
chiefs saw the desirableness of having something like 
permanent and definite laws, instead of occasional pro-^ 
clainations. They applied to the missionaries to re-^ 
eommend such laws, and the missionaries wero perplex** 
ed to know, what was duty in such a case. There were 
my otiier persons in whom they had confidence to apply 
for information. That they needed laws was evident 
9Lwd deeply felt, but to adapt laws, except those of the 
most general kind, to tbeii system of government, waa 
not to be thought of; and to write out any thing like • 
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system of government an^ a corresponding €ode of laws; 
ttfake the ideas plain and familiar to the chiefs and 
people, and help them to carry the whole into practice^ 
woaid have been a task hopelessly formidable, and all 
intermedting with political affairs, plainly inconsistent 
with explicit instructions. The general principles of a 
criminal code, however, they were at Iberty to point 
out, as instructors in morals and religion. What did 
they do ? The Ten commandments had been transla- 
ted and printed, and the missionaries directed the attei)* 
tion of the chiefs to those commandments, as a summary 
of duty binding upon all nations and upon all men. 

What better they could have done, it is difficult to 
say ; and yet this course was not unattended with evil. _ 
We have already adverted to the* tendency in the 
nation, in accordance with ibrmec heathen notions, to 
connect religion with the affairs of government. Such a 
tendency may have been strengtiiened, certainly not 
weakened, by having their attention turned to the com* 
mandments of God as laws for the kingdom ; for the 
chiefs assembled in council to adopt, as laws to be pro- 
claimed throughout the islands, the Ten commandments 
of God, which extend, not merely to outward actions^ 
but, jalso, to the heart and conscience; and which 
enjoin religious duties^ no less than upright conduct 
between man and nuin. 

But, it probably would have been utterly impossible, 
in those early times, t9 have restricted the power of 
the chiefs to civil matters. They had never known 
any such restriction It has taken the civilized world a 
long time to learn the province of civii^gevernment, as 
distinct from the province of religious obligation. The 
chiefs at the Sandwich Islands could not distinguish at 
once, and they do not distinguish very clearly even now« 
former notions, however, are gradually wearing awaj, 
and the great principles of private judgment and light 
of conscience are beginning to be recogAJzedit 
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The ten comm^admeDls adopted. 

Adopting the ten commaodments as laws of the king* 
dom, idolatry of course was considered as a crime 
e^^uaJly punishable witd theft and robbery ; and therefore 
it is easy to see, that when at length Romanism was in- 
troduced in the Islands, and when, as was the case, the 
rites of that form of worship were looked upon as 
idolatry, that the government considered those rites as 
strictly prohibited. The missionaries, perhaps, in a 
crowd of cares, were not sufficiently awake on this 
subject, nor sufficiently unremitted in their endeavors, 
to enlighten the rulers, and to warn them of danger; 
but, it was a work which could not be done at once. 
Europe did not learn the lesson of rel gious toleration 
in one day, and it will take some time yet, for the chiefs 
of these islands to gain clear and distinct ideas on that 
important subject. 

The adoption of the ten commandments as the basis . 
of a criminal code, called forth, of course, a storm of 
wrath from opposing forei i^ners. But, if there had been 
any groubd for objection on account of the tendency 
above named, surely those objections which they urged, 
had no shadow of reason. They were troubled, because 
the Sabbath was to be protected from open acts of des- 
ecration, and because lewdness in all its shapes was to 
be punished as crime. The tide of wrath was at its 
height, as before stated, about the time of the visit of 
the armed schooner, Dolphin, and many a lover of Sab- 
bath sports and sensual pleasure, at the port df Hono- 
lulu, rejoiced in the ^sistance of that man of war. 

Another method, it seems, was also taken to overthrow 
the laws. The chiefs assert, that both the British and 
American consuls of that time, represented to the 
young king, a youth then about 14 years of age, that 
the right of making laws was solely with him, and that 
the Regent even in a comcil of the chiefs had no such 
right, and that therefore the laws that had been adopted 
were^iull and void. If such indeed was the fact, how 
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inconsistent with their office as consuls was such 
gratukoiis interference. ^ 

Afterwards, (18^,) when more definite laws were pro* 
posed in a council of the chiefs, against murder, theft, 
adultery, rum-selling and other enormities, the chiefs 
assert, thit the British consul took another ground— that 
they had no right to make laws without the concur- 
rence of Great Britain; and say^ that he threate led them 
with the vengeance of his nation if they should presume 
to make laws independently for themselves. If such 
was the fact, let the reader judge of its character. But 
the chiefs had learned, to give but little force to 
such threit?. They proceeded to enact in a regular 
manner, laws against murder, theft and adultery. They 
were united in these laws, and the young kin^ among 
others affixed his name. Other laws were- considered 
*and ordered to be printed, but, not at that time enact- 
ed. These, if I mistake not, were the first regular and 
definite laws, after the manner of civilized nations, that 
ever existed at the Sandwich Islands. 

Connected with the law in regard to adultery, some 
regulations were necessarily made, to bring into use the 
institution of marriage. Previously a wife had many 
husbands, ad a husband had many wives; and the union 
was continued or dissolved almost at pleasure. It was 
enacted, that a husband who had many wives, should 
choose one of them to be his only wife, till separated by 
death, and that he should immediately put away all 
others; and that a wife who had many husbands should 
do the same. Less difficulty was experienced, than 
might have bee i supposed, in carrying this regulation into 
effect — less difficulty by far, than Ezra and Nehemiah 
speak of, in separating the strange wives from among 
the Jews. 

The institution of christian marriage, lying at the 
foiindation of the famly constitution, with all its relative 
endearments and obligatidns, had, of course, a verj^im- 
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portant bearing upon the social condition, civilization 
and happiness of the people. The chaotic elements of 
society began to take form. It was an important step 
npwardy toward being a people and a moral and chris^ 
tian nation. 

In October 1829, another very important step wall 
taken. It consisted in the definite and avowed ex- 
tension of laws by government to foreigners residing at 
the islands. Laws against murder, theft, licentiousness, 
retailing ardent spirits, Sabbatli — ^breaUng and gam- 
bling, were issued in the name of the king, ihe regent 
and the principal chiefs, and were declared toVe in force 
equaUy against all persons on the islands bbth Natives 
and foreigners. The chiefs "had gained gradually both 
information and strengtii; both of which were needed, 
for there were not wanting eithef residents or ^sitors, 
who pretended to be exempt from the kw£i ojf the king^ 
dom, and who threatened the chiefs with the vengeance 
^f their respective governments if punished for trans- 

i^ression. Tti^ tneasare, therefdire, of extendinjg th# 
aws to them in a formal and delhiite manner, though a 
proceeding of the very plainest and common sense kmd, 
required of the chiefs, under the circumstances, no 
fitue courage . and decision of character. It required 
perhaps more firmness and energy than they possessed, 
and, therefore, Providence sent to their aid ft timefy and 
powerful support. 

The American sloop of war, Vincennes, ariived at 
Honolulu on the 14th of October, just one week after / 
the proclamatiot) was issued, enacting the above iiateied 
laws and making them binding upon foreigner^. At an 
early interview with the kin]g and chiefs, CapL ]^inch, 
the conmiander, introduced himself, by a Written address, 
lus the bearer , of a letter and presents from the President 
of the United States. He then presented, in the name^ 
of his government, a pair of globes and a map of the 
United States to Uie king; a stiver vase^ with her name 
, 21 
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and the amis of the United States upon it, to the re- 
gent ; two silver goblets with similar engravings to the 
princess ; and a map of the world eaeh, to Boki and 
kuakini. Th^ letter of which Capt. Finch was the 
bearer, from the Secretary of the Navy by direction of 
the President, contained some very opportune and im- 
portant sentiments. It first congratulate^ the king oa 
the progress of civilization and r^igion in his dominions^ 
— "the true religion -^ the religion of the Christianas 
Bible;" and then proceeded to say: "The President 
also anxiously hopes, that peace and kindness and justice 
will prevail between your people and those citizens of 
the United States, who visit your islands, and that the 
regulations of your government will be such as to 
enforce them upon all. Our citizens who violate your 
Jaws, or interfere with your regulations, violate at the 
same time their duty to their own government and 
country, and merit censure and punishment. We have 
heard with pain that Xhis has sometimes been the case ; 
and we have sought to know and to punish those who 
are guilty." 

What words could have given a more full and ex- 
4 plicit sanction to the important measure of the Hawaiian 
j government which had been taken only fi week pre- 
' vious ? And who can look at so timely a sanction from a 
foreign power without recognizing the hand of God. 
Besides, the words quoted, seem to contain a distinct 
allusion to the misconduct of the Dolphin, which we 
have before narrated, and to express the desire of the 
President to repair that injury as far as possible by the 
visit of the Vincennes. The chiefs were encouraged in 
the position they had taken, and soon gained an ascen- 
dency and strength in the execution of law upon offen- 
ding foreignets as well as their own people, which they 
had never before possessed. 

But the good regulations of government could not be 
carried into execution so perU)ctIy as was desired, on 
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account of the disorderly conduct of Boki and the com* 
pany under his uifluence, who countenanced grog- 
shops and other haunts of infaiAy and vice. At length. 
Providence left him and his followers, as above nurrated, 
to the infatuation and madness of their own minds, to 
consummate their own ruin. Their own rash and un« 
godly enterprise was made use of, to sweep them from 
the earth. 

Neither was this event. the end of opposition. Lili- 
ha, the wife of Boki, who survived, was one in spirit 
and practice with her husband. Inunediately aft^ / 
the death of her husband, «be appeared serious and / 
thoughtful; she and her train attended sobool, and were ^ 
often ^en at the house of worship. Being thus dis- 
posed she was cheerfully allowed to succeed her. hus- 
band in the government of the island. But her refor- 
mation was by no means permanent] her habits of 
intemperance were too strong to be resisted, and intem- 
perance naturally led to factious and disorderly conduct, 
la 1831, at a- time, when the principal chiefs were 
visiting other islands, she went so far as to make war- 
like preparations and to occasion much alarm. She 
filled the fort with armed men and collected forces also 
on various parts of the island. Kinau was the only 
high chief who was not absent, and she at that time was 
young and inexperienced. It was a time of much ap- 
prehension and distress, and prayer* was made night 
and day without ceasing by dl who professed to be 
pious, that the God of nationa would interpose and 
avert the impending calamity. It was feared, whethei 
needlessly or not I would not say, that foreisnefi had 
pledged themselves to sustain hier in a forcibk attempt 
at revolution. That there was ground for some such 
fear, and that the Catholic missionaries then at the isl- 
ands were aware of it, seems to be intimated by the 
Ifuiguage used in the '^Annals of the Propagation of the 
Faith," vol. VI, p. 94 and onward, from whom else 
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but from those missionaries wobIcI information b6 com- 
municated to that periodical!^ We quote a» folfows: 

^ Kaabumanu. badi always^been ambitious to k^ all the 
autboritj; iaber own ban&; but, ber power was counter- 
poised by Bokiy regent of the ' realm and governor of the 
young king. Boki was fond of foreigners and showed him- 
self faTorable enough to the missionaries [Catholic;] though 
be thought himself obliged to use management, with the old 
queen. He had a certain number of chiefs on hisside^. Sctx* 
eral Americans an<) some Engli^men were aI&0:on2Ms'sid^ 
because they- were with reason suspicious of* Ktehamanu. 
The two consuls, English and Amei^ican, were^ particularly 
attached to him/' i 

The reader wiD notice in this quotation, that Kaaha- 
manu 'i^ represented as an ambitious old woman, schem- 
ing to usurp the supreme authority ;' and that Boki is 
represented as regent of the realm and governor of the 
young king, and as having a party on his sidl^ s^inst 
nie "ohlq«een;" and that the English consul (Mn 
Charlton) and the American consul (Mr. Jones) are 
named as zealous members of the party. The Annals, 
moreover, proceeds to say: — 

'^ Sucb^ vi^as the state of things at the c^oseoC lJB2dk TJie- 
^Id KaahumanUi nevjer 'togat hei^' ambitious pi^jects. Shorts 
ly ailer Bpki'sdeparture^sheatteoip^d.lp displace all his par* 
t;isans, and depriv.e them ofT the dignities which Boki had 
conferred' on ti^em. They refused compliance, protesting 
that they would not resign the power entrusted to them» 
except to him from whom they had received, it. Mopeovei\ 
the wife of Boki still held the titl^ oCt^^nt:ahd govemes9, 
ofOahu.'* 

It was the faction here spoken of headed By LiKha, 
wife of Boki, who made the warlike preparations above 
mentioned, and we can perceive from these quotetipns, 
how certain foreigners were aflfected toward that faction. 
It will be well to keep in mind this fact, when w;e come 
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lOHspeak <»f the expttlflion of die €atli0li6 aiksiofiariefr 
by the Hawaiian government. 

The chiefis at Mrai heard ol the hostile movements 
on Oahu-aod met in council uponr the proper course to 
be pursued. It was agreed that Hotfpili^the father o^ 
LdUha^ should proceed forthwith to Honolulu and'endeav- 
or to dissuade his daughter from her rebellious attempts^r 
He sailed. inunedOatel^/ had an' interview and was sue-: 
cessfuL Kaahumanu with othei" chiefs and the young 
king, then proceeded to Qabu. Liliha was displaced 
at once from beii^ governess of the island. And on, 
account of disturbances^ Kaahumanu called to her aid 
her brother Kuakini.(Gov. Adams.) He 'left the island 
of Hawaii in the charge of Naihe and repaired to Oahu. 
He acted with much independence and decision, and 
combining his authority with that of Kaahumanu, suc- 
ceeded well in enforcidg the Jaws. There was quietness 
and peace in those days, for grog-shops and gBitning 
houses were closed, and the Sabbath was protected* 
Here we will leave for a while the affiurs of govern- 
ment and turn our attention to schools. 

During the regency of Kaahumanu, a peculiar system 
of schools — : a system corresponding with the political 
and religious aspect, of the times — sprung up in a very 
short time, spread sapidiy through the islands^ even ta 
the remotest villages^ and flourished with gaeat popular-* 
ity and success. At her death, it will be seen, that foi 
various eauses the system began to decline. This sys**^ 
tem of schools was a very important featpre, and is. 
worthy of a more minMte. and giaphic deeicriptidn than 
I shall be able to give. 

The first schools were, of Qoune, at central places^ • 
and mostly with chiefs and theic immediate attendapts.. j 
Yonngk men w^ made the most rapid proficiency^ were f 
scoa in demands to take charge o£ oAer schools. One 
young, man, at least,, became attached very sooQ, tp 
each prindpal ohiaf ^ a teaqh^t.. The traiQ^ of, an^r 
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kigh chief wa« at tUat time raffioiBptly numeiotta lo 

confttiinte a hrg^ schooL 

AAin)r of the chiefsi enJNraoing christiaiiitjr and be^n^ 
oing to feel interested for the ingtruction and improve- 
ment of the people genially, w^e not bIow to seiid 
forth many of their altendants who hafi iearned to leadv- 
to become- teachers in districts more or less remote. 
Each chief naturally sent teachers to bis own partkHikr 
lands. For political reasons the landed possessions-oC 
lio high chi^f were- confined to any one island, bat, lay 
scattered, here and there a district, on all the islands of 
the group. Each chief, therefore, sending tctadiers to 
his various districts, a system of sobools became extend^., 
ed at once thro(ighoutr i^e kingdom. Teachers sent by 
Kaahumanu, went not only to various lands on Oahu, 
but, also to Hawaii, Maui, Molokar, Lanai, Kauai, and 
Niihau. So also teachers sent by Kalaoiiaoku, Piia^ 
Kuakini, HoapUi and a dozen other c^iefe, become sla*^ 
tioned hetb and there on most of the islands. The 
head-man of each land where a teacher went, was 
commanded to furnish h$m. with a house to rdwell in, 
with a school house, with kapa» aad witli fpod. 

Teachers thus sent out, not only gathered' schoda to 
instruct in person, but, when they had taught a number, 
to read, proceeded to divide their districts into* maiij: 
smaller ones and to multiply schools. Schools being 
thus geometrically and of course rapidly inareased,soon 
fHled the land. One instance may faieKe be given to 
Dlustrate many. * 

A young man named Moo, pipe -slighter to Koapili, 
being regarded as rather a bright ecbolar, HoapiU sent 
Ifim td Hawaii to be teacheii:- forrthe district >of Puna-^ 
a district nearly or quite as. large as a county in the state 
of Massachmetts. He took a cisntral post and .coUeoted 
ft School. 'As soon as his scholars had made a^tde 
proficiency, he sent Out the best iDf then, to tke^iriglu 
band and to the left, to be teaehets of blj^«2«qhiioh; 
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andhe-eontiiiaed tins course till every village of Puna 
was furnished with a teacher. A process somethio^ 
•after ihiA sort was simultaneously gokig on from Hawaii 
to Kauai. 

To whatever district a teacher was sent, ail theijir 
habitants of that dtatrict were expected to attend school* 
There was no physical compulsioo^ but, they were uAdL 
that such was ^' the thought of the chief," and thai 
such was << the right course." What less could have 
been ssid to them ? And yet these phrases amounted 
in their minds to law. Tiie old attended as well as the> 
young, for the idea had not obtained among them, that 
an aj&U wa» too old to learn to read ifeny indf^ed 
who were quite old and grey- headed » learned to readi 
the word of God. It was estimated that four fifths of 
those who learned to read were over 14 years of age. 

Such teachers as I have named, as a general remaric,. 
knew nothing hut reading, and wexe indeed very poor 
readers, but, tliough they knew *but little and taught 
but little, yet that very little was much more than, the 
people knew before, and waa of more value to them than 
mines of gold and silver. 

The missionaries were regarded as the superinteD:^ 
4e{its of schools, so far as their superintendence could 
reaeS. The chiefs also exerted a superintendence. 
Tiiey paid particular atteotion to sdiools on their fre- 
quent tours- around the islands, as has already been 
rem^rkedu. But a multitude of schools were so situated 
as to receive but little care either frq^i missionaries or 
chiefs. 

I have used the terra school, for I know- of no other, 
but what were called Softools, in tho<-& days, at the Isl- 
afnis,''Wiere scarcely deserving of that iiame« I wiU eiv* 
deuvor-td describe the thing and leave to my readers to 
ap|j]y auoh a term as they choose* From the descrip^ 
tion of one school, the character of hundneds, that ex* 
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ioted thronghofit the isbifds^. may bei^ftrned, for ttey 
aU iiirere mibstftntially the Mtne. • 

The school house was a etradtore of poles and sticks,, 
thatched with leaves or grass, and differing fiom the 
native dwelling house, only in being longer^ in havkig 
more openings for doors and wmdows and in beinjp 
more carelessly constructed and more negligently kept. 
it was without floorj benches, forms, shelves, or any 
furniture whatever. In some instances the teacher used 
a three-leggedi stool, hoi, not often. Dry grass or leaf 
mats served for every purpose, — fov flooD, seats^ Selves, 
and tables. 

The scholars consisted of both sexes and of all agesv 
fi^n> young cMidren to persons old and grey-headed. 
Mothers, also, came with their babes, tending the btlle: 
prattlers with one hand and holding a bc^ in the? 
other. 

' The time of school, was from< one to two hours adayv 
toward eveniiig. Eveain the days of heathenism, it 
was a habit of the people to rise early in the 'mornings 
and to accomplish their work by tiie middle of the day ^ 
then, eat, sleep an hour or two, and spend tbe^aftec 
part of the day in idt& chat, diseapation and sport. The 
part of the day formerly spent in idleness, was nat«HaH]!( 
chosen as the time for school. About three o'clock iji 
the afternoon, the teiach&r brigani to blow his*. shelKas^a; 
signal for preparation, and in about an hour or* mote,. 
the peopfe were assembled to commence school;—^ 
^ noble substitution for the icUeand vicious practices ta 
which the close of the day was formerly devoted. 

The teacher taught the alphabet, audi reading, so fav 
as: merely pronouncing the nKords in: a sentence i» 
worthy of that name;^ of pauses^ emphasis, cadence and 
inflection they knew nothing; A^a later period; writing 
on sktes was introduced to a considerable eitent^ Xl^ 
first great ium was, (and. was. it not, a^ wise oDe?)i to 
have the mystery of alphabetic letters imparted to all' 
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huoMin souls throughout the islands, — to have the art 
of reading and writing uniyersaHiir understood, as the 
needful preliminary of future teaching; A multitude of 
teachers, who could do this work and no more, were 
simultaneously employed tj^roughout CYery island of the 
group. The stream cannot rise higher tnai> the foun^ 
tain, and the people learned of course no more than the 
teachers were able to impart ; but, ttiis little as a work 
of preparation was of immense importance. 

The school books consisted^ of every thing printed in 
Ae language, the whole of which for a number of years 
amouated to only a few pagesi The first printing in the 
language in 18^, consisted of elementary lessons of 16 
pages. The five years foUbwing, till* January 1827, there 
wero added, elementary lessons of four pages, elemental 
ry lessons of eight pages, passages of Scripture of four 
pa^s,. a catechism of eight pages, decalogue of four pa- 
ge^V hymns of 60 pa^s, and **th©ught& of the Chiefe,*** 
of eight pages. All of these Kttle works were used'ini 
schools. The scholar came to school with rather a prin- 
ted page than with a book. In succeeding years from 
1823 tiU near the close of this. period, no school book» 
wcBfrmacfe strictly so called, except a little arithmetic of 
eight pages and a first book for children of 36 pages, but, 
many portions of the word of 6X)d were translated .and 
and used in schools. The first portions were,.Christs sen- 
mon on the mount, the history of Joseph, Luke's Gospel 
and Uve Acts of the Apostles. Other portions soon fol- 
Ibwed.. Kear the close of the period in 1832, a geogra- 
phy was added of 21 6 pages, but, under the disadvantage 
of bejng unaccom] anted with an atlas. Large maps, 
dmwn by hand and suspended in the station school room» 
remedied the evil to some extent. 

The stated times of examining schools became the 
great days of the year. For a number of years, while 
the missionar;ies were few in number, scholars were 
Qolle^ct^d fpr examipatipp atsoQijs prini:ipaLpbice on each 
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^sland. The schools of Oahu ca,me together at Hono* 
'ulu; those of Kauai at Waimea; those of M^ui at lia- 
haina," those of South West Hawaii, ^t Kailuaj and 
those of Nort^ East Hawaii at Hflo, These convocationa 
were immense, and they furnis|ied a kind of excitement 
to the mass of the people, filling in a measure a blank 
which had been m?ide by the abolition of ancient festivals 
and public sports. The excitement in the two cases was 
widely different indeed — a useful interest being substitur 
ted for the most debasing scenes of vice an({ revelry. 

Several weeks previous to examination were spent, 
bath hy teachers and scholars, as a special, season of 
preparation. Months, perhaps, may have passed, with 
scarcely a school, but, the stiinulus of an approaching 
examination, had power to call in every scholar and to 
make them day after day patiently attentive to what was 
taught them, 

• The tinie approaches to assemble. Food must be bak- 
ed for the journey, and for the occasion, sufQcient to 
last one or two weeks. The scholar wraps his food in 
one bundle and his best suit of kapas in another, and ba- 
lances the two with a stick on his shoulder. Men, wo- 
men and children set out on their way, threading the 
path in single file with their teacher at their head. They 
arrive. From 50 to 100 schools, in the same style, ar- * 
rive. Some find lodgiftgs with the residrentsof the town 
or neighborhood, but, most are oblig^ to construct small 
huts of leaves or gniss,like perhaps what the Israelites threw 
up in haste and which were afterward commemora,ted in 
the feast of tabernacles. The day of examination arrives. ^ 
The chiefs are present in their gayest dresses and schol*' 
ars in their newest kapas* No house will contain the as- 
sembly. The meeting house is chosen, as being the larg- 
est. The schools are arranged out of doors, and then 
led in one after another in single file« examined andsuf* 
fered to disperse. 

The examination3 at first wer^ only in the alpbab^ti 
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and in reading. In after years writing on slates and a 
little arithmetic began to be added; The examinations 
were of course very superficial, and tp a great extent by 
proxy, for what missionary could give strict and individ- 
ual attention to several thousand learners. This super- 
ficialness accounts for some discrepancies and inconsis- 
tencies that exist in the report of readers from year to 
i^ear; some' succeeding years the number given being 
ess than in years preceding. 

Thousands of scholars, thus assembled and orderly 
arranged, filling the largest house, and the area outside 
to some extent around, each with a book or slate in hand, 
was indeed an imposing and interesting spectacle, es- 
pecially if viewed in contrast with the benighted and 
beastly condition, in which they were a few years before. 
If our patrons could only see such a sight, they would 
cheerfully throw in their purses and themselves, too, to 
forward the work. 

An estimate of the number of readers at the islands, 
from year to year, cannot be given with any due approx- 
imation to the truth. Enumerations could not be made 
with sufficient exactness to be worthy of being reported. 
Estimates of the number of learners, or of all who attend- 
ed school, were made from time to time on some of the 
islands, but, not sufficiently correct to be of much value- 
From the commencement of the mission till 1825, the 
number of readers had not increased very rapidly, and 
could then of course be counted. They amounted in all 
the islands to about 1500. In 1832, the number of 
stations and of missionaries had been so far increased, 
that it became practicable to have more thorough exam- 
inations, and to conduct them in particular districts, thus 
remedying the evils connected with great convocations- 
It became practicable also to number the readers. The 
number definitely ascertained was 23,127, which would 
make ah increase on an average during the 7 years, of 
upwards of 3,000 a year, without allowing for the num- 
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ber who died in the mean time. A considerable pro- 
portion of this number could write on slates^ and a small- 
er portion knewthe first principles of Arithmetic. 

'The schools, which were scattered ovei all the islands 
and more than 900 in number, exerted an importotit in- 
fluence in various ways. The instruction afforded was 
but a small part of the good accomplished. Books, slates, 
schools — every thing connected with instruction — was 
inseparably connected iti th^ minds of the people^ with 
Christianity. All of conrse, who received books and en- 
tered the schools, considered themselves «s having e'm^ 
braced in some sense the true religion^ And the teach- 
ers, though many of them were both ignorant and way- 
ward, yet not a few gave to their scholars correct views 
of the leading truths of the Bible and of the way of life. 
The teachers and the schools, afforded to the mission-^ 
aries important fecilities of communicating Vvlth the peo-> 
pie, especially at-a distance; and were so many links to 
form a bond of mutual union and obligation. The 
system of schools was very imperfect, but, it was of 
the character of the times. It is looked back to, not 
only as having been an interesting feature, but, also as 
having been an efficient means in the hand of God of 
efTectinff the first step of a people's rise from the'depths 
of apathy and ignorance. 

Another prominent feature of the times of Kaahuma^ 
nu, was the prevalence of moral societies or '^tabu meet'^ 
ings^', as they were naturally called by the pe<>pte. They 
sprang up and fionrished, as it were, spontaneou^y — as 
the natural growth of tendencies then existing, and not 
as the result of any special effort or design on the part of 
the missionaries. They were said to have had their or- 
igin in an agreement of KalaninK>ku and eight or ten 
others, to meet every week for prayer. The Tittle band 
rapidly increased and became a society. Similar soci- 
eties, both male and female, were formed Ht other sta- 
tions. The members were numbered first by tens, tfien 
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by hundreds, and soon by thousands. iThe missionaHe^ 
imy be said to have rather fallen in Wilh thie movement, 
than tis having originated and urged it. 

To these societies no openly immoral person waA 
admitted. All the members engaged to live sober and 
correct lives and to attend upon the external duties of 
the christian religion. If any member fell into open im- 
morality, he was excluded till he should givB evidence of 
reformation. The members met every Friday afternoon, 
when instruction, admonition and encouragement were 
imparted to them on various practical subjects. 

Another collection of persons met also weekly, and w'as 
more select than the moral society. 'This class consist- 
ted of the most hopeful candidates for admission to the 
church, and they met statedly to receive catechetical in* 
struction on the leading doctrines of Christianity and on 
subjects of experimental religicm. 

These organizations were productive of both good and 
€vil. They exerted for a time great influence in promo- 
ting external reformation, but, they soon began to be 
regarded as stepping stones to the churchy chutch mem- 
bers being admitted from th« catechetical class, tod the 
catechetical class being a selection from the moral so^ 
ciety. Many having joined one of thesp socieliBs, felt 
that they were in the way to the church and to heaven. 
The societies therefore became somethilig Kk^ a ladder, 
in their view, on which to climb to heaven by their own 
efforts, and thus fostering a self-fightieous pnn'ciple they 
became jexceedingly popular^ so that the attendance on 
Friday, became even greater than on 'the Sabbath; and 
the missionaries judging that the evils of the sodeties 
were beginning to predominate over their good effects, 
took immediate measures to abolish them. 

The number of church ittfembfers iti 1825 wais only 10. 

Added in 1827, 13; in 1828, 85; in 1829, 117; in 1830, 

112; in 1831, 190; in 1832, to the General Meeting 

in June of that year, SO; in all 577. Of thi« number 
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Character of Kaahumanu. 
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about 1 in 100 had been excommunicated and aboat 4 in 
100 had died. Congregations became immense, on the 
Sabbath and on other days amounting to several thou* 
spind souls, at every missionary station. Schools were 
popular and well attended, prayer meetings were throng- 
ed, and many inquirers by day and by night flocked to 
the houses of the missionaries. There were also some 
seasons of more than special interest which perhaps were 
worthy of the name of revivals. 

In the mean time the number of laborers in the field 
began to increase somewhat in proportion to the 
whitening harvest, three several reinforcements arriving 
in 1828, 1831 and 1832. 

Here it would be in place, to give a narrative, of the 
arrival of Catholic missionaries at the islands, and of the 
treatment which they received from government; but 
as the subject will necessarily come up again as we ad- 
vance in the history, it may be better to reserte the whole 
account, and give it at once in a separate chapter. 

The tide of prosperity which we have attempted to 
describe continued full and unchecked till the death of 
Kaahumanu in 1832. 

Kaahumanu increased in knowledge as she advanced 
in years— died in peace, and left a name that is precious 
'to the hearts of the missionaries and to all her people. 

I remember the expression of her feelings on the arri- 
val of a reinforcement of missionaries, a few days previous 
to her death. The scene is as fresh to my mind as 
though it were the occurrence of yesterday. She was in 
ill health at the time, and did not attend upon their for- 
mal reception. As they were introduced into her room 
she was sitting, ^neatly attired, in an arm-chair, and evi- 
dently quite feeble. She very affectionately gave her 
hand to the newly arrived missionaries, and raised her 
languid eyes, whilst tears of gratitude and joy rolled down 
her pallid countenance. She remained in silenoe,«en- 
tirely overwhelmed with emotion. 
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Her deaths Funeral aolemiikiei. 

During her last sickness, which continued but a few 
days, she manifested much pleasure in bearing the Scrip* 
tures read and in unitins with her teachers in prayer. 

In her distress, she did not forget the good of the peo- 
ple OTer whom she had reigned. She called the young 
king and gave him her parting counsel, with earnestness, 
afiection and tears. She also nominated Kinau to be her 
successor as Premier of the realm, a nomination which 
the king afterwards confirmed. 

Some of her words, uttered in the presence of her at« 
tending missionary were these: ^The way that I am going 
— the house is prepared — send the thoughts thither with 
rejoicing.' At another time she repeated a few lines of 
a native hymn: 

''Here am I bow O Jeeua, 
' O Mule upon me now." 

In the same state of mind and the same spirit, she said 
with composure and peace, *'I will go to him, and shall 
be comforted." 

How pleasant and glorious the death scene and funer* 
al solemnities of Kaabumanu, when viewed in contrast 
with the frantic, hideous, and disgustful practices of their 
heathen state 1 I was on the island at the time of the 
mournful event There were, indeed, some exhibitions 
of immoderate grief and bursts of wailing. But, for the 
most part, true sorrow, order, and christian solemnity 
characterized the scene. An appropriate sermon was 
preached to the royal family and as many of the immense 
throng ad could come within the reach of the speaker's 
voice — and the remains of the deceased were conveyed 
to the sepulchre in stillness and quiet. Tongue cannot 
express the immense contrast between this christian 
mourning, and the confusion, horror, and untold abom- 
inations, which in their heathen state invariably attend- 
ed the death of a distinguished chief. 
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Kinds of labor. 



Having given a c<Hitinuous narrative of the Sandwich 
Islands' Mission, till we have arrived to days of success, 
prosperity and pertnanency, it is now time, perhaps, to 
introduce my readers- into the rnidst of us, and show 
something of the interior of our work — ^how we preachy 
how we itinemtO) and what methods we take in teaching; 
li) doing this, i| wil) also be rieeessary to give some idea 
of the obstacles in the way of communicating truth to 
heathen minds, and of the methods adopted by mis* 
gionaries in overcoming those obstacles. These topics 
have been touched upon incidentally in the narrative 
already, but, they are deserving of a more separate and 
careful consideration. 

Our Saviour once said to his disciples, * Every scribe 
which is instructed hUo the kingdom of heaven is Hke 
unto a Tman that is a householder ^ which bringeth 
forth out efhis treasure things new and oM.^ The 
great work of ministers is to bring the gospel into, 
contact with the mind? of men^ and impress its claims 
upon the conscience and the heart. In doing this> 
much, very much, is left to human discretion. The 
Saviour, who made the niiin.d) and. knftw wqH its pbi> 



ObBtadet. 

loflophy, has prescribed no definite method^ nor enjoin- 
ed any parti<»ilar way o^ communicating truth. He did 
not congider it wise to prescribe a particular way of ' 
making known the gospel to all nations, kindreds, and 
grades of men. He has left it to his ministers, aided 
by the Holy Spirit, to study the prejudices, modes of 
thought, and peculiar condition of mind among the 
peofHe, where they labor, and devise methods of com- 
municating truth best adapted to their circumstances. 
He has told us, moreover, that wisdom is requisite in 
ithe work of winning souls, and commanded us to be 
wise as serpents, cautious as the fisherman, and a» 
scribes well instructed to bring forth out of our treasury 
things new and old. The Saviour, in his n>ethods of 
instruction, exemplified these precepts, and the apostles 
to some exient copied his example. 

In accordance with this thought, the missionaries at 
the Sandwich Islands have, at all stages of the mission, 
felt themselves called upon to institute a thorough, con- 
stant, and prayeHuI inquiry respecting the most advan- 
tageous ways of making known the gospel to a heathen 
people. The methods in use by them cannot be ap- 
preciated without some previous knowledge of the ob- 
stacles in a heathen's mind, with which they are obliged 
to contend. Let us, then, look a moment at these ob- 
stacles. 

1. The first obstacle I shall mention is one that can- 
not be easily expressed except negatively. It i^ an 
almost entire destitution of the power of reflection—- of 
originating thou^rht, or of carrying on a continuous 
chain of reasoning. Among the uneducated heathen, ^ 
(I. speak not of those trained in schools,) instances are 
very rare of those who have strength and discipline of 
mind enough to connect three links of a chain together, 
and come to a satisfactory eonclasion. There are in- 
stances of inative Bbrewdness that may surprise and 
starde ycu^ but xtny Mttle of the power of reasomng. 

22» . 
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Unthinking minds. 

They are just the opposite of what we call a tfainkiiig 
people. The ignorant ma^^s^ excepi wii^ operated 
iipon> by God's Spirit, exhibit a vacant and unmeaning 
stare, which indicates the emptiness within. At or- 
dinary times, try every mode of expression with suck 
minds — «task ingenuity to the utmost, and if the idea 
you attempt to communicate is at all atk abstruse one,, 
you may find, after all your efforts, that it has not been 
in the leastt apprehended. There is-* ani indolence of 
mind— <« listlessness confirmed into a settled habit' — a 
poweriessness of thought on intellectual subjects in- 
duced by years of inapplication. Mental strength reels 
and staggers from long enervation. This is true of the 
mass, and. the exceptions among the uneducated are very 
few. But this is not the most discouraging trait of a 
heathen's mind. If it were so, the task »f enlightening 
it would be comparatively easy. 

2. Another obstacle may be imperfectly termed a* 
destitution oC ideas, and. a consequent destitution. o£ 
words on the subject of true religion. Centuries of 
heathenism had done the work of devastation most ef-> 
ficiently. They had swept away the idea of the true 
God, and buried all his attributes in oblivion. When, 
the Sandwich [slanders heard the names, Jehovah, Jesus 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit^ tbey substituted at once 
the names of three of their former gods. A chief of an 
island in the South Pacific gave them as names to his 
children^ The Marquesians had no name for a^ god,, 
higher than they give to a frantic, hideous, and half-, 
beastly prophet or juggler, who inhabits the forest: and 
receives: human sacrifices. The Sandwich> Islanders 
and Society^ Islanders, had! no name for a> superhuman 
being too high to be applied to the departed ghosta of 
sensual and bloodi-stained chiefs. Many heathen na-. 
tions have ho term> expressive of a higher being than 
. deified warriors. To these gods, of course, they attach 
the same attributes which pertain to them here on eMkh« 
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If a inissionary, then, wishes to speak of tiie high and 
holy God, wlmt terms shall, he use? There is no ten» 
in the language. If he uses tlie name applied to their 
low and vile gods, it will mislead. If he use an £ng» * 
Ush, Hebrew, or Greek word, it will not be understood. 
If hd uses the heathen name for a god, and endeavor to 
elevate the idea, and guard it by attaching proper attri- 
butes, where shall he find terms for those attributes! 
He wishes to say — self-existent and eternal : — the Sand- 
wich Ifidanders, (I speak of them now, in a state of 
heathenism,) bad no such ideas and no such terms. 
He wishes to. say holy: — the Sandwich Islanders had 
no notion of holiness, and no word for it He wishes; 
to express God's justice; — ^theyhad some idea of justice^ 
but exceedingly inadequate ; and their word for it was 
equally inexpressive. He: wishes to say — ^gracious and 
merciful; and here, tooy he is perplexed : — the highest 
idea they had of a merciful, man, was what we term a 
good natured man. So, if he wish to speak of the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness* of sin, of the immortality of the soul, 
or of any o£ the graces of the Spirit,, such as repen-^ 
tance, faith, hope, joy, peace ; — he finds himself in the 
same diflScuity. Such ideais having been obliterated . 
for ages, the terms also expressing such ideas had long 
been lost. And, in consequence of this destitution o£ 
terms, missionaries are obliged in! their converaatioDy 
their preaching, and in their translations of the Scrips 
tures too,, to. use words nearest allied to the sense they 
would expiess, though far from conveying the precise 
idea at first, or till the meaning- has become fixed By* 
frequent use and fvequent explanation. 

In manyilasiances they succeed*, in a measure, by 
circumlocution ; in othess they use a sort of patch-woi^ 
of native wc»ds. For instance: vtanao means thought, 
and to means true or ieal;**wso-the combkiaticHi, manatih 
ie> is used for faith. Again tnanao means thought, aild 
tama means buoyanl^r-HK) the combination^ mauMKlaiNi, 
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i» made by us to express hope. Ala means to rise, hau 
means again, and ana is a participial termination;^-^ so 
we made alahowma to signify the risingwagain, or the 
resurrection. We are obliged to manufacture many of 
the most important words expressive of retigious sub- 
jects. It is perplexii^ to the ignorant people, but it id 
unavoidable. Then, agairi, in some cases we tntroduce 
words of English, Greek, and Hebrew or^n. 
* Such being the case, how can it be' expected that the 
heathen should understand a large portion of the im- 
portant terms expressive of the nature of God, of true 
religion, and pure morality? They cannot, till the 
ideas conveyed by these terms have been first com- 
municated by a patient and thorough course of induc- 
tive reasoning — just as a child is taught the meaning of 
such words as philosophy, botany, and astronomy. 
And to do this with no common ground to stand upon 
—to convey ideas to which they have bedn entire stran- 
gers from time immemorial, and expressive of which 
there is not a word in the language, this is a toil of 
which those who dwell in a christian land (Kui have but 
little conception. 

3. But, there is another trait allied to this, which I 
must mention. Not only are the heathen destitute of 
ideas and tetms on the subject of true religion and pure 
morality; butj, on the other hand, 4heir minds are pre- 
occufMed with false notions^ which have grown with 
their growth and strengthened with their strength. 
And who can estimate the influence of errcmeous ideas 
imbibed in infancy and matured in manhood if If we 
pronounce it small, we betray a gross ignorance of the 
fortning power of early education. For the iieathen 
early imbibe, as it. were by absorption, notions and 
s^itiments the very reverse of what the Bible contains. 
The influence of this early bias is suohj that even in in* 
dmduals and nations where the outfiRard practices of 
hflntbteisfnvare fonuikje^ the prevalence of beatiifiD nc^ 
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tionsis still yfery considefable. Could we, in some 
mytteeioiis way, be brought into the interior of' their 
minds, and accuiately measure the corrupting sen- 
timents which remain, we should start back in horror 
and amdzem^at. 

I have often wished that 1 could be introduced for a 
moment within a heathen's soul, and see how he thinks 
and feels. I have no doubt that I should be greatly 
surprised. For, suppose a heathen nation has throwa 
away their idols, and acknowledge one God instead of 
^many, still their notions of the nature of Crod, of the 
manner of propitiating his favor^ of departed souls, and 
of almost every point of morality and religion, are to a 
painful extent the same as before. Therefore the ut- 
most attention is required in thre missionary at femiliar 
and careful illustration, that he do not inculcate wrong 
sentiment instead of truth. Without such special care,, 
he B^oy preach respecting the true God, and they to a 
great extent measure' what he says by their notions oC 
fiaJse gods, for false gods are all they have in mind ; — ^ 
he may tell of departed i^kils, and their minds recur to* 
the wandering ghosts ; — he may speak of sin, and the> 
idealbey get be that of detection oi misfortune ; — ^he 
may talk of humility and love to God, and they under- 
stand a erouching sycophancy to receive his favor, justr 
such as they are accustomed to exhibit when approach- 
ing a chieE Their ideas, and those of men in Christiai^ 
lands, run in very different ^hamiels. 

An instance may ilkistoato my meaning. At the 
Mission Seminary it is customary fov the scholars to 
meet once a week, in the presence of their teacher^ 
and discuss some subject of practical interest. I re- 
member a discussion, whether it was pono — right, or 
Aetoa—- wrong,' for parents to give away their children 
— a practice common among them. The debate was 
of some length, tod it was obvious, throughout the 
wiK^te^'tbeit; lEe prominent idea of right with tbemf waa^' 
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merely convenience, and their idea of wrong mere in- 
convenience. And the conclusion to which they canoe 
was, that it was ponOi not hewa^ to alienate their cbU* 
dren. I cannot believe that they pronounced the pmo 
tice pono in our sense of the word rights but mei^y m 
the sense of convenience* This is but one instance 
among many to show how confused, indistinct, and inado* 
quate the views of the heathen are on moral subjects* 
They have by no means the clear and forcible impress* 
ion of the great ideas of righteousness and sia which 
i^re indeUbly stamped on christian countries. This is a 
very great obstacle, but one that those who are caUed 
to teach in christian countries, cannot appreciate. 

4. There is another trait allied to this, but mai^ 
iiciently prominent to be separately noticed. Under 
the former sytem of idol worship, the people gained ac^ 
cess to the gods only through the priests. They were 
regarded as the mediators or intercessors; and the pec- 
pie imagined that if they could succeed in pleasing the 
priests, they should readily find acceptance with the 
gods. Of course they approached the priests with 
much show of humility, and loaded them with presents* 

Idolatry, it is true, has long since been abolished ; 
but it is too evident that a notion somewhat similar to 
that I have named still lingers about them. It can be 
accounted for only from the permanency of eariy no« 
tions and the strength of halMt. There are instances of 
individuals, even at this late period, who seem to act 
under the belief that if they can succeed in pleasing the 
missionaries, something material is gained toward re« 
ceiving the favor of God. The crowding o( the people 
about the house of the missionary, in the days of Kaa-* 
humanu, was not altogether lo obtain instruction of the 
way of life, but in many instances to tM a thought^ 
ana gain the good opmion of the missionary* This 
practice, as I think, did not obtain chiefly from an in« 
tent to deceivci but from ignorance, and from the ia*^ 
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fluence of the former notions and customs to which t 
have alluded. 

Take an extreme case, such as often used to occur* 
A company of ign<xant backwoodsmen asAmble togeth- 
er, and it is proposed to visit the missionary and teU 
a thaugU. One of the company furnishes his more 
ignorant ccHnpanions with -a sentence or two, which 
they commit to memory, and then march down to tell 
it to the missionary. They approach. The missionary 
looks from his window, and sees them slowly wending 
their way in single file down the acctivity, perhaps, of 
some little eminence. Their movement and their coun* 
tenances indicate their object. The sight is full of the 
ludicrous and the painful, and the missionary is at a loss 
whether to smile at the one or to weep over the other. 
They arrive — seat themselves about the missionary, and 
fix their eyes on the ground. One of the number ex- 
presses the thought they had agreed upon, which is con* 
fession of sin, love for the Bible, or something of the 
kind, sajrs — ^O ko makou manao hookahi ia,' (this is 
the thought of us all,) and then they arise to depart. 
It is in vain to attempt to get their ears at such a time. 
Their minds are intent upon their own thought, and 
their eyes are watching whether its effect upon you is 
favorable. Notwithstanding all the missionary may say 
to undeceive them and convince them of siit; they go 
away with something of a feeling of self-satisfaction abd 
meritoriousness. 

At the present time a case so gross as this does not 
occur ; but not many years since, in the days of Kaahu- 
manu particularly, instances of the kind were common, 
and even now different shades of the same custom are 
quite observable. There have been times when, if we 
woul^ haye allowed it, our houses would have been 
crowded, not only by day, but. during the night too, by 
persons desirous to make known their thoughts. It 
requires much discretion to discourage the practice, 
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^and at tke same time receive the visits of those who are 
seriously iinquiring the way of life. Nothing, in all our 
missionary labors, occasions us so much anxiety and 
pain. At a time of unusual interest, crowd after crowd) 
from early dawn till the midnight hour, throng the 
house of the missionary, to converse, as they say, res- 
pecting their souls. Some, yea, many of them, are 
sincere inquirers, and need to be directed in the wfty to 
Jesus ; but not a few, even now, come from self-righteous 
motives, or from force of custom. The course of duty 
tn such ca^es is exceedingly perplexing and painful. It 
has occasioned untold solicitude in times of powerful 
Tevival. 

Many of the ignorant natives, too, in days of igno- 
rance not entirely passed, not only caltie and told their 
thoughts, but, in accordance with previous custom, ac- 
companied their thoughts with presents. They seemed 
to think that in this way they could make a stronger 
impression in their favor. 

Take a case of this kind. As I look from my study 
window, I see a poor ignorant native approaching my 
door with a bunch of bananas, a bundle of figs, a tur- 
key, or some gift of equal value. I am sensible, from 
his very appearance, of the object of his visit, and my 
soul is sickened and chilled at the thought of such 
delusion.^ He enters my door, and I endeavor, by the 
plainest conversation, to open the eyes of the poor isl-* 
ander, and to tear from him his false notions, but all in 
vain. A few days after I see him approaching me with 
a solemn countenance, and bearing on his shoulder an 
additional preisent. And, notwithstanding all I can 
say, and in the most pointed manner, unless the con- 
vincing power of God's Spirit interposes, he will con- 
tinue to seek salvation in this deluded way, month after 
month and year after year. A desire to merit salvation 
— to construct a ladder and climb to heaven — is a 
prominent trait of all men, the world over. It is so 



Experiences of new converts. 

"ivith the heathen. O, how many have t seen plodding 
on in this deluded course J 

I have in my eye a ^ceitain chief. Other chiefs had 
become hopefally pious, and had united with the church, 
and this chief had a desire to be numbered with them. 
He frequented the honse of the missionary to tell his 
thoughts and to bestow his presents. For a long time 
he persevered in this course. At length he came to 
the missionary, and with much earnestness expressed 
his mind somewhat as foUows.- ' I have, for a long time, 
visited your house day after day. I have approached 
you with humility, and expressed my thoughts with 
sighing and with tears. I have brought presents of 
every kind, and I have carefully observed every form of 
public and private worship.* He was discouraged — - ex^ 
ceedingly chagrined at his failure, and showed his 
hoHow-heartedness by relapsing at once into a state of 
immorality. This is one instance among mdny. 

This practice of thought-teHing to gain the favor of , 
the missionary, and thereby find acceptance with God^ 
is so thoroughly inwrought by the force of former cus^ * 
toms, that some shades of it are observable even in 
those who are truly pious. 

A member of my tcoagregation gave evidence of true 
conversion, and was admitted to the church. The foK 
lowing week I observed, that almost all who came to 
converse with me used nearly the same language — there 
seemed to be a stereotype thought for the whole ; and . 
on examination I found, that it was the substance of the 
last conversation which the newly-admitted member 
had with me just previous to her entering the church. 
She had communicated it to others as a thought of 
some prevalency, and therefore each adopted it as bm 
own. 

This trait is so conspicuous that we place tntich less 
dependence than we otherwise should on the experieiice 
of new converts. Neither do we confide ^together in 
23 
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their tears. It k not an unknown case that a native 
<comes into your room, and seats himself on the floor 
with his head bowed down and his tears dropping like 
rain. Be confesses his sins in the fullest terms, and asks 
your prayers. He leaves the room, and when perhaps 
a few rods from your door, falls in with some companion, 
and laughingly tells him he has been to converse with 
the missionary, and thinks he has succeeded in making 
« favorable impression. Our main evidence of conver- 
sion is a humble and conscientious deportment day af- 
ter day^ — not so much the experiences they may tell nor 
the tears they shed. 

The missionaries are all fully aware of these decep- 
tive appearances among the natives — are constantly on 
their guard on account of them — and feel at all times a 
deep and painful solicitude — an untold responsibility. 
In admitting members to the church, they can only act 
according to the best of their judgment, and console 
themselves with the thought that the Lord knoweth 
them that are his. 

Having thus glanced at some of the more prominent 
features of the heathen's mind, we are prepared, now, to 
consider some of the methods used by missionaries to 
communicate truth to such minds. 

1, The distribution of the Sacred Scriptures, and of re- 
ligious books and tracts. Much good has been done in 
this way. It is true that the distribution of Bibles and 
tfacts among the unthinking heathen, as many of the 
Sandwich Islanders still are, is quite a diflerent thing 
from their distribution in an enlightened land ; — that a 
heathen's intellect is not materially changed by simply 
teaching him to read ;— that the eyes and lips may read 
while scarcely a thought occupies the mind. It is, in- 
deed, true that great obstacles to the acquisition of correct 
knowledge still remain — obstacles so great as can only 
})e overcome by th^ presence of the living teacher, who 
shall call up the attention of the reader to the meaning 
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of what he peruses, explain thie passasce by the most 
simple illustrations, and apply it with minuteness and 
particularity. All this is true, and yet, as inatrumenis 
in the hands of the missionary, printed Bibles and tracts 
have accomplished very much among the Sandwich 
Islanders. In the form of school-books they have been 
of immense service. Well-qualified men, indeed, must 
bear a due proportion to the supply of Bibles and traets. 
By merely furnishing a supply of Bibles and tracts, we' 
cannot free ourselves from the blood of the heathen — 
we cannot thus accomplish the main work of the world's 
conversion. It is absolutely indispensable that a great 
body of men go in person, and teach the Bible to the 
heathen. We must never forget that the main thing, 
which cannot be commuted for any other effort, is to 
teach the heathen with one's own lips. This point 
being secured, then furnish those who go with Bibles, 
tracts, and every &cility for tlieir work. The onlf 
caution needed is, that every one feel. Providence per- 
mitting, that the first claim upon him is to go, and the 
next to furnish facilities. 

2. I pass on to give some acc6unt of t^in^ranfpreacA- 
ing. Before a description, however, it may be well to 
remark, that minds like those of the heathen — obtuse 
and entangled by error, need *line upon line' — the 
most familiar instructions, often repeated, and presented 
in every variety of form that ingenuity can devise. Con- 
centration of efforts on individual minds — the bringing 
of gospel light to burn and blaze at particular points, 
rather than scattering it over an extended field, affords 
the best hope, so far as means are concerned, of over- 
coming the obstacles I have described. Yet itinerant 
preaching has important uses, and must not be given 
up. At the Sandwich Islands it tends to bind the peo- 
ple of remote districts to us, and exerts a general in- 
fluence, which is of much service. 

I wish I could give you some idea of our preaching 
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tours. At some stations they may be takea oq horse^ 
back — at othera they must be ^eo on foot I will 
speak of tours in, HUo and Puna, districts in which I 
was called ta laboc for a number o£ yeais. My house 
was situated near the boundary line of the two districts 
— ^Puna stretching in one direction about 40 miles, and 
Uilo extending in the opposite direction about 30 miles. 

I» making the tour of Puna, you first provide your- 
self with two gourd shells of good water, containing 
about a bucket a piece. You balance these on a short 
pole or stick, which you place on the shoulder of one 
of your attendants. Yuu then fill two calabashes with: 
changes of raiment and small provisions, and balance 
them on the shoulder of another attendant. You tie a 
pair of sandals of dried bull's hide on the bottom o£ 
your shoes, and take care to place several other pairs 
among your baggage, for yoaai^e to tiavel over fields oS 
sharp-pointed lava, and a common pair of shoes would 
serve you, but a short time. Then with a native testa- 
ment and hymn-book ki your pocket, and an umbrella, 
in your hand to shield you from a tropical sun, you set 
out on your way. You -arrive at the first village, and 
sit down perhaps under a grove of cocoanut trees. A 
shell is blown, and the people assemble. You deliver a 
short address of 30 minutes, perhaps under the trees,, 
and perhaps in a school-house ; make various inquiries 
about schools, books, and chuvch members ; and then 
pass on to the next village or grove of trees and preach 
again a short discourse^ After passing six or seven vil- 
lages and preaching as many sermons, it is night-fall, 
and you turn your attention to food and rest. 

Food, after the native form of cooking, you^ may find 
in abundance, but it will be a large hog^ baked whole in 
the earth, a calabash of fermented poi, or something of 
the kind, and will not probably please your taste. You 
look about for a chicken perhapsr^roast it on some 
qpaiS], ajpd that, to^eth^c wit& t)ie ^w^et potatpe o^ th^ 
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ktdoy and some bisonit finom your calabash, makes a 
palatable meal. Thus food is easily obtained. 

To find rest is rather more difficult. A m&t, braided 
of the lauhala leaf, something Hke the palmetto, is the 
bed, a small pillow you usually carry with you, a sheet 
of bark cloth is the covering. Such a bed, in a warm 
climate and after tlie fittigue of a day's journey, you 
may enjoy a» a luxury, and sleep soundly and quietly.' 
A tour through Puna usually occupies a week or tea 
days, and the travelling is entirely on foot,, under an 
oppressive sun and over many fields of rugged lava. 

The tour in the direction of Hilo occupies about the* 
same time, and is attended with equal difficulties but of 
a different kind« Here we have deep ravines to pass. 
Some of the ravines are very precipitous and difficult to 
climb — and some are immense — ^the descent and ascent 
being, as I should judge^ at least a quarter df a mile. If 
a freshet occurs during your journey, then you are 6b* 
liged to wade and swim the rivers which flow down 
these numerous and deep ravines. The rivers are 
rapid, and the method we sometimes adopt in passing 
them is this: We first obtain a strong rope; an expert 
swinmner takes one end of the rope, and attempts to 
swim directly across the river ; he as carried down diar 
goiially, but ^succeeds in gaining the opposite shore. 
The rope is then drawn str^ht across, and well seewr-^- 
ed ; then ptun^ing into the river add pulfing band oveir 
haodf you; eaaSy pass ovec^ 

I have merely described tours at one station; at other 
stations they are somewhat diflferent, performed, sooie 
on fi(x>t, some in canoes^ and some on horseback ; but it 
would be needtess perhaps ta attempt aajr further de- 
seiifMiov^ 

Tbese^touvs aKeKta^oeraF laAnefiiee which caoi^Q^ 
be dtspeofped with, butt wxe rely, mosliyi, undisy ^bdi up9n 
ifistrtictiofis often repeated, week after week wd W9^ 
after jemi ^ iieraumeiit slatieDa. 
23» 
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Motidea could be more visionary than that enter^ 
tained by sotne^ that the proclamation of the gospel byi 
a few individaals, travelling through, tlie length and 
breadth of heathen lands;^ is sufficient to convert them^. 
Efiects must take place without their appropriate causes 
before auoh results can be anticipated. It is visionary 
to think, that such beings as the heathen are, would be 
ready to understand, appreciate, and receive the gospel 
as soon as they hear it. There is a great mistake on 
this point. No baseless dream of. the night could be 
more unfounded. It is visionary, too^.to imagine that 
converts from a state of heathenism, the feeblest and 
moat wayward children of all Christ's flock, would be 
able to live consistent and christian lives without the 
constant instructions ancL unremitled, watchfulness of a 
pastor. It is to be feared that those who dream of con- 
verting the ^orld by a few men traversing the nations 
and preaohing as they, go, indulge sucb a thought be* 
cause they wish to convert the world cheap. It would 
be disastrous to Christiansi to convert the world cheap— 

. as disastrous as for^ a. man to gain a. livelihood without 
labor. God will not suffer the work to be done easily* 

- It has already cost the precious blood of his only Son, 
and it is certainly worthy of all the wealth of the ^urch, 
and the labor, toil, and Uood, if necessary, of every 
redeemed sinner. The treasures of>the church shall be 
literally emptied^ and a large body of stationed Jaborers 
permanently planted in every land, before thor latter 
day gl<>|T« We- must sow in proportion as we hope to 
reap. The church has sown much at the Sandwich 
Islands, and is now reaping much. Itmust be 90 over 
tfeewidfe world. .. 

3. We proceed, then, to notice the stated pr&aiMng 
of'the go^pd at permanent stations, and to give some 
a(«count^ so fwr as experience: has yet taught us^'irf' the 
mc^t ttdvantageouSs methods > of conducting- it; ^ -It is 
natural for a missionary, whdfii he first eommefio^ iiii 
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work abroad, to fall into that argumentative or didactic 
method of preaching to which be has- been- accustomed^ 
in his own land; but> experience soon teaches him what 
common, sense at first dictates, that this is a method ill» 
adapted to the character of his audience; that it is 
choosing.a dull iron, and putting to the more strength,, 
instead' of using a little discretion wkich is profitable to 
direct. A missionary might in this waj waste the bone 
and sinews of his constitution, and consume his precious 
tkne ; and after years of toil, find to his confusion, that 
his hearers ace familiar with various words and phrases, 
and can mimic the use of them, but- have little notion 
of their meaning. Missionaries, therefore, the longer 
they are on the giround, become more and naore con- 
vinced that th&inductive method of reasoning, familiarir 
conducted in the conversational style, with simple and 
apt illustrations, is the surest way of access to heatbe»' 
minds ; that it succeeds best in eradicating false no- 
tions, and conveying clear and distinct ideas; and that 
it is inferior to no other in impressing the claims of the- 
gospel on the conscience and the heart. 

Let me try to portray before you a Sandwich Island^ 
congregation, and in the most fam^iarr words tell how 
we preach* 

Most of the houses of worship,, in the days of Kaahu* 
manu, were thatched buildings — large, but frail. There* 
are now several stone buildings, but in powerful' revivals 
some. of them have been deserted,' as being too smalt 
for the thousands who assembled. The thatched' bii3^ 
dings are destitute of floors, but the ground is covered 
with dry. grass, and then> neatly spread with n^atv, 
braided from the kmkala leaf. A few peisonis, as chiefs 
and head men, sit in chairs or on benches; but the great 
mass of the congregation sit closely crowded oo the- 
malB— nfiom the feet of the speaker as fer as his voice 
can Tdachr--«o closely crowded, that as yoo took ovier 
them 9 yen see little but their beads*-^ foieil, as it wete, 
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of several thousand heads. As the missionary rises up 
before this crowded assembly^ an immense Array of eyes 
are at once turned upon him. He feels an indeseribable 
responsibility, and a sense,, too, of unearthly joy; at the 
glorious privilege of pcead^ing Christ to bo many Us- 
tenecs. 

I describe not only my own practice, bat the practice 
of some others, whenv I say, that the missionary chodses 
one single truth, and lays himself out Uy illustrate it. 
One prominent truth is altogether better than two, in 
preaching to heathen minds. The missionary, instead 
c^ attempting to pour out a flood of thought, which 
would merely confuse, bends all hia«efibrts and ingenuity 
at illustrating the particular truth he has chosen. He 
tries analogy — he tries sober and judicious anecdotes- 
be presents the particidar truth in various attitudes — 
turjus it ov^r, a& it were, on this side and on thai, that 
it may be clearly seen. And after 15 or 20 minutes' 
attempt of this kind, he pauses perhaps, and begins to 
ask questions of this and that person in ttie congrega- 
tion, to see if the doctrine has> been clearly apprehend-* 
esd. If it seems still to be involved in mist, be makes 
aaother attempt at illustration, and again* makes im|ui- 
ries. When he is sensible that he is clearly under- 
stood, then he follows up the truth with.a short, direct, 
and practical appeal. 

At other titnes he takes a different course. He 
aeleots his passage oT Scripture, and, instead' of dedn* 
daetg a prominent truth, he begins by asking questions of 
this individual and of that on the ineafflng ^ the poB^ 
satgp9 and its practical application; elicits bought ki this 
way^ and 4Jlen follows on jvith nemarks, interspersed 
wkh questkuis, and concludes wkh an aiiimai|ed 
diitect .application . 

. ThesC) and other like methods of the fiumHar 
coDveiMKtioDBl Style, we find ahogetlier the most wu^ 
ceaaitdj(neommitnix»ting^jtrt]tk!tohea!l^^ • 
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Some naismonaries aie in the habit of leviewing on 
Wednesday the sennons of the. preceding Sabbath, and 
the people, expecting it, prepare themselves for it. 
They bring slates to meeting on. the Sabbath, and 
sketch down the principal thoughts and iilastration». 
In this way they fix upon their minds much that they 
hear. As you return from church, one and another may 
run after you and pull you by the elbow, saying, *Ut| 
haule kahi poo' — (a certain head has fallen,) and ask * 
you to state it again. In this way they secure all the 
poo^s for the Wednesday review. The review makes 
them more attentive, clears up points before obscure^ 
fixes the truth upon the memory, and impresseis it more 
deeply upon the hefaU 

These remarks do not apply, in foil, to the course 
adopted by all missionaries. Each one, of course, is 
governed by his own particular talent 

4. From these remarks on public preaching, you will 
anticipate what I am about to say respecting another 
method of communicating truth, that of catechetical 
instruction. I embrace under thiis term, Bible classes^ 
Sabbath schools, and all femiliar investigation of reli- 
gious and moral topics in the way of questions and 
answers. That this mode of instruetioB is of great use 
where gross ignorance, dulness of apprehension, and 
strong prejudice are to be contended with, not only ap- 
pears reasonable from the obvious principles of common 
sense, but is abundantly confirmed by experience. It 
calls, up and fixes attention, elicits thought, and brings 
to light ignorance and error, with the opportunity on 
the spot to enlighten the one and correct the other. 
This method, then, when accompanied, as it ought to 
be, with solemnity, unction, personal application, and 
earnest a|>peal, is eminently successful, under God, in 
grappling with the appalling obstacles of a heathen's 
Qiind. I need not here give a familiar description of 
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our Sabbath schools and Bible elasses* Thejrtso Boarly 
resemble those in other lands^ as to make it unnecessaryi 

We extend this conversational investigation to the 
manners, habits, usages, and every-day practices of the 
people, to ferret out what is ri^ht and what is wrong* 
The whole fabric of heathen soc.ety, political, domestic^ 
and religious, is based on the most absurd and rotteo 
principles. There must be a tearing up of the very 
foundation, and a building anew of the whole supers- 
structure. Unless much of this work is done, we must 
ever complain of inconsistent christians, aad sinners 
remain unconvinced of their manifold transgressions. 
In doing this work, a familiar and conversational ex- 
amination of particular points, thoroughly conducted 
with the Bible in hand, is the most efiectual meaos, 

5. There is one other method to which I will here 
just allude, and treat of more fully hereafter, and that 
is, efforts with the young in the form cf schools, reli- 
gious instruction, and systematic training. In adults,, 
where torpitude of mind lias become a habit, where 
erroneous notions, early implanted, hav^ become in-^ 
vetqrately fixed, and where the inflexibihty incident to 
age has become established, the prospect of imparting; 
clear ideas of gospel truth is comparatively cheerless. 
With aid from on high, the task is not altogether hope- 
less — many adults have been hopefully converted; but 
with the young is our greatest hope. The adult popu- 
lation of 600,000,000 of our race are ensnared by Satan 
— .wound in a thousqind coils, and in 20 years the rising^ 
generation will be sq, unless the churches increase their 
efforts a thousand fold. If there is a fact in the wide 
world that ought to start us from our slow-paced efforts, 
it is th;s. It should make our hearts to throb with 
agony, and call forth all the effort that our natures can 
sustain. 

Let me say here, for the narrative suggests it, tUat 
the wssionary work is a work of sober, patient, prayer^ 
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fd, and persevering toU. It is not a work of romance, 
but a business oi a humUe and self-denying fotm. It 
requires inexhaustible patience and unwearied appli- 
cation. 

Again let rae say, a vast number of laborers ate need- 
ed. The work is inconceivably great, peculiarly dif- 
ficult, and emphatically toilsome. One man can do but 
very bttle of it before the grave opens to receive him. 
The immense and arduous task of instructing and 
elevating 600,000,000 of low, vile, and ignorant hea» 
then, cannot be done with a little labor or a small 
amount of means. There is no danger yet that we 
shall be debarred the angelic honor and heavenly luxury 
of laboring, giving, and going. We can have a share 
in the glorious enterprize. Thete is room enough yet 
for all your wealth and all your efforts— stock in the 
bank of God to be obtained, so that you can make the 
profitable investment of a hundred per cent, in this 
world, and in the world to come life everlasting. 

Let me say, too, the work of laboring for the heathen 
ts an encouraging work. There are obstacles, indeed^ 
various and great. But God's Spirit can overcome 
them. Nothing is more evident than the insufficiency 
of human means to contend with the obstacles I have 
portrayed, but the power of the Holy Ghost knows no 
limit. Under the Holy Spirit, the stupid become atten- 
tive — ^the ignorant begin to think — and those of but 
little conscience begin to feel, and feel deeply. I take 
delight in describing the various and appalUng obstacles^ 
for the greater they are, the more sublime the power of 
divine grace in overcomhig them. Let it not be said of 
any class of men on earth, that they are too stupid for 
God's Spirit to operate upon. O, what displays of divine 
power Imve there been at the Sandwich Islands — how' 
evident and prevailing ! When we take into account 
the condition of heathen minds, we are forced to break 
forth in strong exclamation at the wonderful exhibition 
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x}{ Almighty power. ^Let m be ^nowivaged, then, to 
toil for the heathen. AbcL let us reiiien£er lliat the 
time is short, — ^much is to be done, and here is not oor 
rest. Let us deliberatelj aiid cheerfully choose a life 
of patient and humble application in the work of Christ, 
while breath remains, and be content to look upward 
and itay : God gim me rest in Heavm. 
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We have tfH^ed, in the narrative of events, at that pe- 
tiod^ wbe* ^be power of true religion at the Sandwich 
Istandi Was brought to the test — and when its bold iqpon 
the nation was "proved to be genuine, deep aod perma- 
nent. This crisis forms an in^Kurtant era in the history 
of the nation* . 

Aft^ the death of Kaah«unanu/the people had no longer 
before iheml&e steadfast and christian example of a sa- 
p'reme tukt* Kinau, daughter of Kamehaniehal>y &oa- 
piliwIihiAe, became her successor as Premier of the rea]m» 
but, not long as Regent, for the King soon b^an %o ats- 
sume in pOfson the reins of goVetltoieiA. Kna)a had 
embraced the christian religion and was consistent in her 
depoitaieiiit, but, she did not possess tlie mature charac"- 
ter, digahjr and authority of Kaahumanu. Cominff in'- 
to dfice just at ^ period when tfie yo^ng king, mek 
reckless and giddy, was beginning to 46i for himself, she 
needed (p^cM wisdom and influence— 4nore indeed thaii 
she C0V& be 8i4>posed to possess. Pei]>lezity aaddisasf^* 
ter w^iro> of course, ^]q>edtecl. 

The youBg king bad acqi^red, at the house of Boki^u 
rehah lot Ipleastiie,' and a taste, too, for wine and l^ent 
spirilii. iMter Ite deaA oi Sdk|^ Liliha his wifi^ c(mUB>- 

d4 
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ved to have some care of the king, and her hafluence 
upon him was no less injurious than that of her husband^ 
Neither were there wanting ibreign residents of winning 
address and imposing pretensions who were ready to 
lend their influence to lead the king into foolish sports, 
•dissipation and intemperance. 

It was also an unpropitious circumstance that there 
^was not upon the islands any person deemed fit to be 
united with the king in marriage. Therje was no female 
chief of high standing near his age, and an aHiance with 
a person of low rank was opposed by the chiefs as disas- 
trous to the sanctity of noble blood. Illicit and infor- 
otnal connexions soon took place, leading on to licentious- 
ness, with its many attendant evils. The restraints of 
religion and the restraints of the sober-minded chiefs 
430on becanie alike unwelcome. An occasion only was 
wanting to develope opposition, and an occasion did not 
long delay. ' 

Near the commencement of the year 1833, tfie 
Icing wished to purchase a brig which was otfsred for 
.$ 12, 000. Kinau, after consulting other chiefs, refused 
to comply, thinking it ruinous to increase the debts of 
the nation, which were already pressing heavily upon the 
people. The king was evidently displeased that his 
wish should be thuis controtted, Tind showed his disaffec- 
tion by avoiding the society of the more influential chiefs, 
and by associc^ing with young and dissipated compan- 
ions. He purchased ardent spirits and enticed some, 
and commanded others to drink. He revived also an- 
cient sports and practices with all their lewd and vile 
associations. ' v ^ . 

• Hoapili hastened to Honolulu, to rescue the king from 
evil counsellors, to dissuade him from his evil courses, 
and to induce him, if possible, to remove to Lafaoiiia, 
where there "were fewer temptations. On his arrivsJ, 
the king assembled the chiefs and peo^Ie^ declaied the 
Regency lb beat an end, and that he/in hte own pemm. 
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weuld henceforth eteroiae the supreme power. It had 
been rumored, that he intended to appoint the wife of 
Boki as his principal agent, but, when the time ^ame, be 
shrunk ffom such a step, and named Kinau. His com- 
panions inquiring why he had not done as he intended, 
he replied, *Tery strong is the kingdom of God' — 
meaning that the cause of Cln-istianity was so firmly es- 
tablished at the islands, that it would be perilous to pro- 
ceed that hr in opposition. 

The princess for a time stood firm on the side of Chris- 
tianity, and used her influence to reclaim her brother. 
The sober chiefs warned, entreated and admonished. 
Christians in his train were resolute and faithful, and yet 
loyal and affectionate. Thus various influences comlan- 
ed^ ta operate* as a check, and to keep back the knig 
from any^ official and public acts against the christian 
religion. He treated indeed the missionaries with uni- 
form kindness and respect. It was, however, folly un- 
derstood throughout the islands, that the supreme au- 
thority did not, as formerly, reqdire good morals, nor en.- 
courage piety. 

In the mean time, the novelty of Christianity bad worn 
away, and through the* progress of light and truth, the 
people had begun to see the humihating nature of its 
doctrines and the self-denying character of its duties. 
Like all ignorant people, too, they were teady for some- 
thing new. 

For a time, then, there appeared something like a* sad 
reverse. The missionaries had all^ along expected tt, 
and almost desired it ; for reirgion was suffering from too 
gflneat popularity. Congregations on the Sabbath were 
ckmimshed — many schools were deserted, and some 
edmpanies of men revived, for a short time, their heathen 
worship. At Honolulu, the grog shops were opened; 
and in various parts of the islands, rude distilleries weie 
put in operation. Some few who had been teachers of 
schools alid professors of religion, now became leadecs^ 
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But the wwm- wi«ifkmewdy appfstnentaiul tmapomrj^ 
The miBMimudQjB worn mmie tp fe^ saoiw- tbnn b^om , 
tbek future deoendance upon (jrodv The; weftG^mudi 
at the Aroneot grace. They asked wisdoosh— trosledia 
..G^d^^-aiid^redoimed their eSofU; and ia,ajrew moaths il: . 
was seen, that the reverse only showed the deejp hold 
wJtnch Chiistiaiiity*bad (giiiied upoa Ihejoatioiu Th/^< 
king, after his eSort to^thc^w off therrestraii^ of true le* 
hgum^ and tp r^eTm heathen sports audi pcaetices, wask 
forped to exGhuoi i|8 ali^dy. qupt^ ^^EtU.kiipg^om of 
God is very strong*^" 

The ChriatiaD^ijdligilNiiwas shaken atithkklune^ tbati 
U might settle dp wn to a more permanent basis. Bef<»e> 
the nias£t.o^ tlte pec^e had been carried ak>Qg by the 
iQur«6ia^. $0w thQji^ were l^dr to st<^>^ciqm^^ 
iLpdepeodeotly* A|)d> afterall thdr iaqiiiriesi th^ foiuidi 
% that Christianity had'Olaiois which thipy^eould not saaiat-*^- 
that they must yield assent to its excelle^e and divine 
authority » however much opposed to the selfish feeling^; 
of their ^carnal hearts. True religion, then, |^ned in 
purity, permanancy and' power from the iq[>parenl re-< 
verse which Unjk pUice. 

Eyen thctse coiopanieaJn s«idud?d<parts Wibe islajpds,. 
who attempted for a short>time to revive idolatry,. iK$(ie 
of tJtieqiselves eo convinced of the vaii^ty :aiid ibQU9h^es8 
^f4,heir oereymonies, as tOibe unable to Cd^plinpethpiftt 
They couldjnplr boldly bpldiup their, faces wpd advocate 
a system of idpl^^or^hip], even though tbeilvcaiMl hearts 
louiged tp r^tSira to it. They had too mtjdb hght, and, 
however nMH)h they might, wish to ex^i)g^^itiU».waa 
beyond theit: powesi to^ 4i>JiQ< 

I will Eela^ one incident of isajiy to il^;|9tra(e this 
fi^ct., 

1 k^.?Mm%^ di«trict.a* that^, tjiuft, viig^*i|])|.^siliQnary 
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tftqwrintebdeiMe^ tadi«bout thirty mUimi fhsm fliy plfeee^ 
•f «nidM«5, 80«e youag meh- tbok adviantage of tit»' 
state ^ thiiiftf to Mug them^el^^es into notice. Tlwj^ 
Amsed** BfMMi of idigion half Cfturklian and hrif hoi^ 
tten. They piomdgated that then wero three goA^^-»- 
Jehovah, Jeaua-'Chriiti, and Hapo, (a yottttg woman who- 
had pratendedi to- be a propheteM, and had Uttely dooeat^ 
ed.) They dligrniJMttao bonea of Hapn, adorned Ihaaa 
with ■> inpa% flowefa, and birdu* * feath^ra; depomted ttaiaB» 
in>a prmrinemipol, and marked about this spot a defi'> 
ntte iacldanre« Ibis they otMed th$ place ^ f^»B9^ 
Tbey wont fiKH» house to> boose, and from vilh^ toiiil- 
lage, and oxhorted'-lhopeople with much eamestnemaBd: 
doqucpee, to g» to the plaoe of reAige, saying, that the ' 
heavens and :eafth wese about to meetj and all who were 
not. found' in. the plbse of refuge, would be destrayed.^ 
Many other* thinaathey satd^ which I' shall not take up 
your time to asentiom 'Many of the ignorant people, 
in part ftom tema^, and' in parr from tli^ promptings of 
oamaMieastSy listened to the yomig meir, and asseaSblad* 
around tim toaes of dia deiied Hapu. They erected., 
at once a neat thatohed building aa a temple, and 
another -as a aepulchnu The throng of people was vary 
greats andtiMy^ooaftinuacI night and day in their worship. 
In the midst of it^ the rspett was brought to our station;: 
aadin ooospanf witfafff yomig cbiei by the nameof Hmk> 
hda^ LimmedHaasly sat oot^ %x the plaoe. They iMard' 
of US befaRHNiri* anml^and dispet^ to theirr faousaa* . 
Self cobaiMed el tlieir loUy, they couldoiot tbiah off^ 
meeting mu OH: owr wkmij all we m^t? seemed to bo- 
aslmniadi and^disposed^to hide their fioes. Wo*sMa«*r 
oooded iB«aaieating a oompaw y together* and nxUHy e»^ 
poaad tlfaiMMmeas and gdiit of tiieiff. oondtetj Thaf 
aaamedMsilte cMfltta^bdw HH^thenfaqaiiodifvthorfaad! 
any desire to oootinue the sensetess^ wofahip of &mu 
'No dMsa/ams tha«ply^ andlaa a tast'of its sincetttyv. 
t|to^ ttNBpla off Hhpa* wm aoon asaaftding i» Aroai awl* 
«4* 
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ilMtl tibey W9re iiifl^pabfe of Mdly ttAvacaftingiir ffitan o( 
MMtary .. Thoy 4mdd o&ly.«ie9l alvi^ tO!iMK» Afaoae whf> 
«Mf« I<md;<if:it0. liguitsjuictyet.aeiiMUeaf it$k£DUjr aad 
guilt* ''*'..• 

B^ this ftppareni i^veuM^, ;1lifay of wbicfa I Jiate opriMaHi, 
the elMm» of .C^stianity. were tepled^ aodvmoiv: pefdia* 
aMM% iBsiabUfihed. b was«.8lriiggltt!W|iich< wiisantioi-^ 
p«led V Afterward : the < pppqlaiit)i of religioB was boI se^ 
giB#t as before,, but the. churoh had » betler^pfoapect of. 
purity ai:id genuine jreli^#«i.;-*tlieve continued to be. as 
miidi siQcefe and earnest inquiryvoar.lhe subject of the 
saat'^ salvation as ever before .existed.; 
. The ccMUEse taken by the kiog, sundried is a^«eaauie» 
the «onne^iontb^ti¥een chufch and etale. Gbrisliaaitjrx 
ai the idasdswustiiwits. infancy, and <xmUi «ot»«fattt'feek 
^pty the desertion. 

. T|%e'shoek woukl have* been greater and the efiec^ 
more disastrx)us had it. not < beea for. the pretence of sa- 
^befcend stefele .ehiefs on all the*pniicipal udands. ' Nol 
lifesrofthe chiefe) indeed^ folleived>iBithel steps of the 
king, bud many of the older aod.mom iaAnenkial ehiefe^ 
stood^fhrm' and used remoostranoeh* Knakioi .C<IiQv» 
AfdaiDs)' was governor of Hawaii^ Hcai^i was .govenMr 
o< Maui tindiits adjacent islaadf, IQnaurjaudiKflSaiilaDhi 
Mkinfluence: oni.Oafau, and Kaikioew» waa.govera<« of 
Kttiiii. ' >Mt theae.cbiefe were nuesihl^sof the:ichQiick 
aod peirsohs of more ot less stability aad^nfleettce. <. HPhey 
eaertedttheir Itiitbority on their respeUivie isiaadatotle-^ 
pdbsa ^isofders, to prevent criaBieandto(»Qnote{gtiod 
msielib ; ' The result was, tbatithe -nie^ioa qf/hitbkiaiHlioe 
weren^ariy exehided from a^VtheJsjaada^eseeiNt^OthB. 
TU& chorah^ wl>en depave^ipf foelerifl#tGare4ireiD 
tf')p&m^i was «M>t deaeflad by i|agieat f fllMMlte.'i 
taifUfiblis Helyl< r •) >ii- ^o ^lu- 

-'TBiifi^ thisi year of^ cenfaniei^^aDdi diaiMKtei^-ifi4t>Heir 
Mpnbeiai were added^to iba sa— lati .yliinihi% .Mwfa otiy 
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7 OMdlefs il^roi excomflHMicttted and. 97 stispendedt^-^i 
a result more favorable Ihaiiuooiild hawe been aalicipM 
tBfi. Tiw riiock, indeed, wasnot^so nuGfa feltkithe * 
efattidtesi'and aHiong the people under- the iniii»diale 
GSite of the. missionaries, as at remote places,^ where Imt 
litilei light had been imparted and where noihtag move 
than, a ttamknl sttperintendence could be exerted* 
TM change had^the^effeet, to narrow, in a measuiie, the 
iflflBeooe of a missionary, to bis immediate vicinity, muI' 
flomoohsos tbattbe need^: of additional laborers in- the 
field was m6re<deeplfr felt ati that time than rat any other 
peaiod of ther mission. 

The peculiar school system above described: orumbied (( 
at once ifitto ruina The teachers were ignorant and 
bad ahtjady tailght about all they knew. They had not 
rhisaffter nbr. stability enough to stand alone, nor iiide-^ 
pendnnee enough to face opposition, nor .energy sufB^* 
eienttostm^leagainst <lifffiGulties^ nor.the self denial that 
wns^reqiiisile to endure privati€»ns<and toihenday^ after ] 
dayintheipwidrkywithoutapplanseand.with a scanty re-*' 
Wiufd» These was here and there an exception, but the 
maflsof'teaN^rs became diseouraged and deserted theic 
poBtBf as soon as their avoeatien wa&.shorn of its popu-< 
hoity and fatted to secure the usual supfiort. With the: 
ftikireeiihe schools, the missionary's main fticiliiy of eem- 
nwunnsiing with distant parts of hispid was cat icS; and . 
many a secluded spot soon began to setroeedeinto i^gno^ j 
noen mnA dairkiaess. The desire for books, ako,. dimin- 



idhodturithtbe deeUne of sohooks^andtpeopla from a dis-i 
Attzoff from attending public wosshipand olh^r 
fOf.giaifce. In shcnrt, a new state .of Itnngs had;ta«^ 
ken^ifaw^^ ' ecdling for new mjsasiifea^and new. plans of 
0|>naniioh^ ..The snpel-ficial era bad ((lasaed .away, and it- 
Tmbotoir-lHie to/dig deep^ and to iaij. fonndatioBs that 
shaaJd^promisntobe rtiore substanliaLand' pesmaiient. 
b'lraA^iliewinhftl eaUed forth fro» the. niissionarieft 
mstabjI^Qlig^t^ tKttdi mmdal. conattlMliM and no bttle 
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siMng of flchemes boA wmrmti cMv and vUelr^M did- 
to miicb*hamUe and lief^teo^ pmy«ib 

A new sciioot' system* was one 'ei Ibe firirt and mttrt 
/" npbiiliait items ihat canleTiifi fcHr disemsion* Alfinnttt 
SMuaary; was- proposed^ a^ Female Semumxfy Pttepam*^ 
tary Boudiag^ Schools^ MlsdelstMbBseboi^ 
si^ioals, improved schacd booses, vequisile mkmi books,, 
a proper support! for teaebers and other tofrkss <if a Vk^* 
kimij requtrihg^ much thodght and moieh cagefiU deihi ■ 
ettttkui. An easual notice in this phoe of tlie viewa^ladMi^' 
andthe measares adi^ted, would be unsatiafrotory,.aiiiX 
i4 majF-be better to reserve so extensive and inlereclfi^ 
at sublet for a separate ohapter. 

It is a oircuosstanee to-be thankfaHy n ot sio J, Amt 
when iniquity began. to cooie in i^ion Honohiia UoeA 
fiood, the SfBrit^of die Lord erected a stnodttrd j^gBHMl 
it The &6^. John Dieii, ssnt fordi 1^ the Saanm^ft. 
Friend. Society,- arnved at Hoa^ulu in the aptiog-ofi 
ISSSr-^tiaft itery.yearof raisrokand disoffde»*<««iid pvo^ 
ceededto^ •leol'^a subntontiali chapel in tfaeimy, eomre' 
of I iiiiqirit]t*-i4he site proeuited, though a oemtnaiiiiiagr 
and convoBient one^ being iti the very mUatidfigng^ 
shops* Itiwaa'cbmpleted and opened forfriigioon ^irocg^ 
ship on the 28th«oi November* The i^aied' 
tions of God'«- wosd and ordinances in thi» limfni; 
the dttly labors^ tibe chaplain, had/no eaMflftiiiiiiuiiug ^, 
andjust:at?tbe tiase and p^e denaanfifedl^ 

God, aii0,jn.hai pfoviteoosi^ disposed tlM |ptsooi>of . 
tins a^iasion'io increase the number of labbtera^ii tiia) 
Md very i^apoaliinelji, the largest^ reinfoioemMlii 
daliied;nwnkaiaries, ever reeeivedrat tfie^isbarii^. 
amved, the year pvevious> in 1 832. Akid<a propiaisd' 
dttdion ofiMiis^fittmberof iakovera fay lakittgii 
thd 43oastf<»«t'«he IftrfoeMs^shaids,^ wa»*owiiin<gi]^M 
i$ briieved, hy^tfae laodUgs oi PnmdeaMV. IMl^^Mi-. 
eatiofttof Prowdeam has seemed to koy thaliblMVai* 
»^|teat;iM»k6a4i»i4aiieatlbaae isbnds, ilHl peoiAv 
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^m^t^m^Mm^U^ be i»el» to^irioc that tlie wmber itf k* 
boiaen beie* altowkLbe coolinwilji iocrjeaaod and hj no 
BiemoB dimiaished. 

A ftftlioaeAitlie Nbith Wests Coast of Atneiica imm 
afcOQQikM Molfii^ikted, aad; the B^v. I» & Chreen wuh 
uHtriieted to expkm that region He llsAt Hponlaltt 'm^ 
the brig V<rfimteer, Capt Taylor, Feb. 13, 1829, for tho 
Coas^ eoUoatisd infiomiation and exfdored diffeiwili 
j^beesy so fiicaaUie comseof the vessel afforded (xpfor^^ 
iiumtfy kma Norfolk Souod to California. The inkibi-w 
tants veie fowd to be few and scattered, accaas to them 
difficalt».iM»d /saob bandful of men speakii^a difienniti 
laoguaga^ The pnoq^act of usefulness afpeaved but 
smalls and. tberofiMe no^fovees- w€»e drawn off fion the 
Sandwich Islands to take a mission on the Coast* 

Again, as early as 1831, the missionaries at the Smd^ 
wich Islands were requested by their Directon, to turn 
tb^ altantion to the Washington or Northern Maiy}tie- 
sasw Inlands* B^f^msenlations^ made by the Bj5v» C; &l 
Slewart^ who i^sit^d^those islands in the U. S. tbip Yin- 
oennes led to the request* The subject was considered, 
in G^nemi Meeting, and a committee appointed to gain: 
infiMrfuation* In the ooiirse of the year it>w»a asceitain-- 
ed^ b)r tetter from the English missionaries in the Soolll 
Paci%9 tliat Ib^y had alr^y sent native teachers to the 
Mw^iliftwrii atid had.ieq^ealedmen< from Bngland U)no#<'. 
oupy tha^ field* 

Ai tbo aa»t;GMim)'tfaietu^^(^l€32) the whole sob-. 
jeqt W9A Ifa^mighly eanyaased^ and' the result waa the 
appoi»tiBanfc gf » deputation* to visits the Society IslaiMfau 
aioidilo. ocwifeK witih the miSmooaries there, asid then W 
the door should be found* open>.to explore the Marque^ 
saa Isbnda. Metars Whitney > Tinker and Aleiander 
sailed jfor the Society Isbnds on the 18 of July; had a 
plaawttt and ^pi<|filabie meeting with the missionasiBs oC; 
those isla«di» intmehaoging views and sentiaaekita esi the 
wbRb Mtyemt of . inissioBs; and riaoeived the fisttewing; 
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answer from their English brethi^R to tte ipMd^bli|eet 
of thtir ;vndit: That they preferred, that the prbpiOBed 
mission should be delayed, till th^y could heat 'from 
Eo^nd, but should this be deemed inexpedient, they 
would relinquish the northern gr<^ to their Antcvionn 
brethren. The deputation then visited the Wtt»binglon 
lislaods, and returned with the report, that, in Uieir o- 
piiuon, a mission might be commenced' at tfme iiiiaiMh 
with a fair prospect of success. 

At the next General Meetings in Ivne 1883^, Messrs 
.Alexander, Armstrong and Parker wereebosen to com- 
mence the mission. These brethren were gr^tly need- 
eel in many a destitute field at these islands and eq)e- 
eiaUy at so eriticd a time, but, on the other- hand, the. 
Marquesians were absolutdy pei^sbinglbr'wan^ctf vis- 
siofi.: They sailed therefdre with" their fattiiMes from 
Hodolula, on the 2nd of July, and after touchk^ at Ta- 
hiti> came to anchor in Massachusetts Bay,lffoiiliiWa,<m 
the 10th of August. They saw heathenism iflallitsde- 
^^[rs^dataon and loathsomeness, were treated by the natives 
^Vith coldnes&and suspicion, and Were constancy harrass- 
ed with perplexities and tri^s which were hard- to be en- 
cored. No government was the^ greatest evil« Every 
man to a great extent was his own maati^* The bretb- 
Mi»4id not deem it duty to expose their flukrifiesiaaiK^h 
^if*state of anarchy and misrule. They^found'ttiM^over, 
that the natives were few in number and divid^k) iDfo 
^toalL settiements that were separated b/ fAOimtaina al- 
ail<>9t impassable. At no place could a istalioii b<s*ta!ken 
witk'ODBvenient access to more than one thouaand aeolt. 
Commanication with the U. States was very unfff^qaent 
and uncertain^ and the difficuhy of receiving Teqiinite 
iNipplies very great. The London Mmrionary Sl»ciety 
eould, with much more ease, ocieupy the* MA Tlte 
bretlmtt were convinced that they cooM d^ moi^ good 
at'taneh^less peril and expeaaein s^inb^yet* i m^ccap ied 
fart of jdie Sandwich Islands^ SRdafkopportailttjr oooin^ 
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«ttg, they left Nouhi^irft on the 16th pf Afuril 1834, and 
arrhred at the '-Sandwich Islands on the 13th of May* 
Their hbon were imperiously needed }wti al that time 
«t these IsbuMls. 

The shock of i€S3y having once passed over without 
any thing like ininiinent disaster, affiura soon began to 
rally again for good. Principles of resuscitation began 
to act, and duriag the years 1834 and 1835, there was 
a gradual gain in favor of good order and true religien. 
The thidd of self^righteousness was in a manner torn a- 
way and it became ea^r than fornmrly to apply search«> 
ing truth to the hearts of church members and to the 
conacienoes ef sinners. Constant accessions were made 
to the churches aad suspended members began to come 
back with confessioii and apparent repentance. Pro*- 
traded meetings were held and w|th evidently gooA sue* 
cess. Station schools and children'^ achools were 
taught by the missionaries in person. More attractive 
books were prepared, and special pains were taken to in- 
terest schefaurs. The way having been throw^n open by 
the change of affairs, to employ, more consbtently than > 
could be done before, the voluntary principle, the mis* (j 
sionaries made use of it in favor of temperance and oth- 
er virtues. There vras, indeed, day by day, a slow but 
sure and permanent gain. 

But, another trial and severe test of the power of the 
gospel at the islands, was near at hand. The Princess^ 
who was a meaiber d the church and who had exerted 
much ffood and restraining influence upon her brother, h 
fell at'fength tnm her steadfestness, degraded herself by ^ 
-the commission of ain, and joined the king in his comrse 
of folly. It became necessary that she should be pub- 
licly excommunicated Iron the church, and so deep a 
hold had the cause of righteousness gained upon the 
peo|^, ithaA the etep was taken without hazard. H^r 
example drew away many unstable souls and increased . 
the impression among the people, that a profession of 
would no longer be popuhr. 
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Bat the pro^riAenat of God, Whick ieemod cN^e^ to^vlttdi 
'over tbe interests of Christiaait)r at the fioirfwidi Uandb, 
was now agaia s^ally displayed in lariovs wajrs. The 
fi I^rtncess sooa sicketied and died. She gave aa tor 4 o B t h 
'I t)ed -some faint evidence of repentaaee. Her deiitb, 
^wUch oceuned on ll>e dOth of Deeenber 1:89(6, asade 
;a deepiitffvession "oa ihe ttiind c^ the kitog* fwom tha^ 
time he began to reflect, and to change ift a aseasoEe Ins 
HXMme of conduct. 

Agiin, Kaaoa, ^ Society IslanAiHr, who had €mce beea 

a premtnent tesfcher, but, falhng into sin and apeatatiB- 

i ing from veligioa, was promoted by tbe king aa a eki^ 

H lugent io acts of revdintion, and who tmd moiie adfloiaBKia 

^ wn any aether person in leadkiglike king aiilray, aoon 

fell Ul aai ^ed. He lingered in a bovd at Lakaitia with 

l>ttt Kttte aXtentkui from his companions, died en boasd 

a schooner on which he had embariiedvle visit ficMKihiK 

]a, snd was boned without any mark of distinetion or 

teffpefA^ I was on board tbe sehooiier at the time^of 

his detfth* Instead of the moarning- promptedkjp aflbe-* 

tioB and eitteem, %ere seemed to he a deep honor at 

the departure of one so iH prepared for the awaitia^ 

scenes eif effernity. 

After these events, dunng the yeats 18M and 1887, 
affiiirs began to improve apace, leading on to tfie time 
of the ^;reat revival. 

In view of the facts to which we have aiteaded, wait 
it not be said with emphasis, that the Sandwbh lafaoidkr 
Mission, has been a mission, planted, noorished, prolect«» 
*^d and matured by tbe special mterpos^ions 'of God'a 
providence. The .great Shepherd of Israel, who shanv^ 
bereth not, has watched over ^ke efforts of lus aet^MsIa, 
with constant, tinwearied and jeak>us care. Hm cause 
'of evangeliziRg the islands, has t)een dearly aeen lb be 
the cause of God. For this kind sopenafteisdeoe^'it 
becomes us, at aU- times, to lendcor a tdlnte of gsalfsfiil 
praise. 
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CHAPTER IX 



ST8TE1I or SCHOOLS. 



Introductory remarks. 



In speaking of the kinds of missionary work at the 
Sandwich Islands, I named that of Christian schools. 
This is a class of efforts of vast importance, atod demands 
a particular notice. It may be interesting to describe 
our missionary schools, trace their history, and give 
some account of their present condition. 

Before entering, however, on a description, I must 
ask my readers to peruse attentively a few remarks. 
After the remarks, the description may be better under^^ 
stood. The fact, too, that the subject of missionar]^ 
schools is one often under discussion in the public mind> 
renders (he remarks t shall make still more necessary. 

The Scriptures affirm, ' That the soul be without 
knowledge, it is not good.^ Heathen souls are without ^ 
knowledge. The depth of ignorance cannot be fully / 
portrayed. It is inconceivable. 'Darkness covers the- 
earth, and gross darkness the people.' The evils of 
atkia state of deep ignorance or mental death are neither 
few nor small. No one can tell how much light ex'^ 
oelletb darkne8S4 The great need then is, to com-- 
municate light And the inquiry arises, what meant 
shall we use to enlighten the mind— to arouse and 
85 
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Strengthen its dormant powers, and to furnish materials 
for thought? No better insrumentalitjr has been devised 
tiian that of Christian schools. ^ Pious school instructioii 
is a simple means, but one of amazing efficiency. It is 
a means well adapted to every land; yet it is, if possible, ^ 
more appropriate and more indispensable among an 
Ignorant people. Its instrumentality, therefore, is pe- 
culiarly needed in a land of pagan darkness. Ex- 
perience teaches us that light and truth make but slow 
progress without it. The gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
most important of all truth, finds but very imperfect inlets 
to the soul whete there is no school instroction. And 
a»to permanency of religious institutions, we cannot 

j with reason hope for it among any people, unless their 

' minds to some extent be aroused, expanded, and strength- 
ened by the discipline of schools. 

But, before noticing definitely the reasons whith 
weigh in the minds of the missionaries for prodecuting 

'with vigor a well-devised system of education at the 
dandwich Islands, it is necessary to /orm clear and dU^- 

. iinct notions of the object w%ich the mission has in 
mew. At what do the missionaries aim? There are 
two objects, in some respects quite distinct from each 
other, which they may be supposed to have in view ; 
one is, merely to gather in a harvest of souls from the 
present population, or, in other words, to fit the present 
veneration to die ; and the other is, to raise the pebple 
uom a state of heathenism, to take a permanent stand 
as a christian nation. 

Merely to preach the gospel to a people in the form 
of public instruction, give a little knowledge perhaps in 
common schools, and gather in a harvest of souls, 

« though an object of ir^nite momenif is notwithstand- 
ing, in one respect a superficial work — ^it leaves the ter- 
litory still in the hands of the enefny. Even this is a 
irery great and difficult work, but yet eomparativdjr 
easy, and, with God's blessing, often liccoaiplisbed ; 
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while to place a natiaa on a permaQeut basis, is quite a 
difiereot undertaking and one rarely efTected. 

Tbe wock of missionaries hitherto has been mostly of 
the former kind, and such also, to a great degree was 
the work of the Apostles. And what people, we may 
ask, stand on the record of history as having been 
elevated and saved, as a nation, except by a great com- 
bination of means, connected with the preaching of tbe 
gospel, and operating for a number of centuries, as in 
tbe case of Great Britain ? The work of raising a peo- 
ple, within a short period, from a state of heathenism, 
to that of an intelligent, industrious, and christian 
nation, is a work not yet on record. Such an event, 
whenever it shall take place, will fill a page ia historj 
of inconceivable interest* 

Elliot, Brainerd, and other missionaries to the Indians, 
were instrumental in saving many of the souls of their 
bearers; but did not rescue those tribes from extinction^ 
It may be said, perhaps, that powerful causes were in 
<^ration to exterminate those tribes. And, in reply 
it may be said, that to a greater or less extent the same 
causes are in operation at this very hour to exterminate 
alnoBt every heathen nation on the globe. The spirit 
of IrafBc and of commercial enterprise has carrijgd the 
mm, the diseases, and the overreaching avarice of pro- 
fessedly christian nations to almost every shore and vil« 
It^ of the whole known world. It is not the contact 
of civilization with a aavage state, as some imagine, thai 
exlermint^tes tbe heathen ; but the introduction of evils 
from civilised bods. And, unless redeeming influences^ 
lo a fiir greater extent than heretofore used, can be 
speedily put forth, it requires not the spirit of prophecy 
to affirm, that the extinction of almost every heathen 
nation, the world over, is inevitable ; and that only scat- 
tered individuals can be saved, or rather prepared to 
die» wlulst the tide of desolation sweeps away the multi- 
tnitor Ta cawt^raet, under God> the desplating evils, 
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and place a nation on a permanent basis, requires a vast 
amount of means and of effort — far greater, perhapr, 
than even the most thinking part tyf the community 
ima^ne. 

A harvest of souls has been gathered hi by missionB* 
ries, and is being gathered in at the present time, from: 
several heathen nations. This is truly thfe case witfc 
the Sandwich Islands. A glorious harvest has b$ eii 
gathered, unto the praise of God's grace. Bat the 
question whether the mnss of the people is to be eleva- 
ted and added to the list of christian nations, remains 
yet to be settled. It remains yet to be known whether 
the territory shall be permanently gained over ornot to 
the side of Christ. 

But if the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands cannot 
be saved as a nation, what heathen nation ean'be r^Bh 
cued and placed on a permanent basts ? Look over the 
list of heathen nations, and examine liarrofwly into the 
exterminating causes which are at work in each. I hiftve 
paid some little attention to this subject, and I fin^ facts 
that startle and overwhelm me. 

The conclusion is too melanchoHy to be entertained, 
that all heathen nations must be lost, and the gromid 
occupied, not usually by worthy citizens from christian 
lands, but to a great extent by the very refuse of those 
lands. And yet, to all human appearance, such must be 
the inevitable result, unless moral means are brought to 
bear on heathen nations^ to a vastly greater extent than 
has been thought of by the christian community. If the 
Sandwich Island nation is to be saved, and the territory 
gained over to the side of Christ,, efforts must be purt 
forth, compared with which all that has yet been done, 
notwithstanding the glorious triumphs effected hfejte, is 
scarcely more than a mere commencement. So mneh 
greater is the work of raising up a people as a naliet^, 
than that of merely gathering in a transient harvests 

And yet, who can endttre the thought of iiiei:ely r^^ 



MemiM 9f sirirg tbem. Edncatioa. 

a U«asieDl.h«rv6st» aod l«aviog the territory under, 
the doDunioD of the great enemy of God ? Your mis- 
sionaries oannot. They believe, according to the prom- 
i8e> that Christ shall inherit all nations; and not that 
his inheritance shall consist merely of a few scattered 
iodivtduals saved from an universal wreck. Your mis- 
aioeariesy therefore, aim to elevate the nation, and make 
it a christian people. They aim at this> though they 
see the causes of extiaction scattered everywhere in 
fearful profusion. Ttiey feel that they must not be dis- 
couragied by ttiese extenninating causes, for that would 
be to give up all heathen nitions. They cllnc; yet to the. 
only remaining alternative, that of endeavoring to coun- 
teract, under God, this array of deadly evils by a cor- 
responding ainouiit of moral means. And to this alter- 
native,, they will cont mie to cling, even though the 
governnient of the nation should pass in a measure into 
foseign hands. 

One class . of means necessary to such a result, is a 
well-devised ai\d tlioro )g'i system of education. If the 
sole aim were to It^ad to repentance a portion of the 
present generation, then God might bless the faithful 
pieachii^ of the gps[ el with a little school instruction 
perhaps^ to the accomplishmeat of that end ; though 
evea that end, judgi: g rom God's providence bithertoi 
could not be so adva tagepusly effected by such a 
coarse^ as by more atte* t on to schools; for facts show 
most inconl^stibly, that tose persons whose minds hav4 
been aroused to think, and whpse consciences have been 
cnlighteaed by sc||ooi imstrneti'on, axe by far the most 
hKN^fuL subjects of divine grace. 

Having then this. gei era! view be&re us, let us now 
l$ie^ at reaspna and facets. We shall aim so to connecl 
iiiif^ with reasons, as not to be tedious. 

i. The fisst reason which, presents itsdf. is. that to 
iribicb .ve^bave alr^idjt alluded,. that without school in-^ 
ffix^tkok hMtfaen piincls ^re. so, dormant, so unaccusr - 
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tomedto think, and so pie-^eciipied with hke^nndt 

grovelling notjons, as to* ie in a g^ent measure trnpi^^ 

{lared to comprehend the truths of the go^iel; Tbe* 

heathen mind, (as pre^onsly described) is in such a 8tale>. 

as to render school instruction of indispensable impcw^ 

tance. ^Without schools, as a general remai4c, there 

cannot, be inteiKgent hearers of the gospel. The yeoth; 

taught in schools, whose mind» are arottsed to thilih^ 

. and. whose consciences are enlighteaed, are the perswft 

most Irkely to be converted.. This is nol the voiee- of 

theony, but of experience. Itis^not the experience of 

one mission merely, but of all. 

f What copious blessings have descended upon the 

^ I schools in Ceylon I What christian is there whose eye 

« I has not been lighted up, and his heart eheered, with 

the reviving intelligence which has* come to us from 

lime to time from those interesting schools?. 

The Sandwich Island mission also, has turned' much 
of ita attention to schools, parttculftrli)r from the &ne of 
apparent reverse in 1882; and eternity only can reveal 
how far these instinictions prepared, the way tor powerfnl 
and wide-spread revivals* In some of the schools fiv 
duldren and jrouth, more than one half who weie 
members at the time of the great revival, were hopefall^r 
converted. Of the whole number of estimated eonvertSy 
U during Ib^t revival, about 1000 were from tfie joimg 
embraced in schools. And I think i\ may be saftly 
iaid^ that the instance has been^ rare of a sott^ converted 
at the islands, who has not beefi ip same mecrsnf^ etm* 
nected with sdtooisi The boarding^chools/ the soheels 
on which the most poins and hdbor an bestowed, iu^ft 
jhared most laigely in the oiit^poiiiteg of tie ^Irit 
l^ese are 6cts, which cuinot bei forgotten or idHa*- 
f^^pEixded. They illustrate the declaration <^ Scriptme, 
ttia^ we are to reap in proportion as we sow. 
3; Agam, schoohr among the heiMlte afll^ptf^fli^ 
* t^siKest mens of accttt to tie (>60f4e<^tfto 
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IvfonUe ofMiHRgs for c^mmuiueafiBg go«>d[ truth -«*• 
ikfi fiionest boad ot ioteresty and a oiost pleaHmt mmA 
knportafl^ efaain. of poets, from which the most salutaiy 
iaflaeoae of Y^oua kinds can be masi advantageousljr 
dinenMatod* These points are too obvious to need 
yhnftratmi. 

^ AgaMf any other ooone than that of introducii^ 
the woA. of education, involves the supposition that the 
nation is to be permanently supi^ied with preachcnr 
ffooE abroad. There is no other alternative. Without 
a sjstam of edueation» and a thorough system loo» how 
ate pseachers of the gospel to be obtained, except frans 
edier lands ? In such a case, preachers must be fnnnsb> 
ed by the American churches, not for a number of ytam 
eahfy but for all time to come ; and if for one heathen 
nntioo, most evidently for all — a conclusion from whioh 
the mind instinctively shrinks as utterly impratticaUn 
airi absurd. 

lioekover the pages of history, and tell na of the 
nntion where. the experiment, has been tried. Whum 
hnve pseaehers of the gospel been supplied from anodMc 
laDd century after century ? What wckild be tho^hi of 
an attempt to supply the valley of the MississipiiJL as a 

Ermaneat arrangement with pieachers of the gespal 
■n tha other States ? How much wiser to intMidDea 
schools, eolleges, and seminaries, in the valley,, and' laiaa 
1^ laborers, on the ground I 

4. Agaim^ wetek peesibfe for the- Sandwich liboii 
nation fojesiet, and be permanenilly suf^ilied with pocadb 
acs tmm. abroad!^ yet it could only exist in a sUrta af 
lailnoy* AjoA how unwise and ridiculous ahoidll vaa 
appear^ nursing an infant with grey hainu The eqjla 



is. viaar, who. teaehes her yonng to ^ their ownf wiiy 
and (fapeod npnn thw owm^sliiaii^tfP We are wiaflr.9 
diaadiicaliDaafonff^ownehildren* We teach thenla 
atted wiionr their ow» feeiih^train tham giaduallp ta 
ihMs^md.wl ita tfaemaefatt^; and when 
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matttte in years, we expect them to be sostaiMd hy 
their own industry, and to be guided^ by dieir own mi^ 
4om« The Sandwich Island nation is the infcot we- 
ave training; Let es teach it to exercise h; own poweva,. 
and ultimately to depend, under God, upon its own 
atrength and its own resources. Let there be preaeliera 
of the gospel, and other laborers, from among h&t cmn 
yoathfal population. But this end can never be seeated 
without a well-devised and thorough system of edaea- 
lion. It cannot be seculed without such a aystenif 
entered upon immediately, for the" nation is going to 
decay. It cannot be sectrred without engaging in the 
work with vigor and unwearied preseverance, for the 
difScuhies are many and great. 

5. Again, the mass of the people can never be eleva- 
ted to bean intelligent, industrious, and christian natiOD^ 
ikrithoiit a great variety of laborers; and to fiirnish a 
permanent supply of such laborers, the work of edoea** 
lion is absolutely indispensable. The work of pisMic 
-preaching, though a prominent m6de of bringing troth 
before the minds of the peo| le, is, notwithstandnigy inr 
from being the only way of exerting a gospel influenee ; 
and though a principal means in re^euirg a nation and 
placing it on a permanent basis, does not pretend to 
aocompKsh that end without bringing into requiaition: 
nany influences of an auxiliary kind. 

If any one doubts this assertion, let him look at fiMSta. 
Let him look back through tke^ whole chmioiogjr-of 
national history, and bring an instance to coofnte it* 
Or let him look at the United ^ates^, and estinatfe the 
VMOty aoid amount of means which are deemed n ecea 
wmj to eounterpdse the sinkings tendency of anetfiin 
already intelligej^ and christian ^ and then let hiaa 



aefleet^ that if sunf is the amount andt variety of 
peeessary to hold up the^liFnited States ftom heatheniaBJ^ 
arhat must be requisite to raise up. the heavy maai^ef'n 
heathen nation frem the inoenemvaUa dcptfc to etfaielt 
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for eeittaries ft has been sinking. With such a view of 
thecasci be cannot fail to be convinced, that to elevate a 
heathen nation, if the instrumentality is to bear any 
proportion to the end, requires a great variety and a 
great namber pf able men ; that the efforts of a few 
public preachers alone is too small a power, as we judge 
of instrumentality, to bring to a poise the downward 
momentum of a (mrbarous people ; that a great number 
and variety of other laborers mu^t unite theif strength, 
or the leaden mass will never be raised. 

In looking, as proposed, at the various means which 
are in use to buoy up the United States, and preserve 
above board its intelligence, its habits, and its christian 
character, it is difficuh to take in the whole at a single 
view. The mind becomes coufused, and the impres- 
sicm is obscure. Let us then look a little in detail at 
the means used in a single village. Take, perhaps, a vil- 
lage of 2,000 inhabitants. Its peaceful citizens, for the 
most part, are the descendants of ancestors, who, far- 
ther back than memory c^n trace, or perhaps for 30 
generations, have fblt the influence of the Christian 
religion. Through this period of 30 generations, the 
pure, perfect, and holy principles of the gospel have been 
correcting the habits of society, renovatiiig its govern- 
ment, elevating its principles, and sending a flow of 
benevolent and reft ed feeling through all the inter- 
changes of life. -Economy prevails among these vilr 
lagers as the habit of a^s, and the fostering care of a good 
government holds forth motives to industry and enter- 
prise, which cannot be resisted. Agriculture, the uSe^ 
fill arts, and febor-saving improvements are well under- 
stood ; and afK>rd in ab jndance the means of civilization 
and refinement. These active villagers are also intel- 
KgMt — a reading and a thinking- people; and before 
tfiem fies a boundless fidd of literature, both scientific 
and relisrious. Their m nds have been stored with the 
public instructions of^the houseof God, — they have been, 
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tiaioed in 8cbcx])Is,;and improved by thci remarks of tba' 
Jeained and wise. But, more than all thia, a large por« 
tion of these inhabitants are Christians. 

I have chosen, you perceive, a village of the v^ry first 
order for religion, good morals, and intelligence ^ for il 
must be admitted that such a people require aa little 
amount of means as any other, to preserve them from 
retroceding into ig lorance, degradation, and vice- 

I inOuire, then, what is the amount of means which 
would be deemed necessary to p eserve in good coiidi- 
lion this christian village? Would merely the labors of 
one clergyman be sufficient ? Let U9» then, give these 
2,000 inhabitants a faithful preacher pf the gospel. 
Now, we are to devolve upon this single clergyman all 
that b necessary to preserve th^ intelligence, the ia- 
dustry, the good habits, and chrstlan character, of tbeee 
TiUagers. We will then snppcse, if the case be sup*^ 
posable, that we lockup the achool houses or convexl 
them to other purposes — make a bonfire of all boo^s, 
scientific and relioious — seal up the lips pf intelligent 
and praying church members — cast out the type of the 
periodical press — tear d(»wn the s'gn^board of tlie medi- 
cal man and the civilian-<-^verturn the government, and 
substitute a despotism — extinguish tiie black-snuth's 
forge — hush the busy bum of e\ery mechanic and every 
artist, and break in pieces all the labor-saving machinery 
and improved implements of husbandry. These aux-;* 
iHaries, and all others, must be ann hilated, in. order to 
devolve the whole work as was supposed on ope preach- 
er of the gospel. Now, I ask,, would the unaided 
efforts of this one man save the village from retroceding 
into ignorance and degradation ? 

And yet this one cler2:yman has an easy task ceuK 
j^ared with that of the missionary. For the nussi^aaiy 
IS a foreigner — has the lan^iage to Icam^^mttst become 
acquainted with the habits, piejudicea, and opinions of 
the people -^ maintaUi . a faithful correspoiideiMse with 
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fofeign dfrebfOTB tod a ^ligioas connmunity, and be 
endiarrassed with many tiine*wasting perplexities of a 
secalar kind, of which a minister in a christian land has 
no conception. 

Besides, in the village in question, we did not imagine 
die inh(d[>ttants reduced to a state of heathenism befora 
we east them on the labors of one man, but merely 
supposed all external influences of an auxiliary kind lb 
be suspended. To place the village in a state o( hea* 
thenism, we must not only make ail the external chao* 
ges we have supposed, but effect changes of vastly 
greater importance— changes in the minds and hearts 
of the inhabitants. We must erase all good maxims, 
bleak up all habits of industry — roll back the intellect 
many centuries, far back into the thick recesses of night 
— in short, undo all that religion and civilieation have 
for ages eflected, and completely enervate and brutalize 
both the heart ai^d the mind. 

And even then the work is not done, but we most 
infuse all the notions of a low and groveling super** 
aCition, entwine these notions with the vilest passions 
and basest appetites, and rivet them by the habit of 



The single elei^man, then, in the village supposed 
occupies high vantage ground above that of a foreiffn 
missionary. And yet, how soon would he find his fiod 
becoming a wilderness, could his efforts be isolated as 
we have supposed > He does not appreciate the vast 
extent to which he is indebted to intelligent and praying 
church members, to school teachers, physicians, wist 
legislators, mechanics, artists, manufacturers, agricuU 
turaltsts, an extensive literature, and a periodical press; 
because, having always enjoyed these and similar ad* 
vatitages, he has become insensible to their importance. 
Gould he be deprived of them as we have supposed, he 
would then feel hts loss. A man does not folly apj^ 
date the whie of hands, feet, ftud ^efl till he is AeptAth- 
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ed of them. So, it is not till a aiinister goes forth 
unaided to a barbKaus people that he begins to attrib- 
ute due importance to the various advantages we have 
enumerated. 

Is it not clear, then, that to elevate the Sandwich 
Island nation, requires not pnly a few ministers of the 
gospel, but a great number and variety of laborers? It 
is not sufficient, even in respect to a reli^ous influence, 
that it be exerted by a public preacher alone, but private 
individuals of some intelligence must carry it every- 
where — to every village and every hut, however remote 
and obscure, and falthfjlly disseminate it by a familiar 
mode of instraction, and by a consistent example 
throughout the whole mass of society. Mind, too— the 
whole mass of mind, must bs awakened ; and to accom- 
plish this, the simple but efficient means of common 
school instruction must be universally diffiised. 

Then, too, therd must be men of skill in the useful 
arts, to teach the people how to apply to advantage 
their muscular force ; for it is not physical strength that 
is wanting, bnt intelligence and skill to make use of it* 
The useful and busy ar.s must wake up the death4ike 
stillness and inactivity of heathen society, promote in- 
dustry, and furnish the means of civilized life. 

Much must be done, too, in the profession of medi- 
cine, not only to stay the progress of diseases which are 
rapidly sweeping away the people, but to outroot a sys- • 
tem of quackery of the very worst kind — a quackery 
combined with the gross superstitions of heathenism — 
a quackery which not only cuts short many lives, but 
poisons also the inmortal soul. 

Much, too, is to be done in respect to the political af- 
fairs of the nation. He only is truly free whom the 
fion of God makes free, and the farther a nation is re*- 
moved from the religion of Christ, the more deqpotie 
Ji^eoome its rulers, and the more enslaved and lioddea 
^owabeoometbegreatmassoftbepeoidQ. Qeathenimy 
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all the world' over, is a state of bondage — not only 
mental and moral bondage^ but also a state of political 
degradation to an iron-hearted despotisni. If the Sand- 
wich Islanders are to exist as a Christian nation/ there 
must be a thorough reformation, not only in religion, 
good habits, and intellectual capacity, but also in the 
form of government. But how is this change to be 
effected, unless men are raised up from among their 
own population^ whose intelligence and integrity shall 
be c(5m potent to bo important a task? 

In all these departments of labor, at which I have 
briefly glanced lest I should tire your patience, there 
must be well-trained and efficient laborers. 

From whence are they to be obtained? It is evident 
that at first they must be furnished by christian lands, 
in sufficient number at least to be teachers of others^ 
But nothing but a thorough system of education can 
furnish, as a permanent arrangement, the requisite number 
of preachers, physicians, legislators, school-teachers, 
catechists, intelligent artists, and the like. And all these 
are needed to combine their strength, and lift at various 
points in raising up the heavy mass of heathen society* 
What would have been the present state of the United 
States had not the Pilgrim Fathers erected the school- 
house and the college as well as the hou^e of worship? 
Could she always have been supplied with preachers> 
physicians, and other laborers from the father-land? 
And if that were possible, in what a state of helplessness 
and national imbecility would she have existed, instead 
of acquiring the intelligent, independent, and manly 
character which she at present exhibits. Let us imitate 
the wisdom of the Pilgrim Fathers, and in our endeavors 
to elevate the Sandwich Island nation, associate the 
means of a thorough education with the instructions of 
the house of God. 

When I speak of a system of education, I mean, of 
course, a system baptized with the Holy Ghost*— *mo8t 
26 
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thoroughly under the influence of the religion of Christy 
entered upon and prosecuted at every step with fervent 
and humble prayer. By such a course, it is to be hoped, 
a large number of men might be reused up to do good 
in various ways, and prove, under God, the salvation of 
their country. At least we may confidently assert, that 
if for the lack of money or of men, a class of laborers 
of various kinds cannot be raised up from among the 
risine generation of the Sandwich Islanders, we ought 
to relinquish at once all hope of saving the nation, not- 
^ withstanding the powerful revivals experienced here, 
and merely aim to prepare for death as many of the 
present generation as possible. In familiar words, we 
ought to give up the ship and save what we can from 
the wreck. 

6. But, in addition to this urgent consideration, we 
must notice again, that unlesg^ the work of education be 
prosecuted with vigor at the Sandwich Islands, the 
rising generation of children and youth will grow up in 
a state worse, if possible, than that of their fathers. 
There are at the islands not far from 30,000 children > — 
all of whom lie entirely at our disposal — completely on 
our hands — ^the forming of their character, in the Provi- 
dence of God, is devolved upon the American churches. 
They will soon arrive to years of manhood, and be the 
Sandwich Island nation. Time flies — the fathers die — 
and the children stand in their places. The plastic clay 
is now in our hands. If we do not take advantage of 
the present favorable period, we may be certain that 
Satan will not let it pass unimproved. 

Leave the children without schools, and what ^ill be 
the result? You might see them from morning to 
night, ungoverned by their parents, almost naked, rang- 
ing the fields in companies of both sexes, sporting on 
the sand-beach, bathing promiscuously in . the surf, or 
following in the wake of some drunken sailors, and learn- 
ing all their pro&neness, obscenity, and swaggering 
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behavior. Leave them without schools, and they wil]^ 
grow up like the wild goats of the field — grow up under 
the influence of the blasphemer, the adulterer, and the 
drunkard — and, more than all this, grow up hardened 
against all the influences of Christianity — a state worse, 
if possible, than heathenism itself. With schools, as 
facts have shown, they may be trained up with moral 
habits, and religious feelings, and many of them be safely 
gathered into the fold of Christ. 

7. Again, education is necessary to guard against the 
insidious efibrts of Romanists. With a zeal and per- 
severance worthy of a better faith, the Church of Rome 
is unwearied in her efibrts, and by no means sparing of 
expense, to gain converts at the islands. Now we know 
that it is a motto, in regard to that religion, that igno- 
rance is the mother of devotion. It has proved true at 
these islands. As yet, the Romanists have been most 
successful in remote and secluded parts where but little 
light has shone. Let ignorance generally reign, and the 
showy forms and fiattering principles of Romanism 
would flourish at these islands in all their luxuriance, 
as they already do in many a fair island of the Pacific 
Ocean. In view of this danger, it il of the utmost im- 
portance that the people should be trained by the dis- 
cipline of a school education to think and judge for 
themselves. 

8. Again, the training of native helpers is called for 
on account of the local circumstances of the people. 
The islands are volcanic, and very much cut up by deep 
ravines, which render access to distant parts of them 
very difiicnlt. But no inconsiderable portion of the 
population live in the deep vallies, remote comers, and 
obscure recesses. Unless native preachers, teachers^ 
and catechists can be raised up for these remote and 
secluded parts of the islands, there is much reason to 
fear that they will ever be left in a state of destitution. 

9. And here we must add, that to all human appear- 
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ance, most of the islands of Polynesia must remain 
uneirangelized; unless a native agency can be raised up 
for the purpose. The islands, many of them at least, 
are quite small, and on many accounts, which I hare 
not time to enumerate, extremely inconvenient for the 
residence of Europeans. Foreign teachers, of course, 
must be expected to visit all the important groups ; but 
how, I sisk, are the untold spots to be evangelized which 
dot the whole surface of the wide Pacific? Unless a na- 
tive agency can be raised up for the purpose, their pros- 
pect is daric and cheerless. If native laborers can be 
trained for the work at the schools of Hawaii, and at 
some of the islands of the South Seas, they will possess 
the great advantage of being acquainted in a good 
measure with the language of the people, and their 
manners, customs, pr^udices, and modes of thought; 
for the language of a great part of the Polynesian tribea 
is substantialy the same^ and so are their habits and 

rodes of thought. 
We are urged, then, to enter upon the work of edu-^ 
cation at the Sandwich Islands, as the only means or 
raising up intelligent hearers ol the gospd, as the most 
favorable mode of ^cess to the population and the fir-^ 
mest bond of union, as the only prospect of furnishing 
a permanent supply of preachers for the islands, as the 
only propect of furnishing such a supply of other 
laborers as are absolutely indispensable to the education 
of the nation, as the only way of training the pec^le so 
as to possess any maturity of character, as the only 
^ measure to preserve the rising ffeneration from growing 
up in a state worse, if possible, man that of their fathers^ 
as a powerful barrier against the threatening attitude of 
Romanism, as the only noethod of spreading knowledge 
and reliffious influence in the remote parts of the islands, 

^ Sfid as the only hope of a large portion of Polynesia. 

These and similar considerations have had influence 
upon the missionaries at, the Sa9d,^ich Islands^ from ^o 
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very coimaenoement of thm labors. Such views how- 
ever, began to be entertained more fully, after the change 
of affairs in the nation which toc^ place at the death of 
Kaahumanu, And every succeeding y^ar they have 
been acquiring strength and maturity from our experi- 
ence and our observation. 

Eaiertaining such opinions and encouraged by our 
patrons, we have made some progress in introducing a- 
moog this people an efficient and thorough system of 
education* And here it is in place, to add some histor- 
ical notice of what has been done. 

The MissUm Seminary first claims our attention. At 
the General Meeting of the Mission in June, 1831, it 
was unanimously resolved to estiiblish a Seminary for 
raising up teachers and other he4>ef s in the missionary 
work. The design of the Seminary is more fully express- 
ed in the laws to be as follows : ^ „ 

"1. To aid the mission in accomplishing the great' > 
work for which they were sent hither ; that is, to intro<- 
duce and perpetuate the religion of our Lord and Sav- 
ior Jesus Christ, with all its accompanying blessings, ci-- 
vil, literary and reHgious. 

2. As a means of accomplishing this great end, it is- 
the design of the Seminary to disseminate sound knowl- 
edge throughout the Islands, embracing geneml litera- 
ture and the sciences, and whatever may tend to elevate 
the whole mass of the people, from their present igno- 
rance and d^radation, and ceiuse them to become a 
thinking, enli^tened and. virtuous people. 

3. A more definite object of the Seminai^ is, to tma 
up and qualify school leaehers for their respective duties^ 
to teach tfa^n ih<NreticalIy and practically the best meth? 
od of conunumcating instruction to others.; tpgether 
wiA a kMwledge of the aits, usmces and haUts eC civlU 
ized life, natb, aS. their ^rai« of soiaal blessings. 

4u 'Another objeel slUl mcNre . definite aod.el equal ov 
greats importanoei is tp. edupat^ up sow.iiei priicticobl^ 
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young men of piety and (ilrainisiiig talents and fit them 
to become preachers of the gospel, to be fellow laboietB 
with us in disseminating the pure religion of Jeans among 

/^tjjeir dying fellow men*" 

'"^"""^ Lahaina or some spol in the neigUiorhood, was cho* 
sen by the Mission as a suitable place for the location of 
the school, and the Rev. Lorrin Andrews, a missionary of 
that station, was set apart to be its teacher. . 

Soon after the General Meeting, Mr* Andrews aceom*^ 
panied by his f<^mer associate Mr. Richards, commenced 
the examination of several sites in the nei^borhood of 
Labaina for the location of the sdiool. They at length 
fixed upon the present spot, which has since been nam* 
ed by the scholars LahaiiMhiMa or Upper Labaina^ 
It is situated back of Lahaina, about two miles, wd at 
a considerable elevation, commanding a very extensive 
prospect over the village below, the shipping at anchor^ 
three adjacent i8llsi:nds and the ehannels which separate 
them. The site was then in n rude and barren state. 
Watercourses and cultivation have since changed its 
aspect very considerably* 

A vote was on record to estabfish a. Mission Sea»na« 
ry, a man had been chosen to take the charge of it,, and 
the place of its location was fixed upon; but how to pro- 
ceed farther was an embarrasrit^ question. There was 
no school house, no apparatus and no school bocdiBprop* 
eriy so called; and what was more, there was noarrange* 
ment or appropriation l^ General Meeting to answer 
these demands. The Mission indeed dtdnotfeelat hh* 
erty to make the re^site apprqmations^*-or oeimmence 
any considerable ^penditureonaninstttution that must 
ultimately cost much, tiH they should pN»eottfaeiEiuiagect 
b^ore their patrons and directors in tiie Umled Stales 
and receive a repfy. And stieh a course ^necessarily kn* 
plied a delay of eighle«ii months iHrtW4> yelirs. 'In die 
^ean time, if the Seminary sh6uld be >c<it»itfeneed^ it 
must struggle lik« sehoplsM'tbi iftatioJii^'a^«8eifwi|H 
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portiiig iiuUttttion and mA temporaiy fixtmei* Thiff 
hct wSl aooooiit in a measure lor tike embanassmenU of 
its early progress. 

A shed or booth made o( poles aad grass was thrown 
together as a screen from the sun to answer for a time 
as a school house.- A bouse for the teacher and his fam* 
ily was constructed in the usual notiTe way with poles 
and sticks and thatched with ^tass. With merely these 
preparations, the school weiit into opemtion as early as 
the 5th of September. A selection of schobuv, from 
the diflfefeDt islands constituted the school. They had 
been for the most part, teachers of common schools^ and 
were the best of that ckss of persons, and yet their qua!* 
ifications were exceedif^ly scanty. They were very 
poor readers, could write only a nnsembte hand and 
had been taught only the g^^nd rules of Arithmetic and 
those very imperfectly* They were all adults, and most 
of them married men. 

In a few weeks the scholars, under the dhrection of 
their teacher, commenced building a more permanent 
school house. Great embarrassment was experienced 
for the want of proper facilities and means to carry for- 
ward the work, and of skill in the woiicmen. After some 
accidents which occasioned considerable delay, the walls 
of a at<Hie house 50 feet by 26 inside were finishedi and 
a roof put on, which was covered with H leaf. It was 
just enclosed before the General Meeting in June I83Sk 
The buildiojg was erected entirely by the sebolass. Th(3 
workmanrfiip was rude but substantiaL * 

During the time of building the house, the scholart 
attended schod tegdarly except a few weeksi when they 
we«e absent in the mountaii» for timber. The first great 
obgeet wffis to teaeh thsia to read with proper pauses 
aitdi infleclionsv and to gun idea» from what, they read^ 
Thorough dfillilig ill the ^erclseof veaxfing occupied 
most of the time. The average number of scholars du* 
tittg the year was abo«it40» 
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The next school year, froin Jiine ISSS, tiie prospeet 
was mote encoiira^g. The scholafis had a hoase in 
which to meet A Geogmphy had be^i prepared and 
printed, and with the .aid ot large maps and a set of to- 
pographical questions, could be used to advantage* 
Fowle's Child's Arithmetic and Colbum's InteUectual 
Arithmetic were also ready for use. To Reading, then, 
Geography and Arithmetic were added. Writing, too^ 
was introduoed, but, not till toward the close of the year, 
for want of proper fixtures. The schcrfafs went to the 
mountains and hewed plank from large trees of which 
they made seats and also forms on wUch to comm^ice 
writing*. They improiwd their house also in various 
other respects. They procured wood and coral with much 
labor, and burnt lime; and they brought the Ume and sand 
from the sea shore and plastered the house. They also 
laid a stone floor, made rude window blinds and also a 
door. Their house being thus fitted they began the ex-^ 
ercise of writing and drawings maps about the &i3tof A- 
pril* 

At the close of the year in June, the missiouries being 
assembled for General Meeting at Lahaina, an examin- 
ation of the school took |dace, at. which it was allowed 
that the scholars did themselves much credit in the sev- 
eral branches of study to which they had att)»ded» 
The number of scholars during the first half of the yeac 
waa^ 63 ; during the latter half, it was increased to 85. 

At the General Meeting immediately sueceeding the 
examination, in June 1833, an increased interest was 
manifested by the Inrethren genoi^ally in the school. The 
interest was exeited in part by the pleasing progrem al- 
readv made, and in part by the pressing necessity, every 
day becoming more and more urgent for propeily qual- 
ified teachers to take charge of schods at the varipup 
stations. The former superficial schod system had;aQ- 
complished all that it was capable of effecting, and had 
now^ on account of the ch4qge>iniOational4 affiurs and 
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for others reasons^ nearly crumbled into rains* It was 
deemed neither practicable nor expedient to resuscitate 
that system. The only hope consisted in obtaining bet- 
ter qu^ified teachers to instruct schools on a more 
thorough plan. It was natural therefore for all to turn 
their thoughts with increased interest to the Mission 
Seminary. 

During the year, Worcester's Sacred Geography, 
Holbrooks Geometry for children, and the first number 
of Abbot and Fisk's Bible Class Bock, were added to 
the scanty facilities of the former year, as books to aid 
in communicating instruction. 

In December, a very poor second hand Ramage press 
was received from Honolulu, with a few type that were 
much worn. In January a temporary building was in 
readiness for it and the above named translations were 
put to press. On the 14th of February the first number 
of a Hawaiian newspaper was issued — ^the first ever 
printed at the Islands. It was called Lama Hawaii or 
Hawaiian Luminary. It contained miscellaneous in- 
struction for the schooU 

In addition to the studies above mentioned, exercises 
in composition were regularly attended to, and some time 
was devoted to the grammar of their own language. A 
select class commenced the study of Greek, in' which 
they were much interested, but did not progress far, for 
the want of books and of time on the part of the - teach* 
er. The number of scholars regularly attending during 
the year was about 80. 

At the General Meeting in June 1834, there was a^ 
general conviction among the missionaries that it was 
full time to enlarge the Seminary, and to place it, if pos- 
sible upon a permanent basis. The need of such an 
institution as was at first contemplated, was becoming 
daily more and more apparent, and pressing indeed with 
great urgency; the views entertained the year previous 
had gained maturity and strength; and the progress ^ 
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the scho6l thus far under numerous disadvantages held 
foth encouragement for future effort. Nothing seemed 
to be wanting but the requisite funds, a proper number 
of teachers and a suitable degree of enterprise to make 
the institution, under God, an invaluable blessing to the 
people for whose good it was established. And a reply 
to our inquiries had been received from our patrons and 
directors in the United States, encouraging us to go for- 
ward in the work and to make the school what it should 
be. 

It was decided to commence the erection of perma- 
nent buildings for the school at the expense of the mis- 
sion and to appoint an additional teacher. The Rev. E. 
W. Clark was chosen. The department assigned to him 
was that of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy — to 
prepare text books and to instruct in those branches. 
In a few months after (October) the Rev. Sheldon 
Dibble, seeking medical ara for a sick child and a more 
favorable climate for himself, was led to Lahaina. Being 
invited, he took part in the school till the next General 
Meeting, when he was added by a vote of the mission to 
. the feculty of the school. The department assigned him 
was to prepare text books and instruct in Biblical studies 
/ and in civil and ecdesiastical history. To the seinor in- 

structor, remained Geography, Grammar, Languages 
and Moral sciences. 

^ The language of the Sandwich Islanders being an un- 
cultivated and unwritten one, no books, or even scienti- 
fic terms were ready at hand. Every thing was to be 
formed anew — the very terms were to be manufactured. 
No English books could be used without the long and 
difficult task of first teaching the English language. 

A better printing press and a better supply of type 
and materials were granted to the school. The work 
of building houses for the instructors, was commenced^ 
but, progressed slowly for the want of workmen and roa« 
terials. It should be remembered that it is a slow and 
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tedious business to build at the Sandwich Islands. The 
exposed condition of the families of the instructors seem^ 
ed to demand the first atttention and no additional 
school building could be put up during the year. The 
number of scholars was 117. A history of beasts with" 
cuts, a few sheets of a work on Trigonometry, the first 
volume of Union Questions and a tract on Church His* 
tory were added during the year to the means of com* 
municating instruction. 

At the General Meeting in June 1835, Mr. E. H. 
Rogers was located at Lahainaluna to take charge of the 
printing office. Application was made to the chiefs for 
land connected with the school, which was granted. 
During the year ensuing considerable progress was made 
both in the instruction of the school and in erecting 
school buildings. Some additional sheets of the work on 
Trigonometry, some sheets of a Hawaiian Grammar, a 
more full work on sacred Geography, and a chronological 
outline of scripture History with questions, were printed 
and used in school. The number of scholars was 123. 

Jan. 1st a church was formed among the scholars and 
Mr. Dibble installed pastor. 

During the year and at its close all of the scholars 
who first entered the school, were sent out to engage in 
labors at the various stations* Fifty six scholars remain- 
ed in school who had more recently entered. 

At the General Meeting in June 1836, an important 
change was made in the school. The scholars, hereto- 
fore, had consisted almost entirely of adults and most of 
them were married men. The school was at first a self- 
supporting institution. It was necessary, therefore, to 
receive those only who could furnish tnemselves with 
food and clothing by thei^ own industry, and who could 
also in addition erect their own school house. 

Besides, few but adults had at that tune proper qual- 
ifications to enter. Not much attention at that period 
of the mission had been paid to children's schools. And 
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^till farther, such was the pressing demand for school 
teachers, that the first object was to select those who 
could be prepared in the shortest time and thrust them 
forth to be helpers in that branch of missionary work. 
It was thus mainly from the necessity of the case that 
the school was commenced with adults and not because 
it was supposed that they were the most promising 
materials for such a school. 

After a few years, circumstances were materially 
changed. The American Board manifested a readiness 
to sustain the institution on the plan of a boarding school. 
Many children had been brought into station schools, 
from whom a much more promising class could now be 
selected for the Seminary. It was therefore resolved to 
change the form of the school, into a boarding school, 
and admit only young scholars between the ages of 10 
and 20 years. The adults in school, 56 in number, were 
to remain till they should have completed their course. 

It was thought that by taking scholars who were 
quite young into a boarding school, they could be pre* 
^served in a measure from the pollutions of heathen soci- 
ety, be trained to habits of regularity, neatness and civ- 
ilization, and receive a mental and moral culture more 
thorough than it was possible to bestow upon adults. 

At the commencement of the school year, 32 boys 
were admitted as boarding scholars. The change was 
considered one of vital importance and yet it increased 
very much the labor of the teachers and the expenses 
of the school. 

The buildings were yet in an unfinished state. Only 
two rooms could be occupied and these were unfinished. 
But encouraged bv a grant of 5, 000 dollars from the 
American Board for the~ erection of buildings and assur- 
ances of further support, it was determined to carry for- 
ward the work of building as fast as possible, that one 
obstacle, which had from the first been a hindrance to 
the success of the school, might be r^noved. The 
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leaehiers of the school were aided in this work and 
what too in the guardianship of the boarding schohrsv 
by the laithful sel'vices of Mr. Charles Bumham. lA 
tlie course of the year the baildings were covered and 
partly finished. In the midst of the work, a retrenching 
eircidar arrived f#om the American Board, which out* 
patrons, were constrained to send, to their various mis^ 
sions, on account of pecuniary embarrassment* 

The buildings, as now finished, consist of a centra 
building and two wings^all in one block, and construe!^ 
ed of stone. The centre building is forty feet square 
inside, two and a half stories high with a small cupola>. 
The lower story aflNDrds two school rooms. The second 
story affords a good room 40 feet square for a chapel. 
A room above the chapel together with the garret of 
one of the wings in used as a store room. The two 
wings are each 50 feet by 26, two stories high. The 
low6r «tory of one is a school room, and the upper story 
a dwelling house for one of the teachers. The low-" 
er story of the other is a dining hall, and the uppet 
story a school room. Several rows of small thatched 
houses were constructed within the inclosure as lodg- 
ing rooms for the pupils. These ate now giving place 
lo rooms made of mud bricks, plastered and white* 
wasueQ*. 

The walls of an office for printing, binding and en* 
graving, were also being put np when the circular arriv<^ 
ed. The circular put a stop to the work of building, 
and very much crippled the operations of the seminary; 

Some additional text books were made during the 
year, instructien was regularly imparted^ and considera^ 
ble advance was made in the general xibjects of the 
school. 

After the General Meeting in 1€37, the school began 

to experience a series of disasters. The retrenching cir- 

cukur has already been mentioned. That had a dia* 

heartening andwitbemig effect, destroying confideaM 

27 
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» «i^ ftttdie pkik6 ihtit w« fMsht ^Ms, and irMiidHiig 
iMdesb and nnprofitable muoh of the money atul MeAglll 
dkat bad ailready been expeaded^-*-leaving uAfinMi^ 
iHitldbgs to stand, in a measuf e^ for ihe owls coid f&t Ae 

Soon, one of the instructors, (Mf. Dibble) on ateisoyiit 
of heavy domestie afflictions and tfao failure of his own 
health, was compelted to embark for tbe U. States. Mr. 
BajsihaQa, also, who was rendering f ery important soty- 
iee as secular superintendent and gaarcKan of thelMiard- 
ingsehdars, found it his duty to leave for the U. States. 
They embarked Not. 26th. 1837. The schocrf Was left 
in the care of two men, and one of them, (Mr. Clark,) 
soon began to suffer in health. The schoel, howeter, 
was regularly instructed during the year. 

The following year, the school suffered stilt more, on 
account of the increasing ill health of Mr.Clark. At 
length his heahh gave way entirety, and be left «<&hod 
for Honolulu to embark for Canton March 29th. 18d9L 
He was absent till Oct. 2nd of the same year, when be 
fettt-rned with improved health. The school, in the 
mean time, with all its departments of care, labor a^ ia<' 
strufeticni was left in charge of one man. Thai was- the 
darkest period of the school. Kvils necessanly oame in 
apace, and many interesting young men, on whom nmch 
tiine, strength and meaira had been expended, were 
rttteed, as we fear, both for time and eternity. 

Mr. Bailey turriTed, about the time of Mr. Clark's re* 
tuin, to assist in the school; but ill health in his femiiy, 
and the nnpropitious state of the institntion, preiioii^d 
him from doing as m«ioh for the sehool, as he c^themrise' 
might haj¥e done. 

At the General meeting in June 1840, some changea 

wete m{Kle. Mr. Rogers was lealted to leave Lnhaioa- 

lima 4o Miperixiterid the press at Honolidu. Mr. Bttlef * 

wa0>ranloivtd to (Wailiiku. MrbDifaUe having Nrtnmed, 

t th»«MiAiitioii in dlita 4q»rtPwnteof caifn-OT^i iM i wic 
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tbn WM devolved upon the three erigtaal iatrvctora, 
Messrs. Andrews, Clark and Dibble. Mr. Dibble wai 
IB iH beahh, and Mr. Cbrk's hedth soon begnn to sufier; 
bat, thiough the. Messing of God, the school was in a 
measttre revived from its tow condition, and was carried 
through the year with a good degree of prosperity, so 
that at Uie General n)eettng(^184l) the school was able 
lo re|)ort, that the scholars had been taught Writing, €re» 
ography Typographical and Descriptive, Keith on the 
Globes, Mental and Written Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Surveying, Navigation, Algebra, Sacred 
Qec^raphy, Sacred History and Chronology, Natural 
Theology, Church History and Moral Philosophy; and 
that the school had been more flourishing than for 
several years previous. Twenty nine scholars had been 
graduated at the close of the year,' and the number re* 
matoing was 50. 

At the next general meeting in June, 1842, the teacfc'i> 
ers were able to state tliat 100 scliolars had been taught 
during the year, and that the general state of the school 
was encouraging, and that the pupils were correct in 
their general conduct and attentive to religious instrac* 
tion. A large school room had been completed during 
the previous year, and 22 rooms had been added to the 
dormitories. 

At that period, (1842,) the following results were 
carefully ascertained by answers to a circular sent to ail 
the stations ; That the whole number then living who 
had been members of the seminary was 158. Of these, 
105 were usefully employed as teachers; 35 as officers 
of government, 8 of whom taught a part of the time; ia 
other useful employments 7; doing nothing or worse 11. 
Of the above, 73 were church members, in regular stand* 
iflg, 9 were officers »f churches, and 10 were reported as 
openly immoral. One who was in school a short time, 
and was sent away for incapacity, had joined the papists. 
The ff(%idm»^9 genecallf weM reported as ^Seient Mp* 
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ersi and a few were occasienally empbyed as preachen, 
though without a regular license. 

Rev. Lorria Andiews, senior teacher of the seminary, 
resigned his connection with the school, and much to 
the regret of his associates, ceased to be a member of the 
faculty on the 1st of April 1843. The remaining instruct- 
ors, Messrs Clark aad Dibble, were in ill health, and 
much fear was entertained for the institution. So great 
was the need of labor throughout the islands and so few 
were the laborers, that it was difficult to fill vacancies at 
the seminary. It was deemed absolutely necsssary, how- 
ever, tha!t.one man at least should be located at the sem- 
inary to assist th& two invalids, on whom the whole bur- 
den was resting. The Rev. J. S. Emerson was appoint-* 
ed. He arrived at the seminary and began to take part 
in its cares and labors about the 1st of August 1842. 

The present number of scholars ia the seminary, 
(Feb. 1843) is 98^ o^ whom 23 expect to graduate or 
go forth to aid at the various stations at the close of the 
school year. 

A pleasing degree of order and attention to study are 
manifest among the pupils. Neither are they destitute 
of a serious regard to religious truth. The number of 
church members, in ihe school is 34, and there are some 
others of whom we hope that they have experienced a 
change of heart. In 1836 and 1 838 there was undoubt- 
ed evidence in school^ of the special operations^ of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The order of daily execcises has been changed from 
time to time as circunk?laeMcesi have seemed to require. 
Regularity is strictly maintained ia their habits of eating, 
sleefHng, study and work. Cleanliness and neatness, id^ 
so, are aimed at in their dormitories, their dress, and in 
their table arrangements. Daily bathing also is enjoin-, 
ed. A part of the day is dievoted to work, for which 
each scholar receives compensation- according to the a-, 
i^gmt of work pei:fo(med» m, doithiog and in stationiuri;^ 
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Th^r usual food is the native poi, or pounded kalo, and 
fishy but received in a civilized fonn, on tables, with the 
use of bowls, plates and spoons. 

The labor of the instructors may be divided into three 
general de]:»rtments. ( 1 ) The most oppressive and 
exhausting kind of labor has been the. preparation of text 
bodLs. The great burden of preparing books to be used 
in the seminary has devolved upon the instructors. 
( 2 )Next should be mentioned the secular care, embra- 
cing the trouble and perplexity of erectine buildings, the 
guardianship of the pupils, the task of providing iei 
their table, superintendence of their work,, and the bur- 
den of the Printing Office, Bindery and £ngraving. (3) 
The department of labor, which hitherto has been 
the least oppressive of the three, is instruction in school. 
With text books ready made and: a proper per-^ 
son to take charge of the Boarding establishment and 
other secular care, one instructor could have carried:^ 
forward the studies of the school about as well as three 
have hitherto been able to do it. 

It is. proper ako to state, that the labors of tbe instroc^ 
tors have by no means been confined to the sehool. A 
ehurch and congregation at Kaanapali, 7 miles distant^, 
and a church and congnegation made up of the scholars 
and of other persons worshipping in the Chapel, have 
been on the hands of the teachens and regularly supplir^ 
ed with preaching and sabbath schod instruction. The 
teachers have also been called upon frequently W. 
pneach. at other places. .They have been required 
also to assist in translating the scriptures, a work whicll 
they were the more ready to do,, because the schetart 
needed the Bible even as a school book, more than any. 
6ther. Other works for ^neralt circulataoD and use in 
the islands, particulu'ly msckooh-pieparatory to the 
Seminary, have been required of lilem. Though, there- 
fore, the appearance has been^ that tfareemen were devo- 
ted to the Mission fleninaty^ yet such has not been pie^ 
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eiMly the Iruth, -much of their time and sUtngA beii^ 
otherwise diredecL Ii> weigbiDg the results of the Hiemr 
inary, this fact together with, others ought lo be taken in* 
to aeeonnt 

One great burden. of the instxtutioa has been to dbect 
the manual labpr of tha sdiolars. Manual, labor has 
been found indispensable, not only to diminish materi- 
aHy the expences of the institatioo, but to cultivate in 
a ^people, naturally indolent, habits of systematic indus- 
irfw U has also been necessary as a means of preserr** 
iag: health. It has been owing doubtless to much vig- 
onlus labor in the open air and regular habits, that the 
yooQg men have been uniformly healtliy, and have pos- 
sessed better constitutions at the end of their Seminary: 
course than at the conuneocement^ This seminary hais 
been uniformly blessed with more health than the Fd- 
male Seminary at Wailuku. Probably much vigoroos 
labor in the open air has made most of the difference. 

■:. iSeitber should it be forgotten that much of the gain 
haa been of a preparatory kind. The toil of erecting 
biiiidingB and of making various fixtures to improve the 
premises-'-^a vast annount of labor and preplexity-^ may 
be considered as neariy at an end. Many text4KK>ks 
hpve been prepared and printed, though still more remain 
to (ve made. And when once made, it is encouraging to 
know that most of them are of use at once not only in 
the Seminary for young men, but also in the Female Sera- - 
ioary and other boarding and sdeot schoob, ao Uiai 
those fKshools may be carried on with comparative ease. 
Mucb^xpedence, too, has been, gained. ia the work, by 
the teachers and by the mission, and favoit and confi- 
dence have been secured from the chie& and peofle* 
Tlie greatest difficulties have been overeome, end .wifh 
GKid's blessing, the jesults heieaiStfir wiH be mnse imnifrr 
diate and mor^ conspicuous. 

-ilfoxt in importence to the Ssnunary for ynung-ni^nii^ 
is4^e Ftmials Sendhorp 0t fUnlukfitL . In giy'msjmm 
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aecauBt of this latter institution it iBay be weU, in the 
&r»t place, to refer to the rise of Boarding Establishmeols 
in the Mission. In the year J 834» the mission wrote to the 
BoBFdy urgii^ the importance of Boarding schools, if prac- 
ticable in this field, and recommended that their prac-^ 
ticabiljty should be tested, as soon as possible. The 
saoie noonth, Dr. Wisner, then secretary of the Americase 
B<»r4> wrote to the missioi, presenting forcibly bi» 
views, of the importance of such schools at these islaeds* 
A lew months later the subject was again brought for* 
ward in a letter from Dr. Anderson, tiie successor of 
the lamented Wisner. In 1835, at the geiieral Meeting, 
an effort wasis made for the establishment c^ one Boards 
ing School, (the immediate establishment of oaly one- 
beiag then contemplated,) which failed, principally be- 
cause there was no family that could well be devoted t^ 
it. In 1336 the mission authorized the reraodelinig of 
the Mission Seminary at Lahainaluna, as above narra- 
ted, so as to malie it a Boarding Estabhshment ; and 
encouraged by the prospect of a new reinforcement, and 
no longer doubting the practicability of boarding schools 
in this field, devoted one family to a Central Femttle. 
Semuaary at Waituku, Aid was also <^ered to sueh 
stations as were disposed to take incipient measures to 
establish preparatory boarding schools. 

The plan and dliesign of the Female semioaiy is, tp: 
take a class of young females into a boarding school-^ 
away in a measure from the contaminating influenoe of 
heathen society, to train them to habits of industry, 
neatness, and order, to instruct them in employments suit- 
ed to their sex, to cultivate their minds, to improve their 
mwoers aiid to instil the principles of our holy religi<m 
-^rrfB fit them to be suitable companions for the scbokurt. 
c^l^e Mission Seminary and examples pf propriety n- . 
mQfig the females of the Sandwich Islands, 

The Rev. h S. Green was chosen to take the eare of. 
the institution. He commeced ifptwaediatoly the ^c^tbs' 
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of a suitable building for the scbooU During the year a 
0lone building 56 feet by 24 inside, two stories high, was 
pat up and covered. The mason .work was done chief- 
ly by native workmen. The house k a plain, but sub- 
stantial one, with a thatched roof. 

On the 6th of July 1837, the school was opened; six 
little girls being present. The number of scholars was 
increased during the year so that the average number 
was not far from 30. It was thought best to commence 
with only a small number of pupils, that a thorough and 
fair experiment might be made. All the fixtures were 
not made that were desirable in commencing the school, 
but pecuniary embarrassment of the mission, that year, 
would not allow the teacher to add much to them. 

The girls appeared happy and docile, made improve- 
ment in Reading, Arithmetic, Geography and Singing, 
and learned to make clothes and braid bonnets for them- 
selves, fav November, the school was much strength- 
ened by the accession of Miss Ogden as an additional 
teacher. 

The school was blessed during the year with the evi* 
dent influences of the Holy Spirit. A number of the 
pupils were hopefully converted, of whom ten were ad- 
mitted to the church. 

No discouraging circumstance occurred in regard to 
the school, except the prevalence of a sickness which 
appeared epidemical. Five of the scholars died during 
the year and. a^ nutkiber of others were obliged to leave 
school. 

The next school year (from June 1838) the average 
number of seholars was not far from 50. The school 
did not commence till nearly two months after-General 
Meetings tile ill health of the scholars seeming to require 
a long vacation* The school was also interrupted in the 
course of the year by the unroofing of the school house 
in a high wind. The amount of term time during die 
yMT was about six months. 
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Bf uch was done daring the year toward fittishing the 
school rooms and in erecting other buildings. 

The appropriation bj General Meeting being insuffi- 
eieaty many of the missionaries contributed from their 
annual stipend to carry forward the work. The con- 
gregation of Wailuku also rendered important service. 

The year did not end without considerable sickness 
in the school, — not so much as^ durin;^ the former 
year, bat enough to occasion to tl>e teachers no little 
care and solicitude. Gx)od progress was made in study 
and in many kinds of handy woi^k^ such as sewing, spin^ 
ning, knitting and braiding. 

Much seriousness appeared in school during the year. 
Five appeared to become truly pious and were allowed 
to unite with the church. 

The next year (from June 1839^ the school com- 
menced with 50 pupils. Sickness made more alanning 
ravages than aay previous^ yeoj. Five died. Twelve 
left on accouat ol sickness, of whom a part died but the 
greater number recovered. A meeting of the Trustees 
was called, who voted to invite Doct. Judd to visit the 
institution and to inquire carefully into tlie cause of the 
sickness. He came and spent several weeks in investi- 
gating the case. He recommended less confinement to 
study, less sedentary labor and more free and vigorous 
exercise ia the opea air.. 

It seemed impossible to restrain them from rude and 
romping behavior and to confine them to those exercises 
deemed more proper for females, without serious injury 
to health. To require at once habits of civilization ac- 
cording to our notions of it, was evidently attended 
with great risk. Neither did they appear to endure, to 
any great extent, in-door habits c^ labor, but seemed to 
need frequent tours to the mountains and to the sea* 
shore and vigorous labor in the open field. 

The membsrs of tbechureh in schod that year^ (1889) 
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of whom there were 17 » continued to appear well. The 
school was somewhat increased during the year. 

The next year (from June 1 840) the average num- 
jber of pupi(s was 71. Pains were taken to carry 
into practice the advice of Doctor Judd, and some inn 
provement was experienced in the healtli of the pupils. 
In behavior, progress in study and reli^ous attention, 
the school continued to appear well. Toward the close 
of the year, Mr. Aimstrong having left Wailuku, and the 
care of the church and congregation devolving upon 
Mr. Green, he thought best to devolve the charge of the 
school upon Mr. Bailey — an arrangement which was 
sanctioned by the mission at the ensuing General Meet- 
ing* 

During Mr. Green's connection with the school, he 
preached regularly several times each week to congre- 
gations in the vicinity, and spent considerable time in 
the work of translating the scriptures and preparing 
books for the press. 

During this and the succeeding year, several additional 
buildings were erected and many fixtures made for the 
accomodation of the school. 

The buildings are very pleasantly situated, about two 
miles from the sea and considerably elevated, command- 
ing one of the most interesting and extensive prospects 
at the islands. A minute description of them may not 
be necessary. 

The number of pupils at the commencement of the 
next year (from June 1841) was 61, entered 11, died 
1, dismissed 2, left from ill health 2, leaving at the close 
of the year 69. Sickness was evidently on the decrease, 
owing doubtless, to more out door exercise, frequent 
tours to the valleys and to the mountains, and regular 
field labor. The present number of scholars' (1843) 
is 65. 

The exercises of a day are as follows ; At day Hght, 
prayers, then 1 hour of light labor in the garden, break- 
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Exercises. Results. HiloB. School. 

§Mf mhimVMitKfm work ; from 9 till Ho' clock, school 
bjr Mhs Ogden, in spinning, sewing, knitting, weaving 
etc then bathing and dinner ; from 2 till 4, in the after- 
noon, Bcliool by Mr. Bailey in Reading, Writing, Arith- 
iMtio, Geography and other studies ; from 1 to 5 labor 
in the Of)en fidd with hoes and other implements for 
figotoiis exereise, then supper and CTening prayers. 
Wednesday afternoon is devoted to excursions and sea 
bftthing. 

Tlie results of the school, thus far, have been very 
encoaraging. A large proportion have been hopefully 
eonverted to Christ. The general behavior of all the 
scholars is good, and they have made good progress in 
st«dy and in many kinds of handy work. Six have al- 
ready been married to graduates of the Seminary and a 
much larger number will expect soon to settle in life. 
They are certainly an interesting group, and their inihi* 
enee upon their country women will not be small. 
Their severest days of trial are yet to come, and it should 
be our earnest prayer, that God would strengthen them 
to endure temptation. 

We pass next to notice the Preparatory Boarding 
9eho9l lit Hilo. At the general meeting in June 1839^ 
a moderate sum was placed at the disposal of the brethren 
at Hilo to commence a boarding school at that station, 
if they should fmd it consistent with their labors to make 
the attempt. Such a Fchool was opened at that station 
by Mr. Lyman as early as October of that year, with 
aoch temporary accomodations as could be provided for 
about $ 200, on grounds which were barely spacious e- 
Roagh for the convenience of an ordinary femily. There 
it was eoatinued till the spring of 1839, previous to 
whioh time a dwelling house had been erected ibr the 
family of the instructor, and the permanent building for 
tbe^idMy^l >had been ao far advanced as to render the 
iMBiiber>of pupils then in dchool as comfortable as they 
itt the old scihool iNiilding. 
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The present buildings for the acooraodation of the 
flchool are situated on elevated ground in a compArative* 
ly retired spot, about one fourth of a mile from the shore, 
commanding an extensive prospect of the bay and of the 
ocean fiir beyond, and also of the two principal mooa- 
tains of Havi^aii. The buildings are surrounded by a 
spacious yard enclosed by a stone fence. Some parts 
of the yard are designated for the cultivation of mdons^ 
bananas etc., and other sections for play ground. The 
enclosure is entirely surrounded by fields of kalo and 
su^r cane, cultivated by the scholars* 

The principal building for the school is a frame School 
house, 80 feet by 28, one and a half story high, with 
a verandah on one side and a thatched roof. In the 
centre on the ground floor is the school room, 54 feet 
by 28, in one end of whch are seats and desks for seat* 
ing 60 scholars in a compact form; in the other end^ 
seats and desks arranged for the convenience of dividing 
tfie school into several classes. In the end nearest the 
dwelling house is the teacher's study 16 feet by 18 with 
moveable seats for the accommodation of a class when 
necessary ; also n store room 16 by 10. In the other 
end of the building is a room 10 feet by 12 for the na- 
tive guardian and his wife, and a room 10 by 16 with 
conveniences for lodging 5 of the smaller boys. The 
chamber is floored, with the exception of a space in the 
centre 4 feet broad extending the length of the schocd 
room 54 feet» which is secured by an open railing 4 feet 
high. On the sides are 47 sleeping apartments to ao» 
commodate one boy each. 

The building next in importance is of native eonslnio- 
lion, glass windows excepted, 48 feet by 24. It con** 
laios a dining room and pantry and sleq>ing apartmei^ 
for 6 boys. 

The remaining buildings are two of native eoMtrac- 
lion 24 feet hj 18 each. One is used for a <sook honae, 

and the other is a convenient place for the * 

iKNiof the sick. 
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The original cost of these buildings and inclosures 
was only about ^1.050. 

The number of scholars the first year was 12. It 
was thoug'it best to receive but a smaH number at first, 
until the experiment should be tried, and on account 
too oi heavy pastoral labors that were pressing upon the 
teacher;. 

The second year the number was 31, the third 28, the 
fourth 55, the fifth 57, the sixth 63, which is about the 
present number. The scholars are furnished by the 
several stations on Hawaii, in proportion to the population 
connected with each. It is indeed a school for that large 
island, and its main feature is that of being preparatory 
to the Mission Seminary at Lahainaluna. 

The scholars rise at 5 o' clock, assemble for mortiing 
prayers at 5J, breakfast at 6J, labor from 7 to 8J> 
attend school from 9 to 11^, bathe, dine at 12^, 
attend school from 1^ to 4, labor from 4^ to 5}, 
sup at 6^, attend evening prayers at 7, and extin- 
guish their lights at 9. 

A native who 'was for several years a domestic ill 
the family of the teacher, is employed as an assistant 
guardian in ttking care of the scholars. Native assis- 
tants^ are also employed in giving instruction. 

It is the aim of the teacher to open and close every 
school himself, except those for writing and sinking, of 
which Mrs. Lyman takes charge. During school hours, 
the teacher spends as much of his time as possible in the 
school room, tho:igh he usually hears recitations in per- 
son only half of the day. During the hours of labor and 
recreation he is with them as circumstances will allow. 

The studies most attended to, are Arithmetic mental 
and written, Reading, Singing, Writing, and Geography 
general and sacred. Some other branches have been 
taught to some extent. 

Together with these the daily study of the Bible has not 
been negiected. To train the boys to industrioils and 
28 
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moral habits based on the principles of the gospel, has 
been the chief care of the teacher. And the Bible, 
whether regarded with reference to its influence in the 
government of the school, or on their character mental 
and moral for time and eternity, must certainly be deem* 
<ed of more importance than all other books. 

The results of the school have more than answered 
any previous anticipation. 

The youth (142 J have been shielded in a measure 
from the temptations of heathen society — have been 
trained to moral and industrious habits, and have felt the 
influence of religious truth. The school has been bless- 
ed with frequent out-pourings of the Holy Spirit. Ma- 
ny of the scholars have professed to give themselves to 
the Lord, and a considerable number continue to live in 
isuch a manner as leads us to hope, that they have done 
it in the sincerity of their hearts. Forty have entered 
the Seminary at Lahainaluna, a portion of whom have 
graduated and are now usefully employed as teachers. 

The teacher estimates, that not more than one half of 
liis lime and strength has been devoted to the school, 
the other half having been imperiously demanded in the 
general labors of the station. 

Besides the boarding school just mentioned, there is 
also at Hilo, a small boarding school for girls under the. 
care of Mrs. Coan. It has suffered several interruptions 
on account of the health of the teacher and for the. want 
of suitable accomodations, but has made notwithstanding, 
considerable progress. It contains a group of about 20 
interesting, docile j and promising young girls. 

At Waialua on the Island of Oahu, is another board- 
ing school under the care of Mr. Locke. Its plan is 
self-supporting and agricultural. It has been brought for- 
ward gradually, the first measures for its establishment 
having been taken in 1839. In 1840, 9 pupils only 
were allowed to enter, self support being made a proaa- 
inent feature: in 1841 the number, was iB€iea9edio 19* 
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Family School for tbe yeong chieft. 

Much of the time, of course, is given to labor, but study 
is not neglected. Ti)e school is in its incipient stages, 
but fruits have already been seen. Industry has been 
promoted in connection with the acquisition of knowl- 
edge und the cultivation of the heart. 

Next may be noticed the Family School for the young 
Chiefs. The reasons for establishing such a school i 
were fully considered at the General Meeting of the / 
mission in Juae 1839. There seemed to be no school,. - 
with which they could be advantageously connected. 
If they should enter the Seminary or other boarding 
schools, it would be necessary, of course, that they should 
stand on a level with other scholars, and be governed by 
the same rules. But such an equality of treatment, they 
could not be expected to acquiese in. They were un- 
willing, therefore, to connect themselves with the Board- 
ing Schools, and the missionaries hesitated in encoura- 
ging them to do so. It was feared that their connec- 
tion with those schools would exert an unhappy influence 
on the other scholars, while they themselves would re- 
ceive less benefit than they might under other circum- 
stances. 

That they should be in school and under regular and 
systematic training, was viewed of course to be of im- 
mense importance, both in regard to their own welfare,, 
and the welfare of the nation. The old chiefs were rap- 
idly disappearing, and if their children were the persons 
to fill their places, it was vastly important that they 
should be well prepared. Times had changed. It 
could no longer be expected, that ignorant chiefs would 
be able to rule the nation. To acquire a good education, 
or become extinct as chiefs, were the only alternatives. 

It was felt also to be a matter of immense importance, 
that they should know, by their own delightful experience,, 
the happiness and the excellence of a well regulated fam* 
ily, and thus stand as high at least as any of their coun-^ 
Uymea ia the scale oC civilization. 
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The way seemed to be open for the establii^hment of 
such a schooK The chiefs all along had been, unwilling- 
to have their children, excluded from a train of atte&- 
dants, which they considered as being necessary to the 
very existence of a chief. But they now saw, that there 
was an imperious necessity of having their children pro- 
perly educated, and began to manifest a readiness to dis- 
pense with whatever the good of their children might re- 
quire, and they at length assented to the plan of having 
their children taken into, the family of a missionary, to 
be trained up entirely by him. They nominated Mr. 
Cooke as the person of tlieir choice, and the mission ap- 
pointed him to that business. He commenced teaching^ 
them at first in a day school, a family school being out 
of the question till build :n :5s of proper accommodations 
should.be- erected. Such buildi(!gs were not completed 
ao as to be occupied tiil^ near the time of the next gener* 
al meeting. 

The house is pleasantly located in the village of Hono- 
lulu, and is 76 feet square, enclosing a court 36 feet 
square. The buildi«g co tains 17 rooms of various di- 
mensiprii?, inpluding a kitchen, dining room and parlor, 
lodging rooms for the pupils and. assistants, and a school 
room. Some of the rooms are occupied by Mr. Cooke^ 
and family. The building is of adobies — built in an 
economical style, with a thatched roof. The court is 
entered from the street on the west by ample doors, be-, 
fore which within the court, a lamp is kept burning du-. 
ring the night. From the school room another door o-- 
pens into a large plat, which affords a spacious and pleas^ 
ant play ground for the pupils. They also walk or ride 
daily with their teachers. 

John li, a faithful, intelligent and substantial member 
of the church, acts as assistant guardian, and is aided by 
hia wife who is a^ J3erson of like character. They are able 
to render very important services and are idispensable 
h^elpers in the various arrangements of the family. 
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It has nol been so difficult as was ant'ciputed to gov- 
ern the school, and to make the scholars cO'ter^ted and 
happy. The confidence of their parents too, has been 
fully gained: all of them seem very much pleat^ed with the 
prospects of their children. And the K ng wl en sur- 
veying the happy group and noticing ti;e.r iaiprovment, 
said: '^I wish, my lot had been hke yours; I deeply re- 
gret the foolish manner in which I spent the years of my 
youth." 

The plan> of instruction is, to begin with the E 'glish 
language — ta accustom the pupils from ear'y yea s both 
to read and to* speak it — ^and then to te:icii t!)e SL'ie::cefl 
and comnunicate various knowledge through hut medi- 
um. There are many good and substantial reasons for 
this course, all of which need not be enumerated. It is 
sufficient to say,, that it is desirable, that the lulers of the 
land, whether supreme or subordinate, should be able to 
converse freely with foreigners of respcctibi'ity visiting 
the islands, or pcrmane-itly residing here — the majoritj 
of whom speak tJie English language. Besides, a famil- 
iar knowledge of the English tongue, if acqu red, will 
open before theex[anJin^ mind a boundless field of lit- 
erature, scientific, political and religious. The d fficul- 
ty of accomplishing the task, is the main reason why the 
study of E igjish is not generally introdi:ced in schooli 
at the islands. A Family school with young scholars, cer- 
tainly, presents the best possible advantages for master- 
ing a new and difficult language. The success, h tfierto, 
has been very encouraging, as all testify who have at- 
tended the examinations of the school. A number of 
the scholars are already beginning to use E: glsh text 
books^ and a^3 acquiring through that medium a knowl* 
edge of Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, and other 
like studies. Six or eight of the oldest scholars \wm 
made considerable progress. 

The namber of the young chiefs is 14, iu)d:a8 there li 
kope^ that they will hereafter be penoBS* of importaoM 
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itt tbe nation, it may not bo amisa. to give here their- 
names, ancestry apd rank. 

MoH^Kekuaiwa, son of Kekuanaoa and Kinau, bon» 
July 20, 1829, adopted by Kaikioewa, and now prospect- 
ive governor of Kauai. ' 

Loi KanUharmha^ brother oC Moses, born December 
11; 1830, adopted by Hoapili> and prosfcctive Governor 
of Maui. 

Alexander lAJioliho, brother of Moses and Lot, born 
Febuary 9, 1834, adopted by tha King, and heir appa- 
rent. 

Victoria KamamalUy sister of Moses, Lot, and Alex-, 
ander, born November 1, 1^*38. Successorof her mother. 

fVilKam Ckatles Lunalib>i son of Kekauluohi and 
Kanaina, born Jan.. 31,1 835. 

Bemics Pau^i, daught^r.of Paki and Konia born 
Dec. 19, 1831, adopted by Kinau. 

Abigail Mn^hai daughter of Namile and Liliha, adopt-, 
ed by Kekauonohi, born July 10, 1832. 

Jane-Loeau, half sister of Abigail, daughter of Kalani- 
ulumoku and Liliha, adopted by Ahukai ("Kaukualii^ 
born- probably in 1828. 

Elizabeth Kekaniflu, daughter of Laanui, bom Sept. 
11, 1834. 

Emma RookCr daughter of Fanny Young, adopted by 
F. C. R Rooke M, D. (English) born January 2, 1836. 

Peter Young Kaeo, son of Kaeo and Lahilahi, adop- 
ted by John Young, born March 4, 1836. 

James Kaliokulanii son of Pakea and Kaohokalole, 
born May 29, 1835. 

David Kalakaua, brother of James, bom November 
16, 1836, adopted by Kinimaka and Haaheo (Kaatu.) 

Lydia Mahaeka, sister of James and David, bom Sep- 
tember 2, 1838, adopted by Paki and Konia. 

This latter scholar did not come into the family on- 
tR June 1842. Emma also did not commence coming 
to school t^ January 1849. 
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Oahu Charity icbool. Origin. 

The school from the commeDcement has receiyed 
much of its support from the government, aiid the king 
and chiefs at their last council assumed also the support 
of the instructors. 

The scholars are attached to their guardians and in- 
structors, strictly temperate, correct in their deportment, 
docile, studious and attentive to religious truth. Let 
all who have an interest at the throne of grace prar 
earnestly for the crowning influences of the Holy Spirit. 

The Oahu Charity School, having an important con- 
nection with the interests of this nation, it is proper that 
some account of it should here be given. In stating the 
flu^ts, I shall avail myself of a historical notice of the school, 
which appeared a few years since in the Hawaiian Spec- 
tator, from the pen of Rev. John Diell. 

Of the reinforcement to the mission which arrived in 
the spring of 1831, Mr. Andrew Johnstone and his wife 
were members. As the port of Honolulu was not at that 
time supplied with a chaplain to seamen, Mr. Johnstone 
agreeably to an understanding had with his patrons pre- 
viously to bis embarkation from the United States, 
devoted a. part of his time to visiting seamen, and to 
distributing Bibles and tracts among them* On these 
visits he naturally fell in with many half caste children 
and youth who were roaming the streets in idleness and 
exposed to almost certain ruin. He noticed them with 
kindness, and some of them soon came to his house to be 
taught to read. He cheerfully complied with the re- 
quest and the exercise soon became a stated one; 
Mr. Johnstone devoting a part of every day to the in- 
struction of the boys that came to his house. An inter- 
est was soon awakened among the residents of Hono- 
luhi, and the idea of a regular school was suggested • 
Suitable accomodations were needed for a school, and 
a propositiori was made by the foreign residents to erect 
a school house. The subscription, which was opened 
to raise funds for the erection of the school house« was 
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met with a liberal spirit on the part of the foreign resi* 
dents and of the shipmasters in port. A large donation 
was made to the object by the officers and seamen of the 
United States Frigate Potomac, then on a visit to the 
islands. The King granted a lot of ground for the accom- 
modation of the school, with the understanding that the 
occupant& should receive from the funds of the school, 
an equivalent for being dispossessed of the lot. On the 
3d of September 1832, at a meeting of the subscribers to> 
the funds of the school^ a. board of Trustees was elec- 
ted. 

A neat, substantial building of brick was erected^ 36^ 
feet long and 26 feet wide, at an expense of about $1, 
QOO. It was fitted up with benches and other conven- 
iences for a school room, and the cupola was furnit^bed: 
witlLabelL On the 10th of January 1833, the house 
was^set apart, by a public address on the occasion, to 
the purposes for which it iiad been erected. In a few 
days afterwards, the school was opened by Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnstone in the new building with 35 scholars, which 
was the average number during the first year. At the 
request of tlie Trustees of the school, who had now as- 
samed. the support of Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone, they ask- 
ed and recived permission from the Sandwich Islands' 
Mission at their, annual meeting in 1833, to continue 
their services as teachers of the school. That approba- 
tion continued to be granted from year to year till 1 835. 
During that year the connexion.of Mr* and Mrs* John- 
atone with the mission was dissolved, and for the obvious 
reason, that the school did not come within the objects 
of the mission, and was one over which the American 
Board had no control. ^ 

The average number of scholars the second year was , 
45» and has been since fcom year to year increasing. 
There has been no lack of scholais — there have been moie 
mdeed than the teachers could well instruct. A nuaibei 
of boys have been sent in to the school from 
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and from the Russian Settlements on the North West 
Coasty who have been taken into the family of the teach- 
er as board ng scholars. 

A liberal disposition has ever been, manifested by the 
foreign residents toward the school, first in building a 
school house, and next in. building a house for the teach- 
er and in affording him a support. 

The school is a very important one. The influence 
of youth who are half cast, or rather half European, must 
eventually be very considerable upon tie unmixed na- 
tives of tiie islands. Such has been tlie case in ail lands. 
Facts to< illustrate this asserti'^n are so common that it is 
needless to refer to them. Such an iniluence at these 
islands is beg nnig already to be si en and fe!t. Our 
synipathi s aid e Ibrta, there foe, should be called forth 
towards half caste c-*i1dreH, first, because their interests 
for time and eter.-ity are as dear as those of any other 
persoris, and in the i ext place because their influence for 
^ood or evil wi I soon be very cons|.icuons upon t!:e mass 
of native iihahitants. Without school d scipline, accom^ 
panied with moral a id religious instruction, how deplora-^ 
ble the co:id tion of such children and y( uth, sunoi nded 
as t'ley are wit'i every tern| tation and with every demor- 
alizing influe ce! With such a school there is certain- 
ly much room f>r e icoura demerit and Lope. Tie ex« 
arainitio >s of the sch )oI have been very satisfactory to. 
all who have attended. 

It rem:iins to speak of select or station schools^ 
and the commoa school system. It has already 
been said that when the old school svstem fell' 
into decay, in the memorable year of 4833, the 
missionarie^at most of the stations began ti> ap[ ly them- 
selves in per 0:1 to t-.e i st ruction of select schools. No 
small amo'jnt of lime wasdevoted in this way, for it 
seemed absolitely indispensable, that better teachers 
should be raised up before the schools generally coulA 
be resuscitated. These select schools had. to strugglon 
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wilh many difficulties. There were no comfortaUe 
school houses, no apparatus and but few, school books^. 
Comfortable school houses, with the requisite fixtures 
and apparatus, properly qualified teachers, an adequate 
support for such teachers, and good school books, were 
branches of the school question that occupied much, 
though! and attention, and were presented tuily before 
our patrons in the United States. As soon as returns 
could be received, we were allowed to expend a small 
sum in effecting such objects, and at the Gen3ral Meet- 
ing in 1836, it was voted to erect as soon as practica- 
ble one model school house at each station at aa 
expense not exceeding 200 dollars. A co siderable 
number of scholars had completed their course at the 
Seminary, and some others of equal qualifications had 
been trained up at the ^lect schools at the several sta- 
tions. It was voted that a moderate sum, from 100 to 
150 dollars, be allowed to each station to employ such 
persons as teachers. About the same rate of appropri-^ 
ation was renewed the succeeding year (18*37. J That 
year the mission received from the United States the 
valuable accession of 8 well qualified teachers. With 
the aid of the teachers and graduates from the Mission 
Seminary, and the comfortable school houses that had 
been erected and some small appropriations from the 
mission, schools began to improve. Attention was par* 
ticularly turned to children. Various means were used 
to collect the children in schools. 

On the island of Maui, a law was precbimed by the 
Governor, Hoapili, requiring parents to send their chil- 
dren to school. The law though merely a local one and 
having no sanction but that of the governor, operated 
very fevorably. 

This continued to be the gradually improving condi- 
tion of schools till 1841,. when diefinite school laws were 
enacted by the king and chiefs in council. These laws 
provided for the erection of school houses, the attend- 
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ance of schc^rs and the support of teachers. Some dit 
ficulty was experienced in carrying the laws into execu- 
tion on account of opposition from the Romanists. In 
1842, the laws were so revised as to avoid, if possible, any 
complaints from that sect, extending privileges to parents, 
who should send their .children to school, instead of di- 
rectly requiring tuem to send, and providing for the 
support of teachers rather from public sources than by 
direct tax upon the parents. It remains to hope that 
reflection and experience will ultimately show the most 
desirable arrangement. There is evidently a willing mind 
on the part of the king and chiefs to make liberal pro- 
vision for schools, and who will not pray that wisdom, 
means and the power to execute may not be wanting? 

Having thus passed through a historical sketch, I 
would take occasion to remark, that what I have said in 
regard to- the necessity and character of schools at the 
Sandwich Islands, applies with equal force and with little 
modification to Africa, Ceylon, Asia Minor, India, 
Greece, and almost every missionary field. The 
reasons I have ur^ed are of almost universal application. 
From one heathen nation we may learn, in a measure, 
the wants of all. And we ought not to restrict our view, 
but, look at the wide world. To do then for all nations 
what I have urged in behalf of the Sandwich Islands, 
how great and extensive a work ! How vast the number 
of men, and how immense the amount of means, which 
seem necessary to elevate all nations, and gain over the 
whole earth to the permanent dominion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ! Can 300,000,000 of pagan children and 
youth be trained and instructed by a lew hands ? Can 
the means of instructing them be furnished by the mere 
farthings and pence of the church? Will it not be 
some time yet before ministers and church-members wiU 
need to be idle a moment for the want of work ? I» 
there any danger of our being cut off from the blessed 
privilege either of giving or of goung? There is a great 
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work yet to be done— ^ a noble work — a various and a 
difficult work — a work worthy of God's power, God's 
resources, and G9d's wisdom. What Christendom has 
as yet do.ie, is scarcely worthy of being called a com- * 
mencement. Wbea God shall brin;; such energies into 
action as shall be coume isurate with the greatness of 
the work—^wheii he shall cause every redee ned sinner, 
by the abuiidant intlaences of his holy Spirit, to lay 
himself out wholly in the great ^nterprize, then there 
will be a sight of moral sublimity, that shall rivet the 
gaze of augels. Angels may gaze, wonder, and admire; 
but we may have the higher honor of being co-workers 
with God in accomplishing the glorious even^t. God 
forbid, that any of us should undervalue the honor, or 
fail of receiving it. Let us love toil, love self-denial, 
and love to die, if necessary, in so glorious a work as 
that of the world's conversion. To fail to do this when 
a world is sinking, and there is an immensity of work 
to be done, who, who will incur the responsibility ? It 
is a responsibility of amazing and fearful extent. 

Keeping in mind this fearful responsibility, let us 
turn our thoughts again to the interesting nature of the 
work. I have said that our missionary schools are both 
important and fall of interest, and while I direct your 
attention to those at the islands, we may, if we choose, 
regard them as merely examples of what may b^ seen 
in many foreign fields. 

Enter, then, the Mission seminary, and look upon the 
assembled group of young men. They are decently 
dad, and are trained to habits of economy and system^ 
atic industry; have regular hours for study, kibor> 
iecreatio»n, eating and sleep. Many of them are pious, 
perhaps one third or one half of the whole number. 
They answer with readiness questions in history, philo^ 
iophy, and religion, and demonstrate with precision^ 
problems and theorems in the exact sciences. They 
are in a process of training to be teachers and preachera 
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to theit oWm ootuitryHiens luid to othet barbarous Bas- 
tions. Already scholars from the school have been of 
munense service as teachers, catechists, exhorters, and 
as advisors to the chiefs. 

Enter the Female Seminary at Wailuku and the 
boarding school for girls at Hilo, and look upon the 
clustered group. Propriety and neatness are seen in < 
their humble dress — sprightliness and . discretion char* 
acterize their deportment. It cannot be otherwise but 
they shall exert a great influence upon society, and ba 
models for imitation. They are not only instructed in 
science, but trained as a family incorrect and systematic 
habits. More than one half are professedly, and as we 
hope, truly pious. 

Enter the boarding school at Hilo, and the school 
also at Waialua, and look upon the sparkling eyes and 
br%ht countenances of a group of boys. They are de- 
cently clad, sitting with books in theur hands, and ex* 
-hibiting a docile and attentive spirit. 

Visit the Family school for the young chiefs, and sea 
the lawful heirs of the kingdom growing up under regular 
instruction and all the happy influences of a well 
ordered and delightful femily. 

And then go from village to village, and from district 
to district, and visit the vast number of common school^^ 
At the Sandwich Islands there have been at times from 
50 to 150 district schools connected with each 8tation% 
At a quarterly examination, when they assembled at the 
centre, they f(n'med so great a multitude that no house 
could contain them. At some stations from 5 to 7 
thousand learners could be seen with books in their 
hands, and covering like a cloud the wide plain. The 
fbnner system of schools, however, having accomplished 
most that it could accomplish, has ceased to exist. SchooW 
now are less numerous, but better organized, and fur* 
nished with more competent teachers. They ar^ most^ 
99 
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Ite <AiltfiM. A MnridMble {mmNiM <of Hie chiidhm 

H^'iio^ Wihed m tchodb. 

Tkf^to ^Kkoote'aM )i<ft only im itnoreBting faMarein 
our operationgy but they €tre, te(>,lbr Ae teoHm em* 
inMrdled, v&^ttg iitiportmU. Hmgioimftes appneckte 
their ittpoitaonlce tttid feel ft deeply--^£lr more ^iff^lf 
than it is pesidble f<ir thenr pAtrom «t home to eoodeite 
inf. Nbdiiiig takes a deeper held of e wssionary 's -feei^ 
iiigs 'tiiati his 'schools ef otnldi^n end youth. Tliey «ie 
dea^ Ve hfihto the gteat licfie of Us tofis, and Aeynte 
dealr, tdo, tts hios adopted children. 

It cheeted our hea^t8> tvhen we ^were lold a few years 
agfo to devise liberal things in legaird to them, and to 
press forward in enterprize. We readHy 6beyed*-«iQl* 
tiplied our schoc^, mod -gatiieved in nmny ihtenssting 
and sprightly groups of childten. 

Our brethren in Ceylon and in other missiottaty^fiekhi 
did the sftdle. JBM, when they and we were joyfafly 
engaged in this woft^nv^ce <^metothem from o'er 
the gveat deep. Oh ! wbat a voioe was timt ! It requir- 
ed tnem to disband their schools, and to send back the 
objects of their toil and oaYe^aereralthoosand in number, 
to all the abominations, viee, and ruin of their fomwr 
fitirte. Well might a niiinAonary esteham; <<What an 
ofibring to fihamy ! " . 

At the Sendwich Islands, it ^ppled our Miarion 
Seminary for young men, and aliM> out Female Semi- 
nal'y/and blotted out ina measdve Hie bright piospeets 
we had fonned of pfepaMory tyoanKng schools. 

My readers ca^ Ultle appreciate the trialof amis- 
sioneiy when caffled to disband his fiehool. Loek at it 
a moment. A mSssionairymteets his sehoiiys for 'the last 
time. fliseountei«an^i»'^eetedand'sad. HegaKee 
upon them iLwbile, »i ti^f sit ndady elad and 'prep e ri l y 
arrsuiged upon their seiils. ^He «m to mind taehrlbr- 
mer state— the dens of ^^Irtee and the pit of polhilien 
from which they were taken. He thinks of the ptuna 
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ajQ4 toil alrm4y ejq[ieQded in tiwgoiqg thea)^ apd of th^ 
ebbing bqpes be bad fbndlf ^atertainecL He ti^^ 
turas tlie picture^ and looks at tbe gloomy prospect now 
b€^re thein-r-tbat tbose^^ bU adopted obilcUen — d)Q ob- 
jficis of bis affect,iQn&^ hi8 piajers, and hk imw^n^^) 
toU, must be a^nt back, to wander, atunpible, and. fall — 
to sink down from tbe gate of beaven to the pit of woe. 
Witb such eax>lion8^ he gazes «poa tbe mteresting 
flock— the anguish of his spirit dries u^ bia tears 
and chains his tongue in silence. Th^n stifling bis feel* 
ings, he forces out tbe sad intelligence, that toia is tbe 
last tima of their meetjuog. Tbe children in tears reluc- 
tantly leave the room, and tbe teacher retires — for 
Mrhat? To sleep, think you? or to spend the night 
on his knees ia deep sorrow and agony of spirit? 

Is this a fictitious scene ? I wish it were* History 
has to record too much of the li?iDg reality. And in 
view of facts like these, can you enjoy, Christian breth- 
ten, your various luxuries— can you find relish in them ? 

A Uttle incident that occurred at the t^me, very af- 
fectiagly shows the feeUngs of one heart. O that there 
were many such I It was a pious female in the s^tate of 
Illinois. She said to her husband, ojpe evening, that 
she had been thinking whether she could not do some- 
thing to resuscitate one of the heathen sdiools. ^ WeU,' 
said be, ^ou may, if you can afiford to forego one grati- 
fication.' They bad laid a lovely child in the grave. 
They were about to aemi for a stone, w}^ch would cost 
So dollars, as a memento of afiection, to be placed at 
the head of this little grave. <But,' said tb^ mother, 
'I would rather do something for these Uvii^ cbildren, 
than gratify my fond feelings for tbe memory of tbe dead.' 
Tlie order for tbe stone was arrested, and the money 
given to resuscitate a heathen seliool. 

What this female did, shaH be had in sweet remem- 
braQce long after tbe memory of the wicked shall hav^ 
perished. 
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Let all christians thus feel, thus a<:t, a^d humUy and 
fervently pray, and how many schools/think you, would 
be disbanded? 

Most of the disbanded schools have been revived, but 
are still very much crippted in their operations. The 
buildings of the Mission Seminary at the islands are 
constructed to accommodate between 150 and 200 stu- 
dents, and the students can be had at any moment, 
when the requisite funds and the requisite number of 
instructors shall be furnished. Several boarding schools 
are needed on the different islands, and plans for them 
liad been projected, but there are not funds or teachers 
to carry them into operation. 

The revival at the islands renders seminaries and 
other schools of double importance. The youth con- 
verted should be in these schoob-in a process of training, 
to be helpers in the great work, which has become so 
Tieavy that the missionaries cannot carry it. Unless this 
is done, an immense advantage will be lost — a golden 
opportunity suffered to pass by unimproved. Unless 
the seminaries can be carried forward with vigor, it is to 
^e feared that a re-action will take place. How can 
one man watch over a church of three thousand mem- 
bers, with no deacons or elders to stay up his hands-? 
It seems ^scarcely possible to retain what has been gained, 
without raising up many native helpers to take hold of 
the work. All things are now ready. Now is the 
time. More, perhaps, may be done now in a year, than 
some tiftie hence in ten. Vigorous efforts must be 
speedily made., or much, very much must be lost. This 
is a truth, the force of which every thinking mind must 
feel at once, and feel deeply. 



CHAPTER X. 



THX GREAT RBTITAX^. 



'The God of missions has walcted over his owapre* 
cious cause at the Sandwich Islands with constsmt care, 
and has siven from tim^ to time .special indicaiiom of his 
favor. Several instances might be refered to of mora 
than usual ajttention to ti)e subject of reIigi<Hi. There 
have been times when the interest was genend Aipu^ 
out the islandff^ and other times when i% was- confined 
mosdy to particular stations. One period is now more 
jcorampnly spoken of as f&e time of speciri atteniioB 
and d^ep feeling^ 'diroughout the islands,, and is ojftea 
reJferred to under the iqppellationof ^'Hhe great revival.*^ 

Much pre{»ratorv woHl had jieen done previous to 
the usheriuff in jof Jrais fiitored season. The Cbspel had 
b^d prea<£ed at sevend stations on the islands for 
many years, and the number of permanent post« where 
the gi^d n^w^ of mdvatioa were statedly prpclaimed, ifaad 
been^gmdudly increased to seventeen* The numfail^ of 
loborprsy also, hful been iiiicreased in the .same propel^ 
tioUk Th^ BiUe had been tirandated and printed, and 
conndendde portions of it had^ for a number of veaiv, 
beea in the bands of Ae people^ rOther books, also,— 
•ehooi books and reS^pons tracts^ — iiadlieen pri^oredf 
29* 
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printed and circulated. About one fourth ot the popu- 
latioa could read. The inHuence of the Seminaries, 
Boarding schools^ Select andl common schools, begeua ta 
be felt Mind was in a measure ai:oi]^ed, disciplined 
and qualified to reflect. Teachers of some educatioa 
and thought were scattered throughout the group. In 
a word, the appointed m^ans bad been used — a prepara-^ 
tion had been made-^hd the crowning influences of 
the spirit were not withheld. To trace the revival^, in 
its commencement, progress and main features is the 
object of this chapter- 

The general meeting, at which almost all the mis- 
sionaries-were pifesent, -mlSS&j-w^^ ^tme of great in- 
terest. JXhe utmost harmony and love prevailed. Every 
mind wa^ wholly absorbed in the momentous topic 
of the world's conversion, and every heart seemed to 
|eel-t-4o feel much< — and to feel deeply, foi; the millions 
of our dying race. All, as if by a gen^raI itnpression 
from on. high, were thoroughly convinced that the pre- 
sent measure of prayer and eifort among christians was 
not the instrumentality needed to usher in the millen- 
nial day. All resolved, in God's strength, to pray much 
and with more fervor, and to keep in their eye a higher 
style of actiou. A circular, containing the full and 
overflowing sentiments of each heart, wa^ sent to the 
churches of the United States. 

During the year^ refreshings from on high, of some 
extent> were exp/erienced at most of the stations. It 
was a common ren^rk among the nMSsionaries, that the 
fpirit of our general meeting aeemed to be blessed of 
^^ Lord — that the state of mind which led us to pray 
\ Hiucb, and to think much, in behalf of the millions of 
5>ur race in thie wide field of the world, was indeed a 
pf;aparation of heart for revivals among ourselves. This 
.was. the pleasant state of the mission, during jthe year, 
^Iwtno, very powerful o,ut-^ouring of U^q Spii^^t wa^ ex- 
perienced,. 
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At the general meeting of Jane, I897| there was ev> 
hitnted much of the same earnestness and feeling o£ 
deep responsibility in view of a dying world. And it* I 
exhibited itself not only in sending entreaties to o>iir \ 
christian brethren in the United States, but also in mu- 
tual exhortations to pray much, and to labor with more 
&ithfiilness in our immediate field — ^to honor God by 
having higher aims and more confident expectaticHid. 

To this strength of feeKng, Grod was pleased to add a 
chastened and solemn aspect. This he did by the af> 
ffictive dispensations of his Providence. A few months 
befbre the general meeting, he had taken home to him- 
self a dear si$ter of the mission. Now, again, as the 
missionaries and their families were all assembled, ho 
saw best to appear suddenly in the very midst of us^ { 
and repeat the stroke, by removing one of the youngest, 
and most promising, both for health and usefulness, of 
our whole number. On the Sabbath day she was seen 
in the house of God. She had been recently afflicted 
by the death of an infant. The mild expression of her 
countenance exhibited a chastened, mellow, and heav- 
enly spirit. She was 'in health ; and her prospects in 
life were fair and bright. But t(iis Sabbath was het 
last on earth — the next she spent with her Saviour on 
high. The few days of her sickness we saw a christian 
suffer, and at the closing scene we saw a christian die. 

Nearly all the members of the mission were present. | 
The admonition was meant for all: and the Holy Spirit> \ 
very evidently, applied the lesson to every heart. 

It was painftil to see the mourning husband as he 
embarked on board the brig, with his little son, the only \ 
surviving member of his family, to go back to his disk 
tant station and his lonely home.. But the Saviouf 
went with him. And the first intelligence We heard 
from ht^ station, (the station of Waimea on Hawaii,) 
God was pouring out his Spirit there, — fevivin{[ hM 
children, and bnnging to repenlaace manjF piQecMmi 
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neBeeoMinl of the gf eat xeyiv^L 

At the eame tkisd ibe Holy Spiiit 8eem64 to be bovei^ 
mg over oiaaf alatiooi^ At W^iluku on Maui, tbene 
an^eared to be a beaniif ear. A spint of wqmy and 
mefWBtA att^ittoa weie maoifest Meetioga b^gw to 
be fiiU an4 aolenm. In this atate of tbinga a protfaeleii 
meeting ip^aa appelated. 

Tbe ftteetii]^ waa ooe of iaieiest, thotu^ in most ivbo- 
attended tbeve aeemed to be Jooie waCeful attentioi^ 
ibaa reel coacera for tbe.aouL 

There ^vaa a aioailar atate of wak^ttineas aud iiujoirj 
At jnoat of tbe stations-*-<«Qd bene and there conyeraiQKui^ 
doris^ the fiummer and the early part of the fall of that 
year* Late ia tbe fall there were -atUl inofe joarked 
iadioaitiona of tbe presence of the Hol^ Spirit at many' 
«f tbe stations* At Waiiaea oa Hawaii, 61 indiytduala 
"fVttEe ^admitted to tbe chmch io November, and ^5 were 
ptvfxnmded for adnusiioa* At Hilo 31 persons were 
admitted at tbe same time. 

The work continued to incisease in power^ particu- 
jariy in tbe Northera aad Eastera parts of Hawaii, and 
lOn tbe iifist Sabbath in January the admissions to the 
^urehes at Waimea and Hilo were quite numerous. 

Aji^eaily as tbe first of Meffcb, 1838, thejre was evi- 

deaoe ef Ihe presence of the BoJy Bpmt at nearly alt 

the alati<^s on Hawaii; and also on Qabu^ Maui, and 

Kauai ^--Hhis iafluences were shed down more geae9% 

a^ abimdantly than had^ter beea known b^ve^aad 

at aosae stations^ ap^reatiy^ in wonderful ^efiiiaipns. 

f!ffeadbii)g aeemed to obaki ^ aadieace. 7be ispapel 

4Micame(the power of God. 13»ere wasa abaking mi 

•soiaeanwuilg the dry, bones; la maagr iastances, wMMcev- 

m iftbe ilautb was proolaifiMd^ aeoviAtieo and ^eoowxaiQii 

faMBifid immediatdy to Joltear. CX, as the oieawDgeii 

4if meaey ilhea etoed bcftiveen tbe JEwif u^d tbe 4mAf 

«ad fwited atoMai te^ ^ ibunb. f^f ^Qodf it -lAmneil 
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The work in 1838, becomts preTdent tnd powerfbl. 

their hearts to see the tear of tendemessy the fixed eye^ 
the eagerness to catch and keep the words of th» 
preacher. 

Some mepibers of the diurch of good character be- 
gan to quake — to examine themselves, and repent. 
Prayer began to be offered with much fenrwicy, and of* 
ten with strong crying and tears. The burden of all 
seemed to be— of many professing christians as well as 
sinners, an oppressive sense of guilt in view of the 
amazing mercy of God in Christ Jesus. Neglected, 
despised, rejected mercy was the whole topic. 

In April following, the power of the work became 
stiH more wonderful. It became distinctly evident that / 
there was no limit to the power of the Holy Spirit. | 
Under his operation, the dull and stupid became atten- / 
tive ; the imbecile and ignorant, who seemed scarcely - 
capable of any mental exertion, began to think ; and 
the wretched, vile, low and grovelling, who had not ap- 
peared to possess conscience enough to be operated 
upon, began to feel, and to feel deeply. It was truly a. 
time of the right hand of the Most High. 

The work progressed, and at the General Meeting in 
June (1838) the converts who had been received to the 
churches, were numbered by thousands ! At some of 
the stations the work had declined, and at others it was 
advancing with unabated power. And such continued 
to be the state of of things during the succeeding year ; 
great interest being manifested at many places and at- 
tended apparently with numerous conversions ; so that 
the united voice of the mission at the General Meeting 
in June 1839, was as follows: "The past has been a 
year of unexampled prosperity to the Redeemer's King- "^ 
dom throughout the islands. At the close of the last 
year, the work of the Holy Spirit was going on in a 
most glorious manner at nearly all the stations ; and the 
work so commenced, has, to the praise of divine grace^ 
advanced with steady progress.'' 
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DUSsrenco of piaclice in atfoiittii^ to t]ie efturch. 

In admittiog. neiabers lo> the otuurch. there, wa3. aoioe 
differeuGe of practice aoaoQg the missipnarieeu What 
else could have been expected at such a time of over- 
whelmiiig eaciteiBOBtj^ among a body of more than 20 
, ministers of the Gospel^ who had been collected from 
f all parts of the United States^ and each ■ possessins^^ of 
cemrsei some notions peculiar to the place from which 
he came? Some admitted converts in great numbers, 
and very soon- after their hopeful conve^rsion* Others 
admitted but few, and those after a much longer proW 
tion. It would not be safe to judge of the relative 
power of the work at the different stations by the num* 
ber of .converts that wece admitted* Socne perhaps, 
were too slow in receiving the lambs to the told, but 
there is more reason to fear that others, under the ardor 
and strength of feeling, were too hastVa The following 
language was the united expression of sentiment by the 
missionaries at the time: ^Yfejear that the increase of 
ftre^th to our chrchea has not beea in proportioa to 
the increase of numbers* We fear that we may have 
erred in judgment, in some cases, in receiving too hastily 
to the church those who profess to have been converted; 
and we may have occasion hereafter to r^vet having^ 
done so. We fear we may find hereafter that many 
have deceived us and therasetves ip this important mat^ 
ter, and that they will live with the veil upon their 
hearts in this state of deception, till the light of eternity 
•hall tear it from them, and reveal to theov their true 
characters. The seal, however, is a blessed one, ^ The 
Lord kooweth them that are hi&^ ^ 

To determine the course which ought to be puraoed 
in relation to professing converts at the Sandwich Islands 
is a most difficult task, and one that requires great wis- 
dom. Iq no field of hibor perhapsi mora thw in this, 
was there ground te expeel that the parable of the sow* 
er, would be AiUy veii&d. 

The whole number of hopeful cwverta aAauttedto 
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'ffae ^httftifaes nM 'the Ydaftife propoHira 8t each sMiod 
ximy be prenat oneebj eontatftiD^flieMatiB^al t&bfot 
of 18»rtinai»»r 
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Hllo, * . - . . 

WaimeSy • • » 

'Kobahf • • *. • 

Kealakekua, • •> 

>«•; vLabakuL, . • - 

3 SWailuka, - - - 
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JKaneohe^ » » ^ 

Honolula 1^ - • 

Honolulu 2, - - 

Ewa, - - - . 

Waialwa, - - - 
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appem fiomtiie table, ^at meat of die steAms 
fof^ accessiong mwe inadeiPtiie oh ai che a, aadat aome 
phSses ccmverta were admitted ki vast ^liDidtitDdea, pay- 
tidulatifat HQoand Wainoeaontfae Ishaid of Hawaii, 1 
and' next at HeMtohi and Ewa on tbe Ldand of Oabu. \ 
The taUe ia liable toigvve^ wvong iaoipraBsioo to'^iend- ' 
er«t>a distance, andjtoany one. indeed, whoiis aot-ftmil- 
iartjr «oi|uain«ad <witb the vtaAeof tUajgatatdie Islaad*. 
ftianow gmmilfy believed that ataticiia'wtemoBfy a 
lewimiidiediao^daiwepeaiiBnttBd to2theiabBfeh|.eojo^ 
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\ «bout as powerful, and about as exteooiive a work of giaoe 

I as where thousands were admitted. Different pnnci- 

' pies (^judging and different notions of church care led 

to the difference in numbers. A few thoughts on this 

point will be given presently. 

The means used in the revival were those which God 
has appointed for the salvation of souls — ^the prayers of 
the church, the preaching of the gospel, conversing with 
the people in small companies, and with individuals, and 
visiting from house to house. Protracted meetmgs were 
also held at all the stations, and at some stations they 
were repeated several times. The manner of conduct- 
ing them was very simple, much of the time being given 
to the plain preaching of God's truth, and the intervals 
being occupied with prayer. These meetings were 
greatly blessed. 

A% most of the stations no measures were taken to ex- 
cite the feelings, aside from a simple declaratiou of the 
truth. There were some exceptions, as was to have been 
} expected among so many laborers and at a time of such 
/ intense excitement 

It would natuially be supposed, that those pastors, 
whose excited minds and peculiar views allowed of ad-^ 
niitting professing converts to the churches by thousands, 
would be the persons to use special measures to operate 
upon the feelings of a congregation. Such was the fact. 
The special measures, however ,y^vere not probably so 
much designed, as naturally incident to a kind of uncon- 
trollable state of tumultuous feeUng both on the part of 
the jiastor and the people. The pastor in some instan- 
ces descended from the pulpit and paced through the 
midst of the congregation, preaching imd gesturing with 
intense emotion. Sometimes, all tt^ members of a laige 
MQgregation were permitted to pray aloud at once* 
And again, at times, many expressed their fears and 
aeose of guilt by audible, groans and loud crifss. Feelings 
w«ra not restiained. Ignoiaat heathen are not accnis-- 
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tomed to restrain their feelings, but to manifest their ] 
emotiooB by outward signs-^nnore so, by far, than people 
who are intelligent and cultivated. Perhaps their feel- 
ings were too intense to be restrained, and necessarily 
burst fordi in shrieks and loud lamentations. ^ Certainly 
it is not for those) whose halnts are different, and who 
have not been in sock scenes, and felt thus intensely, and 
experienced such app»ent power from on high, to say 
how far such expressions of intense emotion could or 
should have been controlled. Such measures and such 
indications of feeling were confined almost entirely to 
Eastern and Northern Hawaii. As a general remark, f 
taking all the stations into view, very little use was made : 
of special means. The missionaries merely aimed, with .' 
much simplicity and plainness, to impart correct concep- ] 
tjons of the character of God, the nature of sin, the plan 
of salvation, the work of the Spirit,) and the nature of 
true religion. Especially did they insist on the sin and 
danger of rejecting an offered Saviour. The hearts of 
the people were tender; and under such truths as I 
have named, the house of worship was often a scene of.* 
sighing and of weeping. 

The congregations during these revivals were im- 
mense. The congregation at Ewa was obliged^ on ac- 
count of its size, to leave their chapel, and meet under a 
shelter 165 feet long by 72 wide, sitting in a compact 
mass, in number as estimated about 4000. There are 
two congregations at the town of Honolulu — one was es- 
timated at about 52,500 souls, and the other between 
3 and 4 thousand. At Wailuku a house 92 feet by 48 
was found too strait, and the people commenced building 
a new one 100 by 50. At Hiio, congregations were es- 
timated as containing attim^s between 5 and 6 thousand; 
s6uls. The prayer meetings were frequently adjourned 
from the lecture room to the body of the church. 

During this great work the anxiety of the mssionaries 
was intense, their sense of responsibilily exceedingly op- 
30 
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pressive, and the amount of labor very great. In some 
instances they preached from 7 to 20 times a week. 
And almost all were so pressed from daylight in the morn- 
ing till late at night, as scarcely to allow them time to eat 
or to spend half an hour with then* families. Such fre<^ 
quent preaching, and such a constant throng of inqui->> 
rers, in s^ddition to other cares, would have broken down 
the laborers, had not the fati^e been of a delightful kind 
contauning within itself a pnndple of resuscitation. 

Scenes were witnessed during this revival, which were 
full of the deepest and tenderest interest. 

All classes crowded to the place of worship. • The 
children thrust themselves in wherever they could find a 
little vacancy. Old hardened transgressors, who had 
scarcely been to the house of God, were now there in 
tears, melted down under the power of omnipotent truth. 
The blind were seen led along the way to the house of 
j God, sometimes by a parent,, sometimes by a child, and 
j sometimes by a grand-child, just as they were tottering 
/ over the grave. Cripples, also, were seen crawling on 
their hands and feet — ^laboring hard to get to God's 
teipple. And in the vast assembly what sacredness and 
solemnity — ^tfae visible presence of God Almighty, and 
' the immediate operation of his Holy Spirit. 

And could we have entered a prayer-meeting, we 
should have witnessed the tears, the soul-melting fervor, 
the earnest importunity, and the strong wrestling — plead- 
ings which honor God and which God loves to honor. 

And then could we liave gazed at the immense and 
motley throng coming up to the table of the Lord,-*— we 
should have seen men of hoary age, and those who 
had formerly been guilty of every species of iniquity and 
crime, and many children too among the number, the 
hope and joy of the nation. , 

To this general description, a few words may be ad- 
ded. Nearly three years have elapsed — a suflScient time 
to test the fruits of the revivaland to form a sober opin^ 
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ion of its character. It may be said then in the first 
place, 

(1 ,) That it cannot be doubted, that there was really a 
revival , deep and genuine in the hearts of the missionaries \ 
themselves. There was among them much searching of 1 
heart, deep humiliation, strong feeling for perishing sin* ' 
ners throughout the heathen world and especially for 
those at these islands, and much earnest, importunate 
and agonizing prayer. 

(2.) Neither can it be doubted that the Holy Spirit 
was poured down on the churches and congregations 
throughout the islands, and at some places very abun- i 
dantly. Such was the uniform belief and testimony, at / 
the time, of all the laboreris in the field, (X)n8isting off 
more than 20 ordained ministers of the Gospel and near- \ 
ly the same number of intelligent laymen. And now in 
the retrospect, after the lapse of nearly three years, such 
continues to be their belief and testimony. Among so 
many witnesses, collected from all parts of the United 
Slates, and difiering considerably, in their training and 
prejudices, there is of course a variety of views in regard 
to different aspects of the revival, but, no one would 
dare assert that a work of grace was not experienced, 
most, pronounce it a powerful work, and some term it 
wonderful and unprecedented. The revival was the same 
in character with what had taken place before in sever- 
al instances at particular stations, and the same also with 
what has been experienced at several places the last two 
years. It differed only in being more powerful and more 
general throughout the whole group. We shall be very 
much disappointed, if at the judgment day, it shall not 
appear, that many souls were not at that time truly con- 
verted. \ 

(3.) A large proportion of those persons who were rec- ^ 
oned as conveits in the revival, and who were admitted 
to the communion of the church, maintain and exhibit 
about the same standard of piety as those members main* 
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tain who had been pieviously admitted. They are all> 
compared with mature christians in elightened bnds, 
mere babes in Christ. 

(4.) There were doubtless inatanees of human indis- 
cretion in the management of the worJ(. But there is 
reason to fear that readers at a distai^e will overrate the 
errors, or at least not be readv tfh make that allowance 
for mistakes committed, which justice and truth require. 
Some injudicious means at a few ]daces have already 
been explained. And ' hasty and numerous admissions 
I to the church also can. easily be accounted for. , There 
\ has not been a tkr^ since Ihe great turning in the days 
I of Kaahumanu, Wheu: the great majority of the people 
/ have not professed to be serving the Lord, and when they 
{ would not readily and joyfully have entered the church, 
if permitted to^, do so. Pastors have been obliged con- 
tinually to stand, as it were, in the attitude of pushing 
back eager appUcante ftrnn the door of the church. It 
has been common for a pastor to remark after admitting a 
. few members to bis church, say ten, that he saw no rea- 
son why he should admit these ten rather than one hun- 
dredy and after admitting one hundred, remark again, 
that as many more candidates perhaps were quite as 
promising. 

In sueh a state of things, some few pastors have inclin- 
ed to the sentiment, that it was best to be free in ad- 
mitting members and equally prompt in Sttspencfing them, 
that they dared not exclude from the fold a multitude 
who might be the tender lambs of Christ, that it was du- 
ty to receive them even though discipline should spee- 
dily follow. Others have thought best to admit but very 
few members to the church — ^almost none at all — saying, 
that if ten were christians, one hundred or more were, 
an4: they knew not where to diaW the line, and moreover 
that the'samQ persons would continue to be more wake- 
ful and give, batter evidence ^f piety <Hit of the church, 
than if admitted, fo|v when admitt^d^ theyiyauldconsid* 
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er, that the point was gmed, and relax into reinissness #^ 
and stupidity. Most of the missionaries have taken a fl 
middle course between these two extremes. 

It has been at the idaads as it was witii the Israelites. 
When Moses, Joshua, Josiah, or i^ra exh(»'ted the Is* 
raelites to turn to the Lord, the .whole multitude turned 
and professed to serve and honor God. Who, but the 
Omniscient One, could tell, how man^ of the multitude at 
such times began to s^rwe him in smcerity and truth? 
Exhort the people of these islands to turn to God, they 
readily do so ; and as a mass, if it be a time of unusual 
excitement, begin to read the Bible and pray to the Sav- 
ior. Who can tell who are converted, or who should 
enter the church, especially if they are to be admitted 
within a few months? You may admit ten to the church, 
or you may admit one hundred, or one thousand. 

Again, Sandwich Islanders, like ail ignorant people, 
are readily carried away with excitement, and when un- 
der the control of excitement, are both liable to be de- \ 
ceived themselves in regard to their real state and to \ 
put on appearances that may deceive others. A pastor, \ 
too, when his feelings are intensely wrought upon in a | 
powerful revival, is more liable to be deceived than at 
other times. He is exposed to reason thus : God hears 
prayer. The prayer of faith, I trust, has been offei^d 
with earnestness, meekness and importunity. Sinners 
are awakened and apparently converted. It must be 
that prayer has been heard, and that these souls are truly 
converted. It would be sinful to doubt that this is the 
fact. It is proper to acknowledge it and give glory to | 
God; This multitude, who have turned, are the Iambs / 
of Christ's flock, and what am I that I should exclude ' 
them from the fold. I will receive them, even though ' 
the number be 5 or 10 thousand, and let God have the 
praise throughout the earth for so glorious a work. The 
apostles did so. They did not wait a year to have con- 

30» 
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▼ersions tested. The Iambs left that time withoat^ might 
bedoToured by wolves. 

It can. easily be seen, that such:a train ot reasoning as 
this, at a time of deep excitement, would naturally Tend 
to the admission of professing converts in great numbers, 
and itfteronly a short probation. 

It should be kept in mind, that hasty and, numerous ad- 
missions, and extravagant indications of feeling, took 
place at only a few stations. What great revival ever 
took place in this world, that was not attended with 
imperfections that were afterwards regretted. With 
every deduction that may be made, it must be allowed 
that a great work was wrought by the Holy Spirit, and 
in view of it every Christian heart must exclaim : 
Blefised be the Lord out God for ever. Let heaven 
and earth praise him. Let every thing that hath 
breath praise the Lord. Let us us take courage, 
and press onward. Let us pray that this great multitude 
of feeble ones may be safely nurtured; and become the 
strong men of the Lord Almighty, and that other revi- 
vals of equal and greater power, and attended with few- 
er imperfections of men, may become frequent and con- 
tinuous at these islands^ and wherever there are christians 
to be revived or sinners to be converted.. 

There is hope of the worlds conversion. God has 
come down, aud told us that there is hope. A ray of light 
is sent to cheer us. Such a revival presents a new era 
in our work among the heathen. It seems to indicate, 
that if Christians will pray much, and labor on, the time 
may not be far distant, when like Moses they may be al- 
lowed to climb to the top of the mountain, see in the 
horizon, the approaching consummation of their desires 
and efforts, — feel that it is enough-^quietly breathe out 
their spirits, and go home to Jesus. 
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Afflictions. 



It is a common remark, that, in the government of 
God, seasons of great prosperity and special favor to any 
people*, are usually succeeded by severe chastisements and 
heavy judgments. The fact can easily be accounted for. 
In some instances,^ the time of special grace and mercy 
may be no more nor less than a harvest time preceeding 
a sweeping destruction — the gathering in of God's cho- 
sen ones from among a people, preparatory to a general 
overthrow which his^^ justice may require. In other in- 
stances, prosperity and special mercies, producing in 
depraved hearts, high-mindedness and self confidence^ 
instead of humble gratitude which ought to be the fruit, 
chastisments become necessary and indispensable; and 
as severe and heavy as previous mercies were rich and 
free. Then, again, adversity may be mingled, as it were, 
with prosperity as a preventive to self-sufficiency and 
pride — as a kind and timely correction. 

It ought not to surprise us, therefore, that the great 
revival at the Sandwich Islands was soon^ succeeded by 
sore afflictions, perplexities and trials. 

Many of the chiefs were soon taken away by death, 
many, indeed, who were valued helpers in the cause of 
good order and true religion. Kinau, the Premier, died 
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Death of Chi«fi. Proceedings of Capt. Laplace. 

April 4th 1839. Kaikioewa, Governor of Kauai, died 
six days afterwards, April 1 0th. Liliha, wife of Boki:,. who,, 
during the revival, had forsaken her course of opposi^ 
tion and embraced Christianity, died, soon after, August 
24th. Hoapili, governor of Maui, a stable chief and & 
consistent christiao, died, Jan. 3d 1840. 

But, the death of firm and substantial chiefer, titougA 
a severe affliction, was but the beginning 6f trials. A 
much heavier calamity was at hand. Tins was the con- 
duct of Captain Laplace, commanding the French Frig- 
ate 1' Artemise^. His proeedings were m consequence 
of alleged insult to France and to its sovereign, offered 
by the Hawaiian Government, in persecuting the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, tarnishing it by the name of idol- 
atry and in expelling from the islands, under that accusa- 
tion, certain French subjects of clerical character. 

That the nature of these proceedii^ may be under- 
stood, it is proper, in this place, to give a history of the 
introduction of Papal missionaries to these islands, 
their efforts, and the treatment which they have receiv- 
ed. 

The first instance of the performance of Papal ceremo- 
nies at the islands is back in the days of idolatry and 
deep ignorance. In August of the year 1819, the French 
corvette 1' Uranie, M. Freycinet commander, visited 
these islands. It remained for a few days at Kawaihae 
bay, on the island of Hawaii. The king, Kamehameha, 
had died at Kailua on that island in May preceeding: 
and Liholiho, his son and heir, with a train of chiefs, 
bad left Kailua for Kawaihae, to avoid ceremonial pol- 
lution . W hile they were at Kawaihae engaged in excesses 
and drunkenness — the heathen manner of mourning for 
the dead — the corvette V Uranie came to anchor. Li- 
holiho and his chiefs, among whom was Kalanimoku, 
went on board several times to trade, and particularly to 
obtain ardent spirits. Kalanimoku wen ton board often- 
er, perhaps, than others and attracted the attention of 
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the chaphin, M. 1' Abbe de Qoelin, who proposed to 
baptise him, as was indeed his avowed practice at the 
many islands whjch be visited during the voyage. He 
must have made known the proposilion by signs rather 
than by woids> and Kalaoiimoku have received the cere- 
mony without iheleasi apprehension of its meaning. He 
received it, and then ^'after exchanging presents with M. 
Freycinet " (as^ M. Arago in his k Iters on Freycinet's 
voyage, ve^cy properly says^ "took his leave^ and went 
home to his seven wives and to sacrifice to his idols." 
Xhe Corvette proceeded to Honolulu, where the same 
ceremony was performed oa Boki, the governor of Oahu, 
and brother of Kalanimoku. 

To both of these chiefs, the baptism was, of course, 
an unmeaning ceremony, making not the least change 
in their heathen notions or habits. ^ Idolatry was not 
abolished at the islands tiRsome time afterwards. These 
instances of baptism, therefore, not being uncterstood by 
the recipients, cannot be regarded as the introduction of 
Romanism at the islands. No thought of a mission to 
these islands by Papal missionaries is known to have 
existed till several years afterwards, and the project was 
suggested, as 9eems to be allowed, by Mr. loh^ Rives. 

Here I shall avail myself of the statemeoits of an early 
resident at the islands— a merchant of integrity and worth. 
His statements first appeared in the Bestow Mercantile 
Journal ef Feb. 14 1840. In le^Urd to eaj:ly facts — 
those which took pla^e d<iirtBg his residence, I know 
not, that t cojuld appeal to better authority. 

To proceed then, Mr. John Rives was a Frenchman, 
who had been at the islands for many years, and the 
manner of his arrival is reported to have been as follows: 
About ten years hofore thie e^t^bli^hmeitf, of the Protes- 
tant mission at the islands, an Ameriean vessel, on her 
way from Boston towards the Northwest coast, on a 
trading voyage, had occasion to touch atone of the ports 
in South America, where the Captain was prevailed upon 
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Rives. His doings. 

hy a poor and wanderiug French boy to take him on 
board his vessel. He took him, and after completing 
his voyage on the coast, landed this boy at the Sandwich 
Islands, where he was taken into the train of prince Li- 
holiho, to perform any kind of service or handy work in 
which he might be skilled* This was John Rives. Prince 
Liholiho became king of the islands on the d^th of Ns 
father, in 1319, and reigned till his embarkation for 
Oreat Britian in 1823. All this time, John Rives contin- 
ued in his train. And when the king went on board 
with his chosen retinue to sail for Great Britain, John 
Rives contrived, it is not known precisely in what way, 
to get on board and to sail with the company. 

After the arrival of the ship in London, Mr. John 
Rives went over to France, where, it would seem, he at- 
tracted some attention, on account of his supposed influ- 
ence with the king of the Sandwich Islands. It is said, 
(following still the account of the resident above alluded 
to) that he represented himself as the owner of extensive 
plantations at the islands, that he engaged a large amount 
of goods, on which he agreed to> pay an extravagant 
profit on delivery at the islands — also pictures and oth^r 
church ornaments ; and that he advertised in newspapers 
for carpenters, masons, coopers and other laborers to ga 
out to work on his plantations ; and last and most ifn-^ 
portan-tin this narration, that he advertised for a numbec 
of priests to go out under his patronage. 

In the fall of 1826, John Alexius Augustine Bachelot, 
constituted Apostolic Prefect of the Sandwich Islands, 
in company with Mr. Short, a sutjject of Great Britain, 
and a third clerical man who nevev^ became a resident 
here, and together, also, with sevecal laymen, sailed from 
Bordeaux, in the French ship Comet, Captain Plassad, 
and arrived at Honolulu on the 7th of July 1827. 

Rives, (it is said, by the authority referred t^) took 
passage from France to the Western Coast of America, 
in another ship, where he was afterward heard from as 
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having expended the last remains of his nuHiey and cred- 
it and as wandering about Mexico, poor and dissipated. 
He has never been seen since at the Islands. 

The ship Comet anchored outside the reef at Hono- 
lulu, with Rives' goods and ornaments, and with the pas- 
sengers both clerical and secular, but, no Mr. Rives 
and no friend was to be found to receive and pay for the 
goods and ornaments. The passengers were unceremo- 
niously landed, immediately after their arrival, without 
waiting for permission. They were ordered to leave, 
and the captain of the ship was sent for to appear before 
the governor, and was informed, that as he had landed 
men without permission, he must take them away again. 
The resident merchant, (on whose statements I rely,) 
saw the captain of the French ship directly after became 
from the fort, who told him the order which he had re- 
ceived. In speaking of the passengers, he said, with an 
oath: ^^I have had trouble enough with them, and they 
shall not go on board my ship again." The captain, 
after spending a short time at Honolulu, and making, it 
is said, some uncuccessful efforts to sell some of the 
goods, which he had brought for Rives> took his depar- 
ture, leaving his passengers on shore. The passengers, 
clerical and secular, continued to remain on the islands 
for several years without permission. 

It is said, that they went directly to Boki, the Govern- 
or of Oahu, who received them cordially and ordered 
a house to be constructed for them. That such was the 
fact is very probable, for it would accord well with Boki's 
general character and course of conduct. Boki took 
great pains to court the favor of the mass of foreigners, 
for he well knew, that his pleasures and his pecuniary 
interests were thereby promoted, and also his hostile 
attempts against the government of Kaahumanu. 

That Kaahumanu rightfully held the supreme author- 
ity of the islands, has already been shown beyond all dis- 
pute. The &ct is asserted in the wrlttten constitution 
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of the goTernment-^-an instrument of aU others, natar- 
ally made with the greatest 'care and by the king and 
chiefs in council. Her rank by birth, her appointment 
by Kamehameha the conqueror, the confirmation of that 
appointment by Liholiho, and the general understanding 
<^ the chiefs and people are evidences of the feet. A 
party consisting of certain foreigners, Bclki and his de- 
pendants, called the fact in question, though never open- 
ly to. the chiefs. The reader can form his own opinion 
from whence an idea so insidious and bold naturally 
originated. 

Such being thie position of Boki, it was natural that 
the Romanists should have been directed to him, and 
that he should have connived, at least, at their residence 
on the islands, — ^that he should have done, indeed, any 
thing in their favor which he could do, without directly 
and openly opposing the commands of Kaahumanu. 

The office of Boki, as 'Governor of Oahu at that time, 
did npt authorize him to give permission to any foreign- 
er to reside permanently on the islands; much less to a 
company of persons coming in the character of mission- 
aries. It has been seen, that Protestant missionaries were 
not allowed tp take up their residence on shore, till after 
the king and chiefs had considered the subject in full 
assembly, and with the careful deliberation of a whole 
week; and then the permission at firist was only for one 
year. Tlie Roman Catholic priests knew pefectly well, 
that Boki had no authority to give them permission to 
reside permanently at the islands. He could secretly 
connive at their temporary residence and countenance 
their efforts, but, he dared not give an open and formal 
permission. Such a permission they never received, not 
even from Boki, much less from Kaahumanu, according 
to the testimony of M. Bachelot himself, in his letter of 
December 18th, 1835, published in the '^Annals," giv- 
ing an account of his expulsion. He says: 
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"We had never obtained the formal yet" [permission] 
'^in relation to our remaining on these islands ; and though 
several of the chiefs had a thousand times expressed great 
friendship for us, and even the young king himself had gone 
so far as to wish to learn the French Istnguage of 4is, the 
yes for our remaining had never been uttered." 

The priests, it is said, celebrated their fifst mtksb, July 
15, 1827, and opened a small temporary thatched chapel, 
about the 1st of January 1628. They found a few na* 
tives who had already been inducted into their form of 
worship; for a native female,Ijouisa,had visited the Amer- 
ican Coast, and whilst thcfi^e had been baptised, and in- 
structed somewhatin Roman Catholic prayers and forms, 
and returning -and tesiding in the family of Mr. Manini, 
a Spaniard of the Rortinn Catholic faith, who had been 
many years at Honolulu, ^e 'communica<ted what she 
knew to some native servants conitected with the family, 
and to a few others who wer^ ^tracted by curiosity. 
This little company, very naturally, attached themselves 
at once to the Roman Catholic Priests, very soon after 
their antivsfl. 

During the y^lr 1828 and most of 1829, the Ronrnn*- 
ists were ideniified with the party of Boki. Taking shel- 
ter undcfr his connivance and protection, they fouitd but 
little difficulty in prosecuting their work. Boki-s shoit 
<5areer,a8 has been seen, was one of intem^pefrance, prod- 
igality and rebellion. He allowed grc^-shofps and houses 
of ill-fame. He involved the Iti^n in a heavy debt to 
gratify hiihself and his favorites. !Be x^ollected men, 
guns and ammuflition in the valley 4>ack of Honolulu, 
threatening the life of Kaahumanu tfnd a revolution in 
government. He did the ^samie at Waikiki, filling the 
coooBRut grove with armed men. He showed the same 
disposition at Waioala. And >al Hilo He vent so far as to 
divide the lands of the* kinj^d^m among Ms favorites, or 
lo sav whose th^y should be after the meditnled conquest. 
Whue 0Uch a rmw wiui GoveHnor of Oahni tbe Ibtnutoistg 
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had a patron and protector. They vv^re pleated with 
him and were attached to his cause, as appearo from 
th^ own representations quoted above at pa^ 344. 
In their fetters there referred to, they characterize Kaabu* 
manu as an ambitious waman, contrivifig to keep the ao*- 
thority in her owa hands ; and they represent Boki as 
Regent of the reaba, beading a party, uang manage- 
ment with the ^^old queen," and as being favorable e- 
nough to them and their party. 

In December 1829, Boki, as haa already deea pajna- 
ted, embarked on a wild expedition in sei^ch of sandal 
wood and was lost at sea. Soon after his departure, 
Kaahumanu, arriving from Kauai and thinking it a fisLvor* 
able opportunity to promote a reformation <^ morals at 
fionolulu, addressed herself to that work. She succeed- 
ed in imposing a check upon inteipperance and licen* 
tiousness. Among other evils, the growth of Romanism 
did not escape her notice, and she pix>ceeded to give strict 
V <:harge to the Roman Catholic priests not to keep open 
their chapel for the worship of natives. She commanded 
also the natives who attended there, to forsake that form 
of worship, and went so far as lo take from them their 
crucifixes and to theaten them with punishment. At 
length, punishment was ai^xudly inflicted in several in* 
stances. 

Louisa, the female above reierred to, was sent for by 
Kaabuinanu nnd detained by her as a household ser- 
vant, thathei mind might be turned away froip Catholic 
aotions; but, she, . remaining firm in. her choice, was 
subjected to the punishment of being confined by lught 
in irons. Soon after, Kaahumanu visiting Maui, took 
with her Louisa ond.a sorcerer by the name of Luau, 
with the. intention of banishing them to the island jof 
Kahoolawe. On her arrival at Maui, and her intention 
becoming know to Mr. Richards, the protestant mis- 
sionary at the place, he represented to her the impropri- 
ety of such a course and prevailed upon her toaind 
back Louisa to Oahu. 
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During the abience of Kaahumantty Kidau, then acting 
as gOTeraess of Oaha, caused several persons, Hinapapa, 
Kuhumua and otheis, to be brought to trial for practi* 
cing the rite» of Romanism. They were subjected to 
punishment, by confinement and labor, like criminals. 

About the same time, several females were brodght 
before Kinau, tried for tbe offence of being Romanists, 
and sentenced, it is said, to braid mats. They were, 
however, soon liberated^ through the interference of 
Liliha. 

But, the person, most severely treated at that time, 
was a convert to Romanism, punished by Kaahumanu 
herself, soon after het return from Maui. His name 
was Kihawahine. Being more bold than the rest, and 
using what was conaideted insulting language to Kaahu- 
manu, he was c<m>fihed by her in irons, and treated as a 
criminal for several weeks. The Catholic priests en- 
deavored to rescue this disciple from confinement, and 
used tfireatening language to Kaahumanu. She on 
that account was only the more firm and decided in the 
eourse she wafr puFsuing. 

Here, then, commences persecution, so called, or pun- 
ishment for leKgious choice — an act which every enlight- 
ened mind has been taught to regard with the utmost 
abhorrence. 

But I must ask my readers to suspend their judgment. 
Justice to Kaahumanu requires, that the notions which 
fed to such a course, and the circumstances which 
attended it, should be distinctly noticed. In order to 
judge soberly and correctly in the ease, it is necessary 
to imagine ourselves in the condition of Kaahumanu, 
with her training and viewss and to look at Romanism 
as it was presented to Her mind, associated with intem- 
perance, licentiousness and rebellion. 

In the first pboe, it is to be considered; tfrat Kaahu- 
manu had never before, perhaps, in any instance, met 
with deterfmpeid,and.res(dute opposition from any of the 
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coininon people. It was altogether a new thing to her, 
to find some of the lowest of her subjects rejecting hec, 
wishes and treating her commapd^^with obstinate resis-- 
tance. She did not comprehend at that period, of mere 
dawning light andlimited information, that her authority 
as ruler extended merely to civil matters. That was a 
new idea* The stat^ of things at the islands from time 
inunemorial had been very difiarisntf The high chiefs 
had(al)vays been.in,the.b9bit of^dietatingto the people, 
not only in temporal affairs, but, also, in every ceremony 
and practice of their idplatjcpus. worship* They were 
the acknowledged fountain both of temporal authority 
and religious;belief ;^ and,resis<tance to^any ceremony en-, 
joined by thein^ was. regarded as equally criminal with 
disobedience tp any other command* Accordingly, in. 
the days of Liholiho,.when the resolution was taken to 
reject the tabus and to dishonor the idols, it was not 
left optional for any party to believe differently or to. 
take a different course, Kekuaokalani and his followers,, 
presumingriomdbere to idob, were met at once in battle^, 
defeated and slain. Toleration in. matters of worship 
had' never been known. The very reverse hstd ever^ 
been both the sentiment and the practice. The intro-». 
duction of Christianity did not change at oaqe the notions 
of the chiefs and people on so difficult a sul^ect«. The 
correct sentiment of toleration is now gaining ground, 
but, it will be some time yet, though the christian religioQt 
has been acknowleged 2S years, before the doctrine 
will be fully appreciated and uniformly actedupon. It. 
has to struggle at every step with the notions and babits 
pf ages. It: cannot be supposed that Kaahumanu, 14 
y^rfi ago, had any thing like clear: and: jusi notions of, 
religious >toleration» 

Besides, what m^de the case a more difficult one, th^ 
notions of the people, were the same witib those of the- 
chiefs — with those of Kaahumanu^ They, gov^rned^ 
l^y allform^i: sentjmentsapd,praptiQ9,,n^t|irfi||y bf^e^ed. 
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that she had a right to coramaBd bf r subjects to forsake 
the Fapal worship, and that it was her duty to do so. 
And when resistance was offered to her commands, it 
was universally regarded as insult to her as the ruler of 
the nation — as rebellion against her government ; and 
a necessity seemed to arise that she should, uphold her 
authority by compelling obedience. There was, indeed, 
real danger, the sentiments of the people being such as 
they were, that a. neglect to enforce obedience, eiren 
though it were in a matter of religious worship, would, 
be a letting down of her authority as supreme rulert of 
the land',, and^ a throwing open of the ddon for. party 
combinations, insurrection and. rebellion.. 

In the addresses of the chiefe to the people, in those 
days> when, reference was made to the subject of Pope- 

2, the point more prominent than^all others was, that 
ey apprehended, should, that, form of worship become 
comm<Hi like the worship of Protestants, that the nation 
woufii:be involved in. endless perplexities, be sundered 
into* factions and utterly ruined. Such were their fears; 
and. the views of the people being such aa they were, 
such fears were not. without, foundation. 

If the people, or. even the more intelligent classes of 
the people, had possessed at that time any just nodont 
of religious toleration, the exercise of it by Kaahumanu 
would have been mueh more natural and feasible.. 

Still further, it should be considered, that those persons 
themselves, who went over to the practice of Papal4cer- 
emonies^were not slow to manifest, that they regarded 
theki own conduct in the light of rebellion. Not onlj 
did the chiefs look at. the matter Jn that light and. the 
people generally, but^ the particular individuals concern- 
ed had no other view of it. When, called .to i account 
for their behavibr, they did not mildly% expostulate, asid 
plead the right of conscience and of private juitomiil. 
Ttiey had no conoeption.of such, a course of detMica* 
That wa9 a ttack of thought upon wMch their, miiida 
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Md tieveir . enteied^ . Bnt, they, took at oik^ i\ii^ attitude 
of oppod^ott in the al)stract-«-His thK>ug|i fe^gatidsup- 
poering that tbetr Ptoal teachers tnmt necesi3i^ly\ tie at 
variance with the ruters of tbp land* Tbe^/ mapift^sied 
by theiTr whole behavior, turben cdleditpiiGGouttti that? 
thej considered themselres^atr rebels, and .were not icare-^ 
fql, therefore^ to abstain, .in> the ptesenoa of thebi^iestt 
(Aiefs, from abusive words and ininilting b^havion Tfa^- 
detail? of almost any case that occurred, ar^ a^f^I illvs*. 
tfatioQ of this remark. 

This attitude which tl»^T assooied, apionga people of; 
such notions^ made the subject an Jntricate and involved 
one* It. rendered it diffioult for Protestiii^t. missionaries 
to give that advice,. which otherwise it would Imve beeni 
easy to have offered; They could oppose as^a most un- 
christian • notion, the idea, of punishing for re%ious> 
choice, but, whi^nan in^taqpe occurred, it was .generally, 
connected; with such disobedience to civiro«d?rs, rebel-, 
lious language and insulting deportment, .as were^ justly 
obnoxious to punishment. And to chastise- fer the^de^ 
portmeat*and to tolerate the faith was a r^cer distinction > 
than the ignorant multitude were ready^ to make. . 

Moreover, in, the state of things, there was no altema* 
tive betv^een opposition, on the paitof t^e rulers, to 
popery, and a strongly implied i appfpbatioiu It was : 
impossible for the chiefs to maintain a neutral fiosition^ 
The idesi of; neutrality or middle groii^d, in such a 
case, was foreign to all the notions of the people.. 
To leave an important matter tp the people, to judge 
and act for lliemselves in , regard to it,implying neither 
approbation npr displeasure, was in the midst of such 
views and sentiments as prev^uled; an utter impossibility. 
The chiefs' did .not wish to approve of popery and ^recom- 
mend it to the poaplfi ; thf ir crUj/ altemativ§y tb^n, was 
to oppose it^ ' -. 

-Rut, the difficulty of the case did iiiot^d here, for^ 
itis to be remarked again,' that from the days of Kekua-^ 
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okalani down, one ofntbe-steraMt'Mwstif the kingdoni 
had ever been against idolatry and the tabus. Idols were 
not overthroim and tbetabus erased^ without a hazard^ 
ous and bloody battle. The necessity of such a battle 
gave strength to the law wUdi. followed the victory— 
9iat idols should be burned^ tUb^tabiis>4PhouId be disre- 

Srded ; and that whosoever- should attempt to revive 
^ one.orrthe other, should be regnrded as aiding the 
vanquished' causQ. of Kekuaokalam, andlliiMe to punish- 
ment. The law,. of course, had itssorigin before the ar« 
rival of Protestant missionaries, and was founded upon 
the very strongest oA their national feeihig^ — their wrath 
against idols and tabua>. under which they had suffered 
the severest thraldom, and to destroy whi^.they had 
^riled their lives. 

* Their word for idolatry, ii hfXMHinakii^ compounded 
of Hpomana, signifying to attribute superhuman 
power or efficacy, to reverence, to worship ; and kUy 
image,, device, picture or representation. When the 
Papal priests opened their room Sdrrworship and! exhib- 
ited; their- forms and ceremonies:^. bowing before iomges, 
pictures and crucifixes, they exckutnediat once; ^Ittis h&<h 
nianafttfi>' Audi when the priests^ enjcnned abstinence 
from meat? on certain days, the natives remarked!;: 'This 
i$ anotb^rrform of tabu.' Cariosityv wa»^ ^c»ted4 The 
King went to obserw for himself. Kaahumanu also 
and other high chiefs<went to see for them^e{ves^ and to 
form an opinion, and. the united; impressioniof all was, 
that the l^apal form > of worship was very much like their 
old heathen system. Theyattipronounced it to be, ho<h 
rnoMkii, (worship of pictures, jsy mbols etc., as their term 
signifies^ and, of course, to be • obuoxious to one of the 
strictest laws of the land. Soon,, some persons were 
f<mDd;going over to the hOomanakUi and when called to 
account for doing so, they appeared to assume an attitude 
of opposition and defiance, like that before manifested 
by Kekuaokalani and his party. Is it strange therefore 
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that they were re^rded as crimioab and. treated as such?. 

It m^y be added, that, converts' to Romanism occa«* 
stoned much embanassmentin the aflfairs of government.. 
The papal priestsi it has been seen,, upheld the high, 
claims of Boki ;. and after his death adhered to Liliha> 
his wife, who,, also, meditated a revolution and went sp 
far as to • fill the fori with'armed.men. Their disciples 
wouldnaturally, andifor more reasons thanone.be found 
iothe ranks of the opposing party. It was the. side of 
intemperance, licentiousness and opposition^ all which 
things are congenial to corrupt humaUi nature.. 

Embarrassment arose also in another, way. The "Kto* 
testant religion having been first introduced at the island» 
andi enriiraced by. the chiefs and people, a cectain con* 
nection, as before described, had naturally and pexhags 
unavoidably, grown up between it and the government. 
In. consequence sof this connection^ it became customary^ 
for the chiefs to make certain requisitions of the people 
genecallyin favorof Pl'otestant.institutions. For instance, 
the> people of a particular, districior island are ordered 
by the chiefs. to. erect a meeting house; the Papal. pariy, 
of course^, refuse, for to assistin such a work would.be 
aiding^ the Brptestants ; they, are commanded to assiat 
in erecting a« school house, they object,. for the school 
is likely.' t3 be taught by a Protestant teacher; theyrare 
fequired<to send, their children to school, they, reifuse 
for the same treason and < prefer that their cbildrenshoold 
grow up not knowing how to read or write. These have, 
also, occiured many instances, in which persons, when 
called upon to assist in supporting schools, have declared 
themselves Papists, for the mere purpose of being ex- 
empted from a light taxation. These developementa 
were not so considerable as to occasion much trouble in 
the days of Kaahumanu, but, for the last few years have 
been very perplexing both to the rulers and the mass (tf 
the people. 
. Agaiui Papal priests^ not having permission to reside 
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go the ishndS) were not authorized to perform 
and. yet marriages performed by Protestant ministers 
were pronounced by them to, be invalid. Their di« 
ciplesy of course, Wiere>thrown> into ciscumstances natu- 
rally leading to^much unpleasant controversy-»-a contro- 
versy too breaking out in opposition^to the* laws of the 
land. 

The use- of ardent spirits was forbidden by the laws 
of the land, but, there have not been wanting those a^ 
mongthe Papal priests, who countenanced the use of it,, 
both by example and precept. Indeed a criminal under 
punishment for dealing in^ ardent spirits and for adultery 
could be at the same time a good Bjoman Catholic — a 
position, which>the chiefs, simple minded and unacquaint- 
ed with the inconsistencies of the world, were not able to^. 
interpret. 

Once more, the chiefs had been told by foreign visit'^ 
ors and residents, and by some, doubtless, of the Pro- 
testant missionaries, that in whatever countries the* Ror 
man Catholics became numerous^ they were not stow tfy> 
aim at the exercise- of civil authority, and to become in- 
deed, the rjulers of the land : — that if they should gain a 
permanent footing at the Sandwich Islands, the power4* 
of the king and chiefs would be insecure and: the govern-^, 
ment exposed to revolution. The attachment of the- 
Romanists to the cause of Boki hadialready given ground^ 
for such a suggestion. 

Taking all these considerations intOv account, is iti 
slmnge, that Hawaiian chiefs resorted to punishment t» 
stay the progress of Romanism ? Punishment was 
certainly a ver^ unwise policy, and so far as it was iiir 
flicted, for religious choice, (^and io«some instance it seems: 
to have ^been inflicted for that reason in part at least) 
it was a violation of some of the most invaluable princi- 
ples of humanity and civiliasation. It is deeply to be 
regretted that such a course of treatment was in any 
ipstMPe adopted. Yet who can assert, taking all Uhu 
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eirciimstances into accoual:, that such a ccMune neeesn^ 
rtljr implied in the gonEetnlnent any other than the most 
upright and benevoleol motives. Peniecutioa for relig- 
ious choice, whea tiewed in the abstract, conveys aii> 
impression the^ toMi unwelcome and abhorceni. The? 
punishment inflicted on Romanists at the SandivichTlj»^ 
lands, when viewed under all the attending, circuipstan- 
ces, loses almost altogether the character of persecution, 
aad becomes more a subject for legjret dian for abhor- 
nence and censure. 

With these explanatory lemarks we nelusD to the nar- 
rative. The Roman Catholic priests wene lepeatedly 
admonished by Gic^ernment that they had no permission 
to remain at the islands, and that they must seek an op- 
portunity to leave. At length, at a councilof the chiefs 
in April, 18dl,.a formai order for their departure was. 
delivered to them; in writings M. Bachelot litates the 
fact, and that the order was handed ti> him by Kaikio- 
ewa. How far they endeavored to comply with the or- 
der, may be seen from< iSu Baciielot's own account, as 
fublished in the <Annalbof the Propagation of the Faiths' 
vol. 10, pa^e. 370. 

^^That we might appear to yield .in some degree to 
the demands of the chiefs, and to avoid irritating them,, 
we took care, when any vessel was about to depart, ta 
request, in writing, of the captain, a gratuitous passage. 
We did this in respect to several^ and as they knew our 
injl^ntions, they an^wei^d us alto in writingj and ab- 
solutely refused: togiant our request ; for no captain was; 
willing to engage in executing; the sentence pronounced, 
against us." 

'^ A short time afterward9,.a Pirussian vessel arrived, the- 
(mptain^of which.broug^t presents from the king of Prus- 
aia,. to the young king of the SandV^ich Islands. The 
arrival of this vessel furnbhed an occasionfor a new at- 
tempt to compel us to leave the . archipelago. The gov* 
ernpr of Hawaii rse-appeared^ 'Here,! saidi he to iiie,/it 
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9 ship ftom near your own cMntry^ It will conduct 
3roa to your own iBtni.^ 'What you «ay is reasonable/ 
I replied, ^but wlib will pay my {Nissage 1 I came here 
with nothiiig but my body and the wotd of God; my 
heart has not1»een upon the things of tiiis world; I have 
amassed no money.' < Perhaps h^ will take you for no^ 
thing.' ^ It. is, possible; but ask faim yourself, and we 
shidl see.' Kuakini retired with this answer. Hie cap- 
tain came to see us; I explained to him our situation; 
he obligingly offered to receive us on board of his yes* 
sel, if we wished to depurt; but if not, he told us to make 
an application to him in writing, and to dictate the an* 
swer which we wished him to make ; which was done. 
The governor of Hawaii also went to see him, and urged 
him to tske charge of us. The Prussian Captain answer- 
ed him, that he would do it with pleasure, but that be- 
fore M. Patrick and I could come on board, he must 
be paid five thousand dollars, (more than twenty-five 
thousand francs.) The poor governor had a great desire 
to rid himsdf of us, but he was still more anxious to keep 
his money. He was therefore obliged to abandon his 
project" 

The government soon found that there was no proba- 
bility that the priests wouH avail themselves of any 
opp<Htunity to leave the islands. What was to be done? 
To force them to embrace an opportunity might be in- 
terpreted into severity and persecution. The mildest 
measure that could be chosen, consistent with the order 
that had been {(tven, was the one which recommended 
itself as the wisest and best. The Government fitted 
out a vesse] of its own, tte brig Waverly, at its own ex- 
pense — an expense very considerable for Hawaiian chiefs 
-r-put it under the command} of a competent Captain, 
caused, the priests to embark without force, and kindly 
carried them to the coast of California. . The published 
order for their laying the islands is as follows ; 

*^ This is our reason for sending away the French- 
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Published reasons for sending them away. 

men. In th^ first place 4he chiefs never assented to 
their dwelling at Oahv, and when 4hey turned away 
some of our people to stand o|^[)osed to us, then we 
said to them, return to the country whence ye came. 

At several ditferent times we gave them that order, 
and again in speaking to 4bem we said, '^ Go away, 
ye Frenchmen, we allow you three months to get ready;'' 
butthc^y did not, go during the three months but re* 
mained eight months, saying, ^' We have no vessel to 
return in;" — therefore we pi^t tliem on board our own 
vessel to carry them to a place where the service is like 
their own. 

Because their doings are different from ours, aatid W 
cause we cannot agree, therefore we send away these 
men. 

(Signed.) KAAHUMANU. 

Oahu. Dec. 7, 1831. 

To this order Captain Sumner's Oommission may be 
properly added; 

'<I, Kauikeaouli, king of the Sandwich Islands^ and 
Kaahumanu, and Kuakini Governor of Oahu, do hereby 
commission William Sumner commander of the Brig 
Waverly, now lying in Oabn, to receive on board two 
French Gendemen and fheir goods or whatever they 
may have to bring on board, and to proceed to California, 
and land them safe on shore with every thing belonging 
to them, where they may subsist, iemd then to retnmback 
to the Sandwich Inlands. 

(Signed,) KAUIKEAOULI, (L. S.) 

KAAHUMANU, 
GOV. KUAKINI. 
Oahu, Nov. fr, 1831, 

** When all was ready, Kaahumanu, the dueen Re- 
gent, u>ent to them hetHlfy and took them by the hand 
and told them, as they had disregarded their laws &c, 
for a long time, that they must now leave: that a veaael 
was ready with orders to land them safely on the Spanish 
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<coafit, where the people were all of their own religious 
deDomiRatioii) afad diat there they would lie among 
their friends ; that she had come herself to see the order 
executed, that there might be no occasion to say they 
had been treated unkindly." 

The brig sailed Dec 1831 > and arrived on the coast 
of California in about one month, Jan. 1832. Captain 
Sumner's Commission, it mi^y be seen, required him to 
land them stfely, and where they might subsist If the 
-commission was not AalfiUed, it certainly was not the 
fault of the government. But, from M. Bachelot's own 
account, it would seett, Aat he found but little reason 
to complain, in his letter in the << Aniids" vol. 10, p. 
362, be says: 

'^ The American consid had informed the governor 
general of Califomni of the effiHts which were made to 
expel us £rom l)ie Sandwich archipelago, and had a»ked 
him if be would receive us, if we should be sent to his 
territory, l^e governor had answered, that we should 
not only be well received, but very useful. Hie prefect 
<tf the missions and another Franciscan fadier had also 
written lo us, and besought us not to seek for any other 
asylum. They informed us of their advanced age, their 
infirmities, their small ntimber, and their consequent 
need of us." 

Further extracts might be made, in which he informs 
us, that before they were landed, the captain sent infor- 
mation of their arrival to a farmer in the neighborhood, 
who knew who they were, and who had transmitted 
supplies to them while tliev were at Honolulu ; that the 
farmer first visited themon boaid, and then sent a young 
man to take care of their baggage; that the young vMk 
suf^lied them with provisions, and slept with them by 
the side of an uninhabaled hut at n^ht. They wei^ 
soon welcomed to the bouses of their fellow mission^ 
aries. 

After the departuie of the Catfaoiie priests, Kaahu^ 
32 
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' Renewed efforts of the chiefs to suppress Romanism. 

manu saw best to prohibit, even in stricter terms than 
before, the practice of Roman Catholic ceremonies by 
natives of the islands. It was declared, that if any chief 
should practice those rites, such a chief would be regard- 
ed as rebelling against the government; that if any land- 
holder should favor that form of worship, his lands 
should be taken from him ; and that if any common sub- 
ject should persevere in the practice of those ceremonies, 
he should be punished. 

Such orders, of course, had no effect to diminish the 
number of Romanists, but, only to make their worship 
a little more secret. Soon a company were discovered 
practicing their ceremonies at Laepohaku. They were 
brought to trial and sentenced to hard labor — to work on 
the stone wall at Waikiki. Some of the company were 
males and some were females. They were compelled 
to labor together at the same work of building stone 
wall. In the state of society here, there was nothing pe- 
culiarly severe or degrading in the kind of work; men, 
women, and children being, at that time, frequently called 
out, without crime, to do such kind of labor. All of the 
names of the persons punished I have not been able to 
obtain. Some of them were Uheke, Mahaoi, Kauka- 
abo, Mokunui, Kikima and Nanakea. One of their 
number died whilst they were employed at that work-the 
wife of Nanakea— but, not, it is believed, in consequence 
of the work which she was required to do. The U. S. 
Frigate Potomac arrived at Honolulu whilst these per- 
sons were at work on the wall, and Commodore Downs 
very humanely and properly interfered in their behalf, 
representing to the government the injustice, impdicy 
and cruelty of punishing any persons for their religious 
choice. Several circumstances combined with the ad- 
vice of Com. Downs, leading to the liberation of th€ 
Romanists. 

Kaahumanu I. had died a few weeks before. Con- 
fusion began to be felt in the government. Kinau 
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OF Kaahumanu U, had st that time scarcely authority 
enough to enforce laws against crime, and still less, if 
there had been a disposition, to enforce any measure 
' against the Romanists.. For a number of years therefore 
no such punishment was inflicted. 

A Catholic priest, whose name is Robert Walch, ar- 
rived at Honolulu on the 30th of September 1836, in 
the brig Garafilia, from Valparaiso. He was forbidden 
by Kaahumanu II, the Premier and governess, to be- 
come a residfsnt at the islands, on the ground that 
teachers of the same faith had already been sent away. 
The English Consul interposed, claiming a residence for 
Mr. Walch, on the plea, of his being a British subject. 
Kinau continued to refuse, and informed Mr. Walch 
that he must leave the isbnds in the vessel in which he 
came. Mr. Walch proceeded from the presence of the 
governess to the Roman Catholic mission house,, deter- 
mined to claim a residence as a British subject, irrespec- 
tive of his clerical character. The commander of the 
Garafilia. received orders from the governess not to land 
the baggage of Mr. Walch; which orders were dis- 
regarded. Mr. Walch received frequent notice from 
the governess to leave the islands, but, on account of 
the inefficiency of the government on the one hand, and 
the protection of the British Consul on the other, he 
continued to reside. He was prevented from preaching 
to the natives and from holding any meetings of public 
worship. 

. In March 1837, Messrs. Bachelot and Short, who 
had been sent to California, at an expense very consid- 
•erable to the Sandwich Islands' government, embarked 
the second time for these shores, and arrived, in the 
brig Clementine on the 17th of April 1837. They 
landed without delay. Mr. Short says, in his published 
account, that he endeavored to land without being re- 
cognized, and that for that purpose he had suffered his 
bie^Kd to grow long and wore a broad brimmed hat^ 
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and that as socm a3 he ceeeMd the wharf, he took a 
round about path to his fovmec cesidience. Both Mr. 
Short and M. Bacheiot^ however, were immediately re-^ 
cognized by the natives, and report being carried to> 
the proper authorities of their arrival^ (fuey wen <Mtleredl 
to return without dielay to the vessel ia which they 
came. 

It was said^ that they did nol come to reside, bul 
only to remain till they could (Hioeure a passage to some 
other port. But, they themselves state very distinctly 
in the ^^ Annals " thai their object was to i^emain here 
if possible^ The chie& suspected this to be the real 
oUect, and as might be supposed, felt strongly on the 
subject. They remembered the vast amount of trouble, 
the four years of procrastinatioa and tfie considerable 
expense which had att^nded their removal They were 
exceedingly averse that this trouble ami expense should 
be renewed* 

The priests had come back to fi!x themselves upoa 
the islands if possible against the known wishes of the 
authorities ; for M. Bachelot says ki prospect of return-^ 
ing^ ^^ according to all' probability we shal) be treated as 
enemies." Th^ troubfe at which the government had 
been to carry them to California geive tfiem good reasoa 
for such aft opinion. They knew ^t they were je-. 
turning in violation of the laws of the islands ; and the 
controllers of the vessel^ being residents of Honolulu,, 
were fully aware that such was the fact. 

The government, therefore, ordered the* priests to re-^ 
turn on board, and ordered the Captain and Mr Dudoit 
tho owner, to receive them on boaqd^ before any part of 
the cargo except the deck load, consisting^ of horses,, 
was discharged. Day after day the priest and the- 
own)er of the vessel were called before the ^jhiefs, the- 
case was argued and the orders were insisted upon^ 
Those orders were disregarded, and the vessel was being 
fitted f<^ sea a^d, Qparly r^ady V^. sail,, whpn po^itji.ve 
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orders were - received from the king then at Maui^ to 
have the men put on board. 

^ In pursuance of these positive orders, an officer of 
the police with three or foar subalterns proceeded to 
the residence of the missionaries eoncerned, and told 
them that the orders of the king were for them to go at 
once en board. 

After waiting apon them witb great kindness for 
several hours without the least violence being used or 
ioffinred to the last, they attended the officer to the 
wharf. Before, however, stepping into the boat to 
which they were civilly pointed, one of them said to 
the officer, ^ Touch us, touch us' — which was repeated 
several times both by the missionary and the sarround- 
ing natives or other l^standers; when, to avoid im- 
portunity perhaps,^ he brushed his hand over the arm of 
each and afforded instant satisfaction to the mission- 
aries, who without fwrther hesitation, stepped into the 
boat and were taken along side the vessel." 

They remained on board the brig for several weeks, 
the owner having in the mean time abandoned it on 
pretence of its having been forcibly taken possession of 
by the government. A very minute account of this 
transaction i» given in the letter of Kauikeaouli or Ka- 
mehameha III, king of these islands, to William lY, 
then king of Great Britain, a copy of which letter is 
preserved. -~- 

July 8th, a British ship of was arrived; and on the 
10th, a French ship of war came,, alsov into port Tlie 
English Captain ^mandied at once that the priests 
should be permitted to kndi, which demand being re* 
fttsed, he wenti trough Ae form, no resistance being oi*- 
fieredV of what was calted '^le-capturing" the brig, an4 
of placing the Catholic priests on shore. Soon how- 
ever an avrangisment was negotiated, to which the 
English and French Captains and the government of 
the islands were- panties, by whidi the f riests were to 

8a» 
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be alloived. to remain on shore till an opportunity should 
oflfer of going to some other civilized part of the worlds 
la thermean time they were not to be allowed to pros- 
^yte. The following, is. the stipulation of the French 
Captain : 

Honolulu July. 21, 1837. 

The undersigned Captain of the ship, commander of 
the French Frigate Venus, promises in the name of M. 
BAchelot^ that he will seize the first favorable opportonity 
which 0^6]:^ to quit these islands tP go either to Slanila, 
liima, Valparaiso or any civilized part of the world, and 
in case such, an one is not present^d^ on the arrival o£ the 
first French man-of-war which visits these islands, he shall 
he received on board. In the mean time Bachelot shal) 
not preach. 

A. Du Petit Thouars*, 
Post Capt. Commanding 
French, frigate Venus. 

The English. Captain entered into a stipulation for 
Mr Short of substantially the same import. A few 
days aftei:, the following treaty or rather substitute for a 
treaty, Capt. Thouars saying^ that he was not invested 
with authority to make a treaty, was made between 
France and the Islands :, 

Honolulu Sandwich Isles, July ^, 183^ 

Treaty between the king of the French, Louis Phi- 
Uppe I. represented by the Captain, A. Du Petit 
Thouars, and tke king of the Sar^'ich Islands, 
Kamehameha ML 

» 

There shall be perpetual peace and amity between 
the French and the inhabitants of the Sandwich Isles. 

The French, shall go and come fteely in the states 
wjiich compose the government of the Sandwich Isles. 

Thpy shall be received; and protected there, and 
shall enjoy the same advantages which the subjects of 
the most favored, nation, enjoy. 
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Subjects of the king of the Sandwich Isles shall 
equally come iota France, shalL be seceived and protect*- 
ed there as the most favored foreigners. 

(Signed,) Kambh^oeha IIL 

A. D(j Petit TnouARSi. 
Captain Commander of the French frigate Venus* 

In October folloiiving,. Mr Short embraced an oppor^- 
timity to leaVe the islands- for Valparaiso. He sailed 
in the brig Peru. 

Three days after, Not. Sd, the ship Europa appear^ 
ed off the anchorage, halving on board three Spanish 
Refugees, and also Louts Maigret, a Ft^nch Catholic 
priest, and J. C. Murphy, a layman, said to be connected 
with the Catholic mission. The refugees were allowed 
to land as soon as they made known their condition, &nd 
their object in coming to the islands. 

Kinau or Kaahumanu II, Premier, sent a tetter to 
Messrs Maigret and Murply, inquiring of them their of- 
fice or anocatioB and their intention in coming to the 
islands, as they had givea no information on these points 
like the Refugees above named. An answer was re- 
ceived from M. Maigret in which he says nothing of his 
(^ce, but states it to be his object to remain at the is- 
lands only for a time, till opportunity might present of 
going to the Marquesas or Dangerous Archipelago. 
Thje,answer was brought by Mr. fhidoit, acting as 
French consul. <<Kinau earnestly inquired of Mr. Du- 
doit if M- Maigret was a priest, and he frankly declared 
that be was. She said he had concealed that ihct. Mr. 
Dudoit said, M. Maigret told him he was afraid he 
should not be permitted to land if it was known that he 
was a priest« Mr^ Dudoit added ; I told him he ought 
not to have done so«" 

A long 6onver8ation> ensued, in which the Premier 
firmly refused ta allow M. Maigret to land, unless he 
would give security to depart within some stipulated 
time, and in the mean time to abstain from attempting 
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to propagate his feith, A detailed account of the corres- 
pondeQceandproceecbng may be seen in the Polynesian 
Vol./2, No. 22. 

M. Maigret did not acceed to the teems* pvoposedl 
He procuved the schooner Hoooiulu, and embarked upom 
it, to depait foi other islancte. M. Bachelot sailed with 
him. He was ia ill heaiUh art tlie time of saiUng^ He 
had been in feeble health for some time with a cbiome 
affection, but, I am informed on good authority,, that 
being somewhat impro^ved,. his attending physician gare 
on this occasion a certifix^te of his^ being, in a proper 
condition for a sea voyage. Cbniaury to the expecta- 
tion of his friends, he died at sea. Mr. Murphy being 
declared by the British consul not to be a priest was 
allowed to land. 

After the departure of Messrs Maigret and Bachelot^. 
the govecnment issued an. ordinance, dated Dec. !&.. 
1837, prohibiting the teachi^ofthe ^* peculiarities of 
the Pope's refigion" and the exhibition of its ceremo- 
nies, and anno«ineing that no teacher of that cdigioik 
would be aBowed to residle m the islands. 

During these years of trouble and perpl^i^, whiBt 
on the one hand tiie Fstpal missionaries were endeavor- 
ing to gain a resi&nce at Ae islands,, and; o«i the- other, 
the king and efaiefe wexe strtigg^ng to frustrate the at- 
tempt, it is deepljr to he regretted, that more instan- 
ces occurred of persons being punished: for adhering to 
Papal rites and eeremonies. Resident foreigners of 
whatever faith were in no instance molested, but some 
natives of the islands were truly oppressed and treated 
with severity, 

In 1836, several persons were arrested and sentenced 
to perform hard labor, Uke criminals guilty of theft or 
adultery. A man, whose name was Paele, was treated 
with more severity than others, and because, as is said, he 
used very insolent and abusive language to the judges at 
the time of investigation. He was compelled to per* 
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Ibrm the office of scavenger — was required to do work 
of the most degrading aod , leathsome kind, and wa& 
sometimes confined by a chain.. One of two others, in 
the course of that and the following year, were senten- 
ced to perform the same kind of work. In 1838, there 
were additional instances of punishment — the men were 
I3quired to cut and draw stone or to build walls, and 
the females to act as scavengeis. lune 15th 1838, a 
large company were brought to trial from the distant 
disuict of Waianae. Through the representations and 
influence of Mr. Richards Ihey were all dismissed 
without punishment,, except a few individuals who had 
exhibited disobedience in civil matters to the officers^ 
and rulers. These latter persons only were punished. 

Mr. Richards, formerly a protestant missionary, being 
at this time dismissed from the mission, had become 
teacher to the king and ehie£sk He took am early op- 
portunity and special pains to communicate instruction 
on the subject of religious toleration. The result was 
soon apparent. On the 17th of June of the same year 
(1839^) the King issued orders to his chiefs, that na 
further punishment should be inflicted, that the chiefs 
should confine themselves to the use of moral suasion 
in their efforts to reclaim* the Roman Catholic pro-^ 
selytes, and that if any were confined or laboring they 
should be set at liberty. 

This order of the king may not have been promulga- 
ted so as to have been generally understood at Hono- 
lulu till several days afterward, for it seems that after 
its date, two females were punished at that place, one 
by being tied to a tree and another to the post of a shed 
in uncomfortable positions. A resident foreigner, Mr. 
Hooper, saw the females in their sufiering condition 
and made known the case to Mr. Bingham, one of thor 
protestant missionaries of the place. Mr. Bingham,, 
knowing the prohibitory order of the King, couldi scarce- 
ly credit the report,, bpt went ipinaediat^sly tp the gov*^. 
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ernor and informed him of the illegal actsr of which he 
had heard, and the governor as soon as informed, caused 
the females to be released, for, as the king says in a 
letter hereafter to be noticed, '* they were not confined 
by order of the chiefs," but by officers who had not at 
the time become hiliv informed. 

It may be well here to notice, since much has been 
said on the subject, what kind of influence, if any, the 
protestant missionaries used in respect to the expulsion 
of the Roman Catholic priests from the islands, and how 
they viewed the punishment of native converts for ad- 
hering to that form of worslup* 

Soon after the proceedings of Ckpt. I^place took 
place, which are soon to be narrated, the United States 
Consul addressed a letter to the king of these islands, ma- 
king certain inquiries on the point before us — the in- 
fluence of the protestant missionaries on the afiairs of 
government. His letter and the answer of the king 
are as follows: 

[The United States Consul to the KingJ 

United States Consulate^ Sandtoich Jalanda, Oct 
26, 1839. 

Sir: — As the opinion seems to be to some extent 
entertained, that American citizens residing in the 
Sandwich Islands as missionaries under the patronage 
of an incorporated institution of the United States, have 
exerted a controlling influence upon the framers of the 
laws of this country, I have very respectfully to inquire> 
if they have ever had any voice in the passage of laws 
aflecting the interests of other foreigners ; and particu- 
larly whether they have ever had any thing; to do in the 
measures adopted by your government, for the preven- 
tion of the introduction of the Catholic reli^on into 
the country ; and whether, in the treatment which ha^ 
been shown to any subject of the government of France, 
they have directly oi indirectly recommended the course- 
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pursued by your government; and also, whether^ in 
the attempts made under your authority to suppress the 
public exercise of the Roman Catholic religion en the 
part of your own subjects, they have countenanced 
those attempts. If they have in any of these respects 
controlled the action of yoUr government, will you be 
pleased to inform me, very explicitly, in what manner 
and to wh^t extent. An early reply will be a favor. 
With the highest considerations, I have the honor to be. 
Your Majesty's most obedient servant, 

P. A. Brinsmade, United States Consul. 

[The King to the United States Consul.] 

Kauwila House, preseni residence of the king of Ha-- 

waii, Oct. 28, 1839. 

My respects to you, the American Consul: — 

I have received your letter, asking questions respect- 
ing the American missionaries, supposed by some to re-» 
guiate the acts of my government under me. I, 
together with the chiefs under me, now clearly declare 
to you, that we do not see any thing in which your 
questions are applicable to the American missionaries. 
From the time the missionaries first arrived, they have 
asked liberty to dwell in these islands. Communicating 
instructbn in letters, and delivering the word of God, 
has been their business. 

They were hesitatingly permitted to remain by the 
chiefs of that time, because they were said to be aboiit 
to take away the country. We exercised forbearance, 
however, and protected all the missionaries; and as 
they frequently arrived in this country, we permitted 
them to remain in this kingdom, because they asked it; 
and when we saw the excellence of their labors, then 
some of the chiefs and people turned to them in order 
to be instructed in letters, for those things were in our 
opinion' really true. 
When the priests of the Romish religion landed at 
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these idands, ^e^ did not first make known to us their 
desire to dwell on die islands, and also their business. 
There was not a clear understanding with this company 
of priests, as there was with that; because they landed 
in the country secretly^ without Kaabumanu's hearing 
any thing about their remaining here. 
. When the mimber o) the followers of the Romish 
religion became considerable, certain captains of whale- 
.ships told Kaahumanu of the evil of this way ; and thus 
Capt. D — informed me of a great destruction in Britain 
in ancient time, and that his ancestors died in that 
slaughter<, and be thought a like work would soon be 
done here. That was the company who informed us of 
the evil oY the Romish religion ; and also a certain 
French man of war, and a certain British mcui of war 
approved of what we did. 

Inasmuch as I do not know of the American mis* 
sionaries having had any thing to do in my business 
with my chiefs, I have therefore inquired of them, the 
chiefs, and they say, no, in the same manner aa I now 
say no, to you. 

Some of them, however, have told me of having 
known certain things done by certain missionaries, viz : 
what Mr. Bingham said to Kaahumanu : '< I have seen 
some peojJe made to serve at hard labor on account of 
their having worshipped according to the Romish re- 
ligion. Whose thought is that ? '' Kaahumanu said to 
him, "Mine." Then he that spake to her objected 
quickly, saying. " It is not proper for you to do thus> 
for you have no law that will apply." When lie said 
that, then Kaahumanu immediately replied to him with 
great stren|;tb. " The law respecting iddatry ; , for 
their worship is like that which we have ftMrsaken." 
Mr. Clark also, and Mr. Chamberlain spoke to Kinau, 
while Kaahumanu was yet alive, afid objected to said 
conduct ; and afterwards, Dr. Judd. And at a certain 
time Mr. Bingham and Mr. Bishop disputed strongly 
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with Kinau, on account of the wrong of pfunishing those 
of the Romish religion. 

And now, in Kekauhiohi's time, Mr. Richards dispu- 
ted strongly with Kekuanaoa, urging the entire abolition 
of that thing, at)d that kindness should be bestowed 
on them, that they might be pleaded, giving th^m also 
an instructor to teach them the tight way ; and thus 
also he said to Kekauluohi and to me. 

And afterwards, when Mr. Bingham heard by Mr. 
Hooper that certain women were confined in irons at 
the tort, he went immediately and made known to Ke- 
kuanaoa the wickedness of their confinement for that 
thing ; and" when Kekuanaoa heard it, he immediately 
sent a man, and afterwards went himself to the fort, to 
set the prisoners free ; for their confinement was not by 
order of the chiefs. 

Should it be said by accufeeirs, that American mis- 
sionaries are the authors of one law of the kingdom, 
the law respecting the sale of rum, or if not, that they 
have urged it strongly^ 1 would say, a number of cap- 
tains of whale ships commenced that thing ; thousands 
of my own pfeople supported them; and when my chiefs 
saw that it was a ^ood thing, they requested me to do 
accofi^ing to the petition of that company; and when I 
saw that it Was really an excellent thing, then I chose 
that as a rule of my kingdom. 

But that thing which you speak to me of, that they 
act with us, or overrule our acts, we deny it^ it is 
iiot so. 

We think that perhaps these are their real <crimes: — 
Their teaching us knowledge; their living with us, and 
sometimes translating between us and foreigners ; their 
not taking the sword into their hand, and saying to us 
with power, stop, punish not the worshippers in the 
Romish religion. 

But, to stand at variance with, and to conline that 
company, they havte never spoken like that, ditoce the 
33 
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time of Kaahumanu I, down lo the time tl^at the 
Romish priest was confined on board the Europii. 

I think, perhaps these things are not clear to you. It 
would perhaps be proper, therefore, that the American 
missionaries should be examined before you and Com- 
modore Read, and us also. 

Thus I have written you, with respect, 

(Signed) Kamehaheha III. 

This letter of the king is deliberate, official and ex- 
plicit, and seems to stand in need of but few additional 
remarks. In what I shall add, there will be advantage 
in considering the two points separately, the expulsion 
of the Catholic priests, and the punishment of native 
converts for adhering to that faith. 

In regard to the first point, the expulsion of the Ro- 
man Catholic priests, what influence did the protestant 
missionaries exert? Is it asserted that we represented 
their doctrines as erroneous, and their ceremonies as 
little or no better than the ancient idolatry of the is* 
lands? Such instructions were indeed communicated. 
Is it asserted that we gave the chiefs and people some- 
thing of the history of the church of Rome, including 
such portions as the Council of Trent and the opera- 
tions of the inquisition ? . All that was done. Is it said 
that we told the chiefs that in all lands where Roman- 
ists became the majority, they were prone to wield the 
civil power and to become the rulers of the country ? 
Such suggestions were made. 

But the main question returns, which is, did the 
Protestant missionaries advise the king and chiefs to 
send away the Catholic priests from the islands ? 

It may be said unhesitatingly that such advice was 
never given by the Protestant missionaries as a body. 
It irthe practice of the Protestant missionaries to have 
a general meeting once a year, when all important mat- 
ters in which the whole body are concerned are deba- 
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ted and decided upon by a vota of the majority. At 
such a meeting the question of giving advice to the 
government to send away the Romanists was once 
brought forward for discussion. 

It was mantained, on the one hand, that it was right 
and expedient for the rulers to send away that class of 
persons, and that if the chiefs should ask the opinion of 
any one of our number in the case, that it would be 
proper for him to give it. It was argued that the gov* 
emment was patriarchal — that the rulers were in a 
measure enlightened, but that the mass of the people 
were exceedingly ignorant and credulous, and exposed 
to any evil or delusion that might come in upon them, — 
that in such circumstances, where the people were not 
in a condition to judge for themselves, it was the duty 
of the rulers to exclude false teachers — and that it was 
proper for us, if asked, to reply, that, in our opinion, it 
was right and proper for them to do so. The case was 
illustrated thus: Mr. T. has a family of children, whose 
principles are not fixed and whose judgments are not 
mature. These children are kept within an inclosure^ 
away from pernicious influences and fake instructors. 
False teachers intrude and Mr. T. excludes them. He 
judges for his children, and decides that it is not time 
for them to be exposed to the wiles and misrepresenta- 
tions of errorists. It was maintained, that this people, 
just emerging from darkness, were in the condition of 
such children, and that the rulers sustained the re- 
sponsibility of such a father, and that it was proper for us 
to instruct them that such was their relation to the peo* 
pie and such their responsibility. 

On the other hand, it was contended, that it was a 
dangerous principle to admit, that rulers had a right in 
any case to judge for the people in matters of religion, 
and that though there might be great and serious evils 
immediately resulting to the people, in allowing the 
Catholic priests to reside,, yet^ such a permission might 
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possibly be the best coarse in the end — that, all things 
considered, it was best for the world, notwithstanding 
many incidental evils, that there should, be a freedom 
for all classes of persons^ including both true and false 
teacherSj to ran to and' fro, and to inculcate their 
opinions — ^that the f ulers, in excluding the Romanists 
to secure a present benefit to their people, might be 
violating a principle of freedom which was of immense 
value to the world — that, moreover, such a measure 
might possibly- ];eact, and in a series of years occasion 
more evil to Uie nation than could be* counterbalanced 
by any immediate advantage. 

Such> was the substance of the arguments on the 
one side and on the other, and after 9ome deliberation, 
it appearing evident to all, notwithstanding a difference 
of views on. some points, that it was not best for us as a 
mission to give advice to the chiefs in the case, the 
subject was dismissed. 

Here the question returns, did the protestant mis^ 
,sionaries aa individuals give advice to the lulers to 
send away the Roman Catholic priests from the islands? 
In reply it may be said, that the great majority of the 
protestant missionaries were never so situated as to have 
their opinioiii asked on the subject. Scattered here and 
there over the whole group of islands, they seldom saw 
the chief rulers of the nation, and when they did meet 
them once or twice a year, for an hour or two, were not 
on such terms of familiarity and confidence as to 
have their opinions sought on a subject of such import. 
Of the few members of the mission then, who were 
ever called upon by the chiefs to give advice in regard 
t6 the Roman Catholic priests, did any of those persons 
advise the rulers to send them away ? Within these 
limits, the answer is plain, some individuals did, when 
inquired of by the chiefs, give it as their opinion that 
the rujers had a right to send away the Roman Catholic 
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priests, as persoM dangerous to the government and to 
the best interests of the nation. 

The second point remains to be noticed, the punish- 
ment of Romitn Catholic converts; — how was such 
treatment regarded by the protestant missionaries? In 
the first place,^ it may be said, that the great majority of 
the protestant missionaries, had no knowledge, except a 
vague report from time to time, that Roman Catholic 
converts were suffering punishment. All the instances 
of punishment were at Honolulu oft Oahu, and the sta- 
tions on the other islands stand related to Honolulu, in 
respect to frequency of communication, no nearer cer- 
tainly than Mew Orleans, St Louis and Portland do, 
to the city of New York; and events taking place 
among the native population are not so readily known 
to foreigners, the communities being distinct and sepa- 
rate, as some of my readers may imagine. It was my 
own lot to know next to nothing of the punishments in- 
flicted on Roman Catholic converts, till recent events, 
such as the proceedings of Capt. Laplace, called my 
mind to the subject, and even then I could not get at 
the facts without considerable trouble at investigation. 
I have inquired of many of my fellow laborers, and they 
inform me that they were living in a like state of igno- 
rance. Those protestant missionaries, who lived at 
central places, particularly at Honolulu, knew more on 
the subject than others, but, they assert that they were 
acquainted at the time with but few of the acts that 
took place. When facts of the kind did come to the 
notice of protestant missionaries, pains were taken to 
ine^ruct the chiefs in the duty of religious toleration. 
The king in his let^r aheady given states fully that 
such was the case. But, I think, that perhaps it should 
be admitted, that in the multiplicity of other cares and 
labors, we were somewhat remiss, and did not endeavor, 
by ^'line upon line andpnecept upon precept" to inform 

88* 
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the chiefs so fully on the subject of religious toleration 
ai8 we ought to have done. 

These remarks being made, we will nstura now to 
the narration. Twenty two days after the order of 
the king was promulgated, prohibiting any farther 
punishment of Roman Catholic converts,' on. the 9th of 
July 1839, the French Frigate l-Artemise, commanded 
by Capt. Laplace, arrived at Hpnplulu. Captain La- 
place proceeded at once to address, in the name of his 
gover.Ament to the king of the Siandwich Islands^ the> 
following, manifesto : 

'^ His Majesty, the king of the Frmch, having com-w 
manded me to come to Honolulu in erder to put aa< 
end, either by forqe or persuasion, to the ill treatment 
tp which, the French; have been victims at^the Sandwich 
Islands, I hasten, first, to employ this last means as the 
most conformable to the political, noble and- liberal sys- 
tem pursued by France against the powerless, hoping 
thereby that I shall make the principal chiefs of these 
islands un4erstand how fatal the conduct whieh they, 
pursue towards her, will be tp their interests, and per- 
haps cause disasters to them and to their country, should 
they be obstinate in their perseverance. Misled by per- 
fidious counsellors; deceived by the excessive indul-. 
gence which the French government has extended Uh 
wards them several yes^rs, they are undoubtedly ignorant 
how potent it is, and that in the world there is not a 
power which is capable of preventing, it from punishing 
its enemies ; otherwise they would have endeavored to 
merit its favor, or, not to incur its displeasure, as they 
have done ia ill treating the French. Tliey would have 
faithfully put into execution the treaties, in place of 
violating them as soon as. the fear disappeared^ as well 
as the ships of war which, had caused it^ whereby bad 
intentions had. been constrained. In fine they will 
coniprehend that to persecute the Catholic religi(»i, to 
tarnish it with the name of idolatry, ^iid to expel, 
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under this absurd pmtQxt, the French from thi» avchlpel-^^ 
ago, was to offer an insult to France and tO'its sov-^ 
ereign. 

It is, without doubt, the formal intention of France 
that the king of the Sandwich Islands be powerful, in- 
dependent of every foreign power which he considers 
his ally; but she also demands tbatihe conform. to the 
usages of civiUzed nations. Now, amongst the latter 
there is not even one which does not permit in its ter-*- 
ritory the free t<deration of all religions ; and yet, at 
the Sandwich Islands, the French are not allowed pub- 
licly the exercise of theirs, while Protestants enjoy 
therein the most extensive privileges ; for these all fa« 
vors,. for those the most cruel persecutions. Sbch a 
state of stairs being contrary to the laws of nations, 
insulting to those of Catholics, can no longer continu«^ 
and I am sent to put an end: to it. Consequently i 
demand in the name- or my Gover/nment, 

1st. That the Catholic worship be declared free 
throughout all the domini<xis subject to the king of the 
Sandwich Islands ; that the members of this religious 
faith shall enjoy in them all the privileges granted to 
Protestants. 

2nd. That a site for a Catholic churchi be given by 
the Government at Honolulu, a port frequented by the 
French, and that this church be ministered by priests 
of their nation. 

3rd. That all. Catholics imprisoned on account of 
religion since the last persecutions extended to the 
French missionaries be immediately set at liberty. 

4th, That the king of the Sandwich Islands deposite 
ia the hands of the Captain of I'Artemise the^sum of 
twenty thousand dollars, as a guarantee of Ms future 
conduct towards France,, which sum the government 
will restore to him when it shall consider that the ac- 
companying treaty will be faithfully complied with. 

5th. Tb«it the treaty signed by the king of the Sand* 
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wich Islands as well as the sum above mentioned be 
conveyed on board the Frigate I'Artemise hy one of the 
principal chiefs of the country ; and also, that the bat- 
teries of Honolulu do salute the French flag with 
twenty-one guns which will be returned t^ the Frigate. 

These are the equitable eondilions at the price of 
which, the king of the Sandwich Islandis shall conserve 
friendship with France. I am induced to hope^ that,, 
understanding better how neccessary it is for the pros- 
perity of his people and the preservation of his power,, 
be will remain in peace with the whole world, and has- 
ten to subscribe to them, and thus imitate the laudable- 
example which the Q;u«eni of TaJiiti has given in per- 
mitiog the free toleration of the CiEitholic religion in: her 
dominions ; but, if contrary to my expectation, it should 
be otherwise, and the king and principal chiefs of the 
Sandwich Islands, led on by bad counsellors, refuse to 
sign the treaty which I present, war will immediately 
commence, and all the devastations, all the calamities, 
which may be the unhappy but necessary results, will 
be imputed to themselves alone, and they must also pay 
the losses which the aggrieved foreigners,^ iu these cir- 
cumstances, shall have a right to reclaim. 

The 10th July, (9th according to date here) 1639. 
Captain of the French Frigate I'Artemise^ 

Signed, C^ Laplace. 

At the same time the following oflicial^ letter from 
Capt. Laplace, was sent to the British Consul > — 

Monsieur lb Consul.:. — 

Having been sent by my government to put an end 
to the ill treatment, to which, under the false pretexts 
of Catholicity, the French have been subjected for sev- 
eral years in this Archipelago, my intention is to com- 
mence hostilities the Idth July, (which is the twelfih of 
your date) at 12, A. M. against the king of the Sand- 
wich Islands, should he refuse to accede immediately 
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to tha just conditicHAs of the treaty presented by me, 
the clauses of which I explain in the Manifesto of which 
I have the honour of sending you a copy. Should this 
chief, contracy toi my expectation, persist in his blindr 
oess, or to express myself more plainly, to follow the 
advice of interested counsellors to deceive himself, I 
will be constrained in this case, to employ the: strong 
means of force, which I have at my disposition. I con- 
sider it my duty to inform you, Monsieur ie Consul^ 
that I ofier asylum and protection oa board the Frigate 
I'Artemise to those of your compatriot3, who may ap- 
prehend danger, under these circumstances, on the part 
of the natives, either for their persons or property. 
. Receive,. Monsieur le Consul, the assurance of tho 
very distinguished considierations of your devoted sec-^ 
vant. 

Post Capt. Cammanding the ship TArtemise. 

C. LAPfbilrCE. 

A letter of the same import was sent to tlie American 
Consul, with this addition; 

" I do not, however, include in this class, the individ- 
uals who, although born, it is said, in the United 
States, make a part of the Protestant clergy of the chief 
of this Archipelago, direct his. counsels, influence his 
conduct, and are the true authors of the insults given 
by him to France. For me^ they conpose a part of the 
native population, and must undergo the unhappy con- 
sequences of a war which they shall have brought on. 
this country." { 

These communicalion3 being sent ashore, the harbor 
was declared in a state of blockade. A vessel was des- 
patched to Maui for the king, and Haaliho the secretary, 
was detained on board the Frigate as a hostage for the 
king's arrival. At the request of the Premier, Kekau- 
luohi, the date of commencing hostilities was prolonged 
to Monday the 15th, on account of the king^s absence*^ 
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The excitiment and perturbation both among natives 
and foreigners was very great. 

^' The king not having arrived by Saturday the 13tb^ 
Kekuanaoa, acting governor of Oahu, delivered the 
sum demanded on board the I'Artemise and also the 
treaty (according to the Manifesto^ signed by the Pre- 
mier, Kekauluohi, and himself, in oehalf of their sov- 
ereign. In the mean time the French flag was saluted 
from the fort by twenty one guns, which were im- 
mediately returned. The king arrived at 9 o'clock the 
next morning and immediately landed. At 1 1 o'clock 
a military mass was celebrated on shore, in a straw 
house belonging to the king, attended by Capt. Laplace,, 
escorted by a company of one hundred and fifty men 
with fixed bayonets and martial music." 

'' On Tuesday the I6th, at 5 o'clock P- M. the treaty 
which follows was brought to the king, and he was told 
that if it was not signed by breakfast time next morning,, 
such a representation should be made to the French 
government, that they would send a larger force and 
take possession of theisbnd. The king requested time 
to advise with the chiefs — but the threat was repeated^ 
arid he fearing the consequence which he was led to 
expect would be the result^ signed it." It is as follows: 

Art. 1st. There shall be perpetual peace and 
friendship between the king of the French and the king 
of the Sandwich Islands. 

Abt. 2nd. The French shall be protected in an 
efiectual manner in their persons and property by the 
king of the Sandwich Islands, who shall also grant them 
an authorization sufficient so as to enable them judi- 
cially to prosecute his subjects against whom they will 
have just reclamations to make. 

Art. 3rd. This protection shall be extended to 
French ships and to their crews and officers. In case 
of shipwreck the chiefs and inhabitants of the various 
parts of the Archipelago shall assist them and protect 
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them from j^fiage. The indemnities for salvage shall 
be regulated) in case of difficulty, by arbiters selected 
by both parties, 

A&T. 4th* No Frenchman accused of any crime 
whatever shall be tried except by a jury composed of 
Foreign residents, proposed by the French Consul and 
approved of by the Government of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands» 

Art. 5th. The desertion of sailors belonging to 
French ships shall be strictly prevented by the local 
authorities, who shall employ every disposable means to 
arrest deserters, and the expenses of the capture shall 
be paid by the captain or owners of the aforesaid ships 
according to the tariff adopted by the other nations. 

Abt. 6th. French merchandises or those known to 
be French produce, and particularly wines and eaux 
deviea ^brandy) cannot be prohibited, and shall not 
pay an import duty higher than 5 per cent, ad valorem^ 

Art. 7th. No tonnage or importation duties shall 
be exacted from French merchants, unless they are 
paid by the subjects of the nation the most favoured in 
its commerce with the Sandwich Islands. 

Art. 8th. The subjects of king Kamehameha III. 
shall have a right in the French possessions, to all the 
advantages which the French enjoy at the Sandwich 
Islands, and they shall moreover be considered as be- 
longing to the most favoured nation in their commercial 
relations with France. 

Made and signed by the contracting parties the 17th 
Jury, 1839. 

Signed Kamehameha III. 

C. LAPIiACE. 

Post Capt. Commanding the French Frigate I'Ar- 

temise. 

Eariy on the morning of the 20th the Frigate sailed, 
carrying the treaty and the sum of money exacted to 
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-secure its observance. A more detailed account of 
these proceedings may be found in tlie Hawaiian Spec- 
tator^ Vol. II. Nos. 3 and 4. Here instead of giving 
my own comments, I wiH insert a Short extract from an 
article in the N. A. Review No. 109, written, a^ the 
Polynesian says, by the Hon. RuAis Choate. 

" France had no right to force missionaries on these 
Islands, to reclaim them from the bloodiest and most 
impure idolatry. But it must be tememberefd, tlmt the 
nation, whose religious independence she invaded, was 
already one on which the light of a true civilization had 
began to dawn ; which had broken its idols, and put 
away its sacrifices of human blood; which had become 
formally converted to Christianity, had begun to feel in 
the lives and hearts of thousands of its people', and all 
over its aggregate 'character, condition and prospects^ 
the specific influences of that vast agent of improve- 
ment and enjoyment ; and had already in operation an 
adequate instrumentality for advancing it ultimately to 
the position of a cultivated and religious states There 
was no call on the benevolence of France, Ihe^efoire, to 
interifere ; and we think the mord judgment, as well 
as the international law of the world WiH recognize the 
sacred right of a people^ in so interesting and so critical 
an era in the history of its efforts and its opinions, to be 
let atone. 
^^ Captain Laplace intimates, in his manifesto, thftt the 

fovernment of the Islands had broken its treaties with 
'ranee. We suppose him to refer to the refusal of 
that government to permit M. Maigret to land without 
giving security to depart within a fixed period, and, in 
the mean time not to propagate bis religion ; and to 
mean that this refusal involves a breach of the treaty of 
July, 1837, which, as we have seen, provides that die 
French shall enjoy in the Sandwich Islands the same* 
advantages as subjects of the most favored nation. But 
that provision was plainly introduced alio intuitu. It 
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did not mean to deal with the case of persons of an j 
nation coming to inculcate a particular religion, but to 
fnake fit common commercial arrangement. Captain 
Thouars, who negotiated the treaty, stipulated at the 
very ^ame time for the removal of M. Bachelot from the 
Islands, on the demand of the local govemmeRt, and 
that be should not preach. Did he suppose -that the 
treaty, which he was then -making, secured to that 
priest and to others the right to stay and to preach ) 

''Our readers will have been struck with the two other 
provisions of this treaty ; that which stipulates for the 
admissioi^ of French wines afid brandies under the 
nominal maximum duty of five per cent, ad valorem; 
and that which secures to all Frenchmen in the Sand- 
wich Islands the right to be tried by a jury of foreigners 
selected by the French Consul. They are quite as of- 
fensive, we need not say, and quite as palpable viola- 
tions of the independence of the Islands, as that for 
the admission of Catholic priests. By them all together^ 
France has wrested from this government the powet of 
selecting the national religion, of preserving the public 
morality, so far as the unrestrained use of intoxicating 
liquors endangers it, and of administering its criminsn 
law. She compels it to expose to the gaze of its people 
the t^nedifying spectacle of a conflict of rival sects of a 
religion, which they have not long known, under any 
form, nor pcfrhaps very tenaciously embraced, nor very 
perfectly comprehended. She ptits their recent and 
frail temperance at the mercy of French brandy traders, 
not, we suppose, very tremblingly solicitous about the 
habits of Sandwich Island husbands, wives and sons. 
She violates that universal principle of international 
jurisprudence, that evei^ state sbaH 4ry ojBTences com«- 
DOitted within its jurisdiction, and enables the very ac- 
complices of a French offender against the local criminal 
code, to assist him in defying its penalties. 

^'Surely, such a treaty is the result of conquest, not o^ 
34 
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negotiation ; and of conquest used with <ei^Feine sever- 
ity, and unprovoked by any aggression. 

<<It is not to our minds the least unpleastng incident of 
this whole proceeding, that the captain of the Artemise, 
in his manifesto, and in his commuiitcafti<Mi to the Ame- 
rican Consul, should have assumed that *he American 
missionaries in the Sandwich Islancib, or some of them, 
were **the counsellors," and responsible advisers of 
^hose measures of the government whicli he had <!ome 
to punish, and should, on that ground, have formally 
excepted them from the offer of protection on board 
his ship, which he tendered to all other fofeign resi- 
dents." 

We add an extract from the Polynesian by Mr. J. J. 
Jarvis.in regard to the practical effects of the treaty as 
they l3egan to be exhibited some months after it was 

•signed: 

" It [the treaty] stiH continues to be a subject of dis- 
-cussion with all classes, particularly the propriety of in- 
sisting as a sine qua non, upon the insertion of Atticle 

gixth admitting ardent spirits in direct opposition lo 

the enactments and interests of this government, and a 
portion of the mercantile part of the community, ft is 
upon this point more than upon any other, tliat the 
^ontrovefsy between its advocates and opponents has 
turned, and if we may judge of the tone of public feel- 
ing from the expressions of the press abroad, it has cast 
jSLti odium upon it, which nothir>g but its entire abroga- 
tion can efface. 

^^No more powerful argument need be brought against 
the clause of the treaty in question, than the contrast 
between the year before and the year after it went into 
effect. The year previous, the streets were quiet; 
families were undisturbed by the shouts and riots of 
those who indulged in intoxicating drinks. Nothitig 
occurred to offend the eye of the most fastidious. 
Drunkenness and its attendant miseries were unknown, 
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or practiced only in secK?t. Behold the reverse ! The 
treaty signed^ and scores of groggeries start into exis- 
tence at once, Every part of the town is filled with 
them. The government fearful of doing any thing 
which could possibly be construed even into an infnic^ 
tion of the spirit of the treaty, are fearful of imposing 
the slightest regulation to arrest the disorder. And 
thus it has gone on. Almost every week sees some 
new sign to tempt the poor sailor to his ruin." 

Such continues, in a great measure to be the effect 
of the treaty in regard to intemperance. The day of 
judgment will reveal a fearful amount of evil directly 
i^esulting from it, and chargeable to it alone. 

It remains to speak of the progress of Romanism at 
the islands since the treaty extorted by Capt. Laplace* 
Of course a large company of Catholic priests soon ar^ 
nved, and stationed themselves on different islands of 
the group. A stone chapel was commenced at Hono- 
lulu, which is being completed. Temporary houses of 
worship were erected at other places. 

It was a disadvantage to the cause of Romanism, so far 
as the more intelligent and sober part of the natives 
was concerned, that it was intruded once and again 
upon the nation when the rulers were struggling to keep 
it at a distance ; and that finally it was forced upon the 
islands at the mouth of the cannon and at the point of 
the bayonet. U came, of course, laden with reproach 
and odium to minds strongly prejudiced and opposed^ 

It was a disadvantage, too, to Romanism, in the view 
of the same class, of persons, that it came associated 
with ardent spirits^ The treaty requiring the admission 
of Catholic priests,, required also the admission of ar- 
dent spirits almost free of duty ; and the brig which 
brought the company ofi priests, brought also a cargo of 
ardent spirits. 

For these and for other reasons, which are obvious 
aiuLtbe same ey^ty where,, the chiefs and the most en- 
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lightened an<^ substantial class of the people have not: 
been inclined to unite with the Romanists. The Cath- 
olic priests, as jet^ have had most success in distant andl 
secluded portions of the islands, where the people are> 
very ignorant. In such places considc^rable influence 
has been exerted* by pretended miracles and by ihe 
bestowment^of handkerpbiefs and* other tempting pre-, 
sents. 

To the ignorant we may add also the vicious, as the 
persons most inclined to become Romanists. To in- 
dulge the hope of salvation without a reformation of 
life, is very congenial to depraved men, and a change 
of heart and life is not insisted on by Papal teachers. 
A third class, it is said, are* tbo disaffected. It is com/- 
monly remarked; that the Papal priests are not slow to 
take advantage of any disafTection that may spring up 
amo^g the people toward the government; — that if any 
persons are dissatisfied with the laws of the kingdonoi 
or with the proceedings of the chiefs, they are soob 
heard of as having united with, the Romanists. Such 
a remark, I apprehend^ is npt without foundation. 

The number who have as yet become converts to 
Romanism is not very great* Some who attended their 
ceremonies for a length of time and were reckoned as . 
converts have become tired and disgusted^ and are now 
regular attendants at the meetings of protestants. 

The government of the islands has been, and is still; 
in constant perplexity on account of the Romanists^ 
To frame laws, particularly school laws and marriage > 
laws, that shall not be more or less resisted by them 
seems to be impossible. 

Popery is a system of such a nature as. necessarily 
interferes with governmental regulations, and can never, 
from its very nature and essential elements, dwell com- 
fortably with a government which does not sympathize 
with it and conform to it. A jgreat number of particular 
instahces of complaint, disturbance m^: opposition ^ 
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might be given in^Hustration, but they would protrttct 
this chapter beyond its proper limits. 

In contemplating Romanism at these islands, at other 
islands in this ocean, and in truth throughout tfte world 
our only consolation consists in remembering the faih 
and explicit predictions o£GU>d's holy word in regard to 
it, and in.pleading that these predictions may be speedily 
accomplished. 

34» 
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The thought f hat fuggoated this chapter. 

It was stated :as a strong reason for education at the 
Sandwich IsIaQd^, t^at it was necessary to raise up a 
native agency foiv^ tbe omperou^ islands of the wide 
Pacific, — that th^. tF&ijdtpg>o£ native laborers was the 
only hope of a large exteni;0£ Polynesiav It, may be 
well, therefor?, to look at tW wid^e field, of. which the 
Sandwich Islands are a part— to bring iaat one mew 
the different groups of islands in the I^cifie, . to which 
the gospel has been carried,, ai^d^tiiose which istill lie in 
darkness; and at one general iglance catch some outline 
of the progressive extension of Christi^nityc from idand : 
to island and from group to group. Anc^ particularly, 
it may be well to notice the experience already gained 
of the use of native laborers in »this work under &e su- 
perintendence of missionaries. ForifHaeheraof 9wA 
limUed ififormatUm as Ho8$ employ^ have been of 
grecif service, what may we not f expect; under God, 
from laborer^ ^^ t^^pughly, tratrndriii^ our^ Mission 
Semimry 1 

But not only the importance of scboc^ at tl^e Sjcmd- 
wich Islands, but the importance of all missionary 
efforts here, can only be properly judged of by- taking 
into view the whole race, with similar language, modes, 
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and CUBI01119, of which ^ the Sandwich Inlanders am 
BAerely one tribe. 

The Sandwich Islaoders, too^ should . be looked atj 
ekS^yOr^n^tiofi^ in connection with other- branches of the 
same racer Their relative and real importance cannot 
be duly estiftialed^without such a view. 

Let us considef y^ th^n, the Sandwich. Islands as con- 
nected with tbe wid^^xtent of Polynesia — look at the 
whole iield, and collect the fn^Kl.f&ctf that^history may 
afford in regard to it. In .doings this,, information may 
be drawn from a variety. of sources^and^esfiecially from 
the Narrative of Mr. Williams. I -wish it^ to be under- 
stood, that I attempt not, a detailed accounl of mission- 
ary enterprises throughout Polynesia, but ojniy such a 
general sketch as m^y asHst m judging correctly of 
the. bearing arid importance of missionary ^orts at 
the Sandwich Islands, and the relative imporiance of 
the ncM(MH The reader is requested to look at the 
£^ts that folIowvWith this thought distinctly ia mind. 

Take, tb^,^ a. map, and spread it out before you. 
Island after island^ ao!d group after gmup, various in 
size and alipost endless io number, dot the whole sur- 
jE^ of the widQ Pacific.? Spme of these islands marked 
on ^ map d^ J3pt ^ existt--a vast > number - npt marked, 
do «xist^' The Pacific ii|^{ yet a field . of discovery. 
Though an iqami^iise ^ numtfsi^r of islands ai<e idready 
known^ yet many more doubtless remain to be sought 
«at^— «nd!of those that; h^ve been disocwered, few^ 
comparatively y have been fulljr.^splored.: 

The Idandd of the Pacific, bo ^ as has yet been as- 
certained, are peopled by two r^ices,, who are 'in a great 
measure distinct^ Lett us divide (he islands of this 
Ocea^^. lh(i^n, according to races, into Eastern and 
We«tc«m. The Western Islands, so &r as known, are 
said to be iahsdMted by a people somewhat Tesenibiifig 
the Africaos. The Eastern Islands, indiidiog New 
Zealatui} ezhil^ a laca whiphi with little doubt, jnay he 
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called the Malay race. The principal islands ancT 
groups of this range, commencing at the South, are 
New Zealand, the Hapai Islands, the Vavau Isbnds, 
the Navigator's Islands^ the Friendly Islands, the Hervey 
Islands, the Dangerous Archipelago, the Tahitian and? 
Society Islands, the Marquesas Inlands, and the Sand- 
wich Islands. The inhabitants of alt this Eastern range 
exhibit the same color, the same features^ the same 
manners and :customs, and speak substantially the same 
language. And they not only resemUe each other in 
all these respects, but in a great measure also the 
Malays of the coast. The manner- in which the race 
might have spread> over so great an extent of ocean I' 
have before explained. 

The islands are of three kinds. There are, fifst, the 
law coralline islands, yielding little else than the cocoa- 
nut tree; then what are sometimes^ called the crystal 
rock islands, somewhat more elevated and fertile ; - and 
last and most important, the volcanic islands. All the 
larger islands are voleanic — highly and thrown together^ 
apparently, in immense confusion, — exhibiting every* 
thing that is beautiful, grand, and awful in prospect, 
and possessing at the same time a luxuriant soil. The- 
productions 'throughout ail the larger islyds of Eastern 
Polynesia«are substantially the same, and so alSo> taa.* 
great extent, are the customs of the people* and th^rr 
modes of^lWing. 

Not.many. years «nce, the inhabitants of this whole 
range ofnslands were lying in untold vHeness^ abomiaa- 
tion, and crime. They were wrapped in a- veil of dark- 
ness man y^. centuries thick--^sunk to a deplh of degra- 
dation^ entirely unfathomable^ and covered ' with the 
bloody marks of savage rage and - horrid superstition. 
Now most of these* khnds and groups of islander have 
been in part evangelized. Tb(e sun of righteousness baa 
beamed upon the Pacific The name of Jesus is known 
from New Zealand to Hawaii, and the saving health of 
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his precious gospel is felt more or less throughout, this 
whole extent. With the^map in one hand and history 
in the other, let us begin at the South, and take a very 
brief outline of wJiat Godv has been, pleased to accom- 
plish. 

At New ZeaUmdy missionaries of the Church and. 
Wesleyan missionary societies have labored since 1814. 
They have met with very many discouragements and 
trials, from the wild and fierce disposition of the people; 
but their effortsJiave not been unattended with success. 
The numerous and extremely ferocious inhabitants of 
those two large islands have been brougiit in a good 
measure into a state of peace and quietness by the mild 
influences of the religion of. Jesus;: and not a few souls 
have been safely gathered into his precious fold. For 
details of the work, and interesting^ incidents, look at 
the periodicals of the Church and Wesleyan missionary 
societies^. We pass on North. 

The introduction of the gospel' into the Tahitiani 
Society^ and other groups, that are strictly called the Isles 
of the South Pac^c, was an enterprise early under- 
taken by Christians of England, under the highest 
hopes — and on. a scale of effort, for tlie times, truly 
noble and praise-worthy* 

The Island of Tahiti, for beauty and luxuriance, the 
Queen of the South Seas, was discovered by Captain 
Wallis in 1767. A year or two after, it was visited by 
Captain Cook, and more fully explored. At the same 
time a vast number of the adjacent islands were also 
discovered. Accounts were soon published that were 
full of novelty and interest. The climate was represen- 
ted as most salubrious — the cold of winter never known, 
and the heat* of a tropical country alleviated by breezes 
from the ocean* The scenery of the . islands was re- 
presented as most enchanting, and the productions 
novd and abundant. Facts of this kind, mostly true, 
but shaded with something of the marvellous, excited 
^reat .interest. 
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There arose very soon in the hearts of Christiana at 
desire to add the crowning blessing of the gospel to« 
the natural advantages and beauties of the Isles of the^ 
Sea. Many were ready to embark in the new enter- 
prise. Twenty nine yearjs, however, rolled away, and. 
one generation went down, unsaved. O, how slow we 
move ! Sandal wood would, have attracted ships there: 
in one tenth the time. 

At length the London Missionary Society purchased^ 
a ship, and sent out no less than twenty five laborers* 
to commence missions simultaneously at the Marquesan,, 
Tahitian, and Friendly Islands. 

At this time there was no experience in commencing 
missions among barbarous tribes — the work was entirely 
an unexplored work — and it should not surprise us, in 
looking back, to. find that some movements were quite, 
romantic, and some measures ill^jiidged. 

The Marquesan Mission failed. At Tongatabu, one 
of the Friendly Islands, some of the missionaries lost, 
their lives; and that mission, in consequence of a series 
of disastrous circumstances, was abandoned ; those set- 
tled at Tahiti under favorable circumstances at first,, 
had, from fear of their lives, nearly all fled to New 
South Wales^; so that, after a few years little remained, 
of the splendid embassy of Christian mercy to the South 
Seas. A few of the brethren persevered in the work. 
They appeared^, however, to be ^laboring in vain.' For 
sixteen years, notwithstanding every effort, no spirit of* 
interest or inquiry appeared — the wars of the natives^ 
continued frequent and desolating, and their idolatries 
abominable and cruel. The heavens were brass, and 
the earth iron. At length God was pleased to bestow 
his favor, and it was in such a manner and at such a^ 
time as to secure to himself the glory of. the whole work. 
This is a fact worthy of special notic^;. 

The few persevering missionaries w{io remained w«fe 
drivj^ajvay frpm.the island of Tahiti ;by waj:^,aivi.Giit 
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*off from aU communication with it. Two native ser- 
rants, formerly in their families, had Feceived, unknown 
to them, some favorable impressions, and had united 
together for prayer. To these a number of persons had 
attached themselves, so that, on the return of the mis- 
sionaries at the termination of the war, they found quite 
a number of praying people. About this time the pat- 
rons of the mission in England were about to abandon 
it — ^the entire want of success had almost discouraged 
them. Some, however, were determined to persevere. 
Among these was Dr. Hawes, who threw in, as a test of 
his unyielding faith, 200 pounds. Rev. Matthew Wilks 
said ^he would rather sell his garments from his back, 
than that the mission should be given up;' and propos- 
ed that a season of special prayer for the divine blessing 
should be observed. The proposition was agreed to, and 
letters of encouragement were sent to the missionaries ; 
and while the vessel which carried the letters was on 
her passage to Tahiti, another ship was conveying to 
England, not only the news of the entire overthrow of 
idohtry, but even.the idols themselves that bad been 
rejected. , 

^ How true it is, that to be the instruments of any 
great and eminently useful event on earth, God will 
require of us perseverance and faith! and how true, 
too, that he u)ill thus arrange the time and the means 
as to humble the instruments and magnify his sove^ 
reign grace! ^ 

From the time spoken of till the present, a rapid 
series of successes has attended the labors of mission- 
aries in the South Seas; so that island after island, and 
group after group, have in rapid succession been 
brought externally to acknowledge the christian religion, 
and in some measure, too, to feel its benign and healing 
influences. But the main fact is all I can mention. 

Let us pass on to notice the extension of gospel light 
from the Tahitian and Sodety Islands to other groups 
adjacent. 
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I love to notice the leadings of 'God's prc^deuoe-^-^ 
the incipient movements of his hand in bringing al>out 
great and glorious results. The wrork of midsions rn %be 
Pacific, from New Zealand to Hawaii^ has been pecul* 
iarly marked from the commencement till now with the 
special indications of an ever-watchful providence. It 
was so with the extension of the gospel from the 
Society Islands to other islands adjacent. A«t Raiatea, 
(one of the Society Islands,) -the minds 'of the mission- 
aries and of the native converts were awakened to the 
subject by a peculiarly interesting ciK^umstaOice. I will 
relate it. 

There is an island by the name df Ruratu, about 350 
miles south of Raiatea. It was visited by an epidemfo, 
and Auura, a chief of some energy, determined to 
commit himself to the winds and waves, and seek some 
happier isle. The chief with a number of men embark- 
ed in canoes. Their island soon faded from view, and 
left them amidst the tossings of the restless ocean. 
They fell upon the Island of Taibuai. Here they re- 
cruited their strength, and supposing that ihe epidemic 
from which they had fled to have ceased, eml^arked 
again to return to their native ble. A storm overtook 
them — drove them from their course, and tossed them 
about on the trackless deep for three weeks; when, in 
the providence of God, the chief and other survivors 
were driven on the reef of Maurua, an island west from 
Tahiti. They had come within the horizon of the sun 
of righteousness. There were no foreign missionaties 
on the island, but the natives of Maiirua told the stran- 
gers of the true God and the true religion. The stran* 
gers wished to see for themselves the teachers from the 
hnd of light. They set sail, therefore, and reached 
Raiatea, and were much surprised and delighted at the 
neat dwellings and other christian improvements whidi 
they saw, and at the new and amazing truths which 
they heard. They remained three monthe, and in that 
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time, Aooraaod several of his men not only gained con- 
siderable knowledge of the ^osp&l, bot learned also, to 
some extent, to read, spell, and write. 

A foreiqgn ship toudied at Raiatea, that was going in 
the direction of Rurutu, cakI Auura desired to return, 
and communicate what he had learned to bis dark- 
hearted countrymen. He said, however, he could not 
return to his 'native land of darkness without a light in 
his hand,' meaning some person to instruct him more 
thoroughly. 

The church members were assembled, and Auura^s 
request made known. Two deacons said, 'Here are 
we — send us.' They sailed. A boat was sent in 
company "with m native crew to bring back intelligence. 
A Utile mone than a month qfler, the boat retvirned. 
It was laden with the trophies of victory, the gods of 
the heathen taken in a bloodless war, won by the power 
of the Prince of Peace. 

A meeting was held in the evening tn praise the 
Lord for this triumph of his gospel. The rejected idols 
of Ruruto were spread out in full view as an indisputa- 
ble evidence of what God had wrought So speedily^ 
was an exten^al change wrought from idolatry to the 
christian religion. 

Soon after this, the American ship Falcon, Captain 
Chase, was wrecked on the island. The captain and 
crew were kindly treated. 

Soon after, the deputation of Tyreman and Bennet 
touched at the island — found many improvements, and, 
among others, a pleasant house of worship. The balus- 
trade of the pulpit staircase was constructed of their 
former war-spears. 

Thus Rurutu, so far as the external act is concerned, 
was converted to Christianity; and all the circumstances- 
attending the event were of so interesting a kind as to 
make a powerful impression on the minds of the mis» 
sionaries and native christians of Raiatea and other 
95 
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islands of the Society group. They were aioiised to 
the thought of extending abroad the precious light of 
the gospel to the benighted islands on their right hand 
and on their left. \ 

About this time, too, it became necessary for Mr. 
Williams of Raiatea, on account of the sickness of his 
family, to visit New South Wales. They determined, 
therefore, to take the Hervey Islands in their way, a^d 
to station there, if possible, two native teachers. The 
church were assembled, and selected Papeiha and Va* 
hapata for this interesting expedition. 

Our information in regard to the Hervey group' is al- 
most entirely from the Narrative of Mr. Williams. 
They are from 500 to 600 miles west of Tahiti, and are 
seven in number — ^Mauke, Mitiaro, Atiu, Mangaia, Ra- 
rotonga, Hervey's Island, and Aitutaki. Very little was 
known of them till they were visited by Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Bourne in 1823. 

Hervey* s Island is really two small isletis — was dis- 
covered by Captain Cook — is surrounded by a reef, 
having no entrance for shipping. When visited by Mr. 
Williams in 1823, wars had reduced the population to 
about 60 individuals. Six or seven years after, thy had 
fought so desperately, that the only survivors were five 
men, three women, and a few children ; and there was 
yet a contention among them who should be king! 

Mauke is a low island — ^is about 15 miles in circum- 
ference; was discovered by Messrs. Williams and Bourne 
in 1823. Wars had reduced the population to about 
300 souls. 

DBtiaro is an island similar in appearance to Mauke, 
but still smaller. Famine and invasion had reduced the 
population to about 100 souls. 

Atiu is a larger island — ^is about 20 miles in circum- 
ference — was discovered by Captain Cook — is some- 
what elevated and beautifully verdant, and has a popu- 
lation of about 2,000 souls. 
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Mangaia is also hillx — is about 5^ railes in circum- 
ference — ^was discovered by Captain Cook — and has a 
population of between 2 and 3,000 souls. 

Barotonga is the most important island of the group 
— is quite elevated and verdant-— is surrounded by a 
reef, having only landing-places for boats — is aboot 90 
miles in circumference, and has a population of between 
6 and 7,000 souls. It was discovered by Mr. Williams 
in 1823. 

Aiiutaki is the last of the seven islands — was dis- 
covered by Captain Cook — its landscapes are rich and 
variegated — is about 18 miles in circumference, and has 
a population of about 2,000 souls. 

The population of the whole group then is between 
14 and 16 thousand souls. 

The island of this group to which the gospel was first 
introduced was Aitutaki. This was the island at 
which Mr. Williams touched on his voyage from Raiatea 
to New South Wales, of which we have taken notice. 
At that time many of the islands of the group were not 
known. The Aitutakians were found exhibiting all the 
disguatftil and wild features of savage life. Mr. Williams 
succeeded in gaining a friendly interview with Tama- 
toa the chief, and left with him Papeiha and Vahapata, 
the two Raiatea teachers, of whom we have made men- 
tion. These two teachers seemed at first to be kindly 
received — but many trials awaited them. AH their little 
property was soon stripped from them~they were frus- 
trated in their efforts by the frequent wars that prevail- 
ed, and the people spoke contemptuously of them, as 
' two logs of drift wood, washed on shore by the waves 
of the ocean.' 

After some months, a ship from Raiatea touched to 
visit the teachers, and brought various articles for th^r 
comfort. This attention raised their importance at once 
in the rotnds of the people. At this time, too, a pecul- 
iar circumstance in the providence of God had much 
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influence. A daughter of Tamntoa the chief was taken 
very ilL The' priests ofiered many sacrifices, and put 
up many invocations to the gods ; but the child died. 
The king was angry at the gods for thus requiting his 
kindnesBi and sent his son to bum thesacied indosuies. 
Several were burnt. The worshipperB, however, check- 
ed the work of destruction. 

On succeeding days, many idols were brought and 
cast at the feet of the teachers. The next Sabbath — 
the dd Sabbath of December, 1829 — mbout IS^numtt^ 
from the first landing of the two teachers, almost the 
whole of the population were convened under the shade 
of a grove, to hear of the true God and his holy rdigion. 
Of course a conflagration of temples, and a rejectiofi of 
idols ensued; and the people engaged with reaifiness 
and seal Id electing a house lor the worship of Je-^ 
hovah* 

Itetly to encourage and strengthen the work, and 
partly to explore other isknds of the group and carry 
teachers to them, Messrs. Williams and Bourne, with 4 
native churdi-membefs selected for new missions set 
out to re^vint the Island of Aitutaki. On their arrival they 
were saluted with the ^ad tidings : * Good is the word 
of God -* it is now well with Aitutaki.' ^Tbe good 
word has taken root at Aitutaki.' A neat thatched 
chapel Was erected- A ringing sound, produced hf 
striking an axe wi^ a stoae^ was a substitute for a belK 
Mghten^ mantha before, they were among the wildest 
people of Polyne8ia—-*iiow acNiiewhat miid and docile> 
learning to read, and gaining some knowledge of true 
religioii; then cannibals — now paying an external 
homage at least to the God of peace and love, and some 
few, as may he hoped, addiQg the true homage of the 
heart. 

Gods, and bundles of gods, were taken on board the 
vessel— ^fophi^ <|f ?vo|0tl|^ vifitory of the fospet of 
Jfesqa, 
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The people of Aitutaki have coiiliiuied to learn moie 
and more of the way of life, but they have had none Ui 
guide them but native teachers, who, with the means of 
instruction heretofore aflS^rded, have possessed but very 
limited information, and been often erroneous and way- 
ward in their practice. In speaking of Aitutaki, as well 
as o( otiier islands that I shall mention, (I dijference, 
wide as the worlds must be placed between an external 
renunciation of idolatry and true conversion to Ood. 

From Aitutaki, the next island touched at by Messrs. 
Williams and Bourne was Mangaia. On arriving, it 
was found impossible either to induce the natives to , 
come on board, or to land among them. At length the 
enterprising and fearless Papeiha, who had labored so 
zealously at Aitutaki, and who now accompanied the 
expedition, offered to make the attempt of landing a- 
lone. As there was no opening in the reef for a boat, 
he unhesitatingly leaped into the sea and swam through 
the surf. He was borne safe on the top of a billow to 
the shore. He was kindly received — stated to the as- 
sembled chiefs and people the object of the visit, and 
proposed that two teachers and their wives should reside 
among them. The people expressed a desire that the 
teachers should land immediately. Papeiha returned 
to the vessel with this encouraging information, and the 
two teachers with their wives, and Papeiha to pilot 
them, went on shore. On landing, their persons and 
property were immediately seized. They suffered the 
loss of all things, and escaped to the vessel at the great 
hazard of their lives. As they came again on board, 
their appearance was truly deplorable. Their hats and 
their bonnets had been torn from their heads — they had 
been dragged through water and through mud, and 
their whole apparel was hanging in ribbands about 
them. The chief, on being upbraided for tieachery, 
replied : < that in his island all beads being of an equal 
height, his inflaeace was not sufficient to protect them^' 

35* 
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ThiM fleanng antieipationB were for a time frastra- 
ted. Bat, aoiiMi tune after, I>RTida and Tiere were seat 
tiuther. They, Kke Fftpeiha before them, leaped into 
the aea and twain asliore, taking nothing but a light 
drem each, and a portion of the Scriptures, csarefblljr 
wrapped and tied upon their heads. Contrary to ex- 
peetatton, they were kindly received* Tlmt Providence 
which has been so signal in' all missionary movements 
in the Pacific, bad prepared the way before them. Soon 
after the unsoccessfiil visit spoken of, a disease broke 
out at the islands, which was exceedingly fatal. They 
concluded at once that the disease was inflicted by the 
gods of the strangers, and made a solemn vow, that if 
the strangers would return, they would treat them 
kindly. When the teachers arrived, therefore, many 
of the people of Mangaia received them wiiri favor, and 
listened to their instructions. A heathen party con-> 
tinned, however, to annoy them much, threatening to 
kill them, and make use of their skulls as drinking 
cups.' 

The island was visited by missionaries in 1830 — 31 
and 33, when much improvement was witnessed ; at* 
tended, however, with some evils. It must be remeni-^ 
bered that the only instructors of small islands like this 
have been naere native teachers — frail in judgment, 
limited in information, and too often wayward in prac-^ 
tice. O that they had enjoyed the benefit of competent 
schoc^s, and been thoroughly trained 1 What good 
then, under God, might they not have accomplished! 
To impress this truth is a main object of the present 
chapter. And is it not, I ask, forced upon ps at every 
page ? 

We proceed to notice three other islands of the 
group : Atiu, Mitiabo, and Mauke. These are three 
small islands, and being under one chief, it is natural to 
meiition them togeth^. When first visited by mission- 
aries, the name oi the chief was Romatane. The time 
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The Gospel at Atia, Mkiwo and MaalM. 

of the vini was aftor the unsuocea^d attaoipl to plant 
teadierB on Mangaia. The mimoiiariea sailed tbenoe 
direct to Atiu. The chiefs Romatane, soon came off to 
the vessel, and the chief of Aitutaki, who was <hi boaid, 
kninediately began to tell Romatane, in a zealous and 
enthusiastic manner, of the superior chims and advan«- 
tages of Christianity — ^its reception at Aitntaki, and the 
overthrow of idols. Komatane was at once laToraUy 
impressed, concluded to renounce idolatry, and express- 
ed a desire for axes to cut down trees to erect a house 
for the worship of Jehovah. He said, moreoTer, there 
were two other islands under his authority, which he 
was certain would unite in the important revolution. 
These islahds were Mitiaro and Mauke, islands entirely 
unknown to Europeans. The missionaries, with Roma- 
tane, their chief, sailed immediately to visit than. From 
the representations given, and the influence of their 
chief, the people of these islands immediately assented 
to change their idolatry for the new religion. 

Thus, almost in a day, three islands, and two of them 
never known before, renounced idolatry, so far, observe 
cautiously, as the external act is concerned, and em- 
braced Christianity in its stead. The first vessel tiiat 
ever visited the islands of Mitiaro and Mauke carried 
thither the gospel, and brought away their hideous 
idols. 

At subsequent visits to these islands a gradual ad- 
vancement was witnessed in the knowledge of God, 
and some little improvement in morals and civilized 
habits — as much, certainly, as could have been expect- 
ed from the character and qualifications of their very 
imperfect native teachers. 

We will now give a moment to the last and most im- 
portant of the Hervey group, which is Ra&otomga. 
This island, like somef other islands I have named, was 
undiscovered. The missonaries had heard of it from 
the people of ax^acent islands, and on Aitutidii they 
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found flome natives of Rarotonga, who had been lost aC 
aea and had landed there. Taking on board these 
natives, they sailed in search of the island. Their 
search for a time was entirely in vain. At length they 
reached the island of Atiu, and from there obtained the 
direction of Rarotonga from the chief Romatane. On 
arriving, a canoe with Vahineino and Papeiha was sent 
on shore. Being kindly received, they gave an account 
of the rejection of idolatry in islands already visited, 
and proposed to leave some teachers, who should teach 
them also respecting the true religion. The king, Ma- 
kea, and his attendants, seemed pleased; and the teach- 
ers, came immediately on shore. 

Notwithstanding this apparent welcome, they return- 
ed the next morning to the vessel — exhibited their tat- 
tered garments, and told of the perils which they had 
•scap^. Thus the hope of planting a mission at Ra- 
rotonga was almost given up, when Papeiha, who had 
before exhibited so much devotion and fearlessnes, of- 
fered to remain alone at Rarotonga, provided a helper 
that he named could be sent to his aid. He took an 
affectionate farewell, stepped down into a canoe, and 
went ashore; carrying with him nothing but the clothes 
he wore, his native Testament, and a bundle of elemen- 
tary books. The vessel sailed, and Papeiha was left, 
with no friend or companion but his God, in the midst 
of a dark and savage population. 

Under every discouragement and threat, he b^gan to 
tell the dark-hearted heathen the way to heaven. 
There was a little rock, on which he used to stand and 
speak to those who would assemble. He sometimes 
pressed into the midst of the heathen assemblies, and 
re|M*esented the folly of their ceremonies. Providence 
protected him, and, at length, the force of his addresses 
began to take effect; and he watf encouraged, also^ by 
the arrival of his promised helper. 

About this time, a priest brought his idol to the taachers. 
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One of the teachers took a saw — cut the idol in pieced 
— ^roasted bananas upon it^ and proceeded to eat them. 
The surrounding crowd expected that the teachers 
would fall down dead, but after looking a long while^ 
like the people of Melita they changed their minds. 

Soon Tinomana, the chief ol a neigliboring district, 
invited the teachers to his residence — declaired his 
determination to embrace Christianity, and bringing 
forth his huge idols, committed them to the flames. 
Some of the people were enraged at the chief for listen* 
ing, as they said, to worthless fellows, — ^ drift wood 
from the sea — ^washed on shore by the wares of the 
ocean.' Some frantic women cut their bodies with 
sharks' t^th — smeared themselves with blood from 
their wounds, and broke forth into wailing. ^Alas! 
aks ! the gods of the madman Tinomana, the gods of 
the insane chief, are given to the flames.' The destruc- 
ti<Mi of idols, however, was not arrested. Pa, another 
chief, became a convert At this some opposers came 
about his dwelling, and loudly vodferated, ^ Why do 
yott preserve two rotten sticks driven on shore by the 
waves ? Why do you listen to the froth of the sea ? ' 
Notwithstanding this oppo^tion, Christianity gained 
cround. The following circumstance had much in* 
Snence. A Tahitian woman had in some way been 
brought to Rarotonga, and she, in a manner very char- 
acteristic of the heathen, represented the advantages of 
the christian religion. She said, 'The people of Tahiti 
had ceased to use stone axes for hewing their trees, for 
the servants of Jehovah had brought sharp things, with 
which they could cut them down with the greatest fe* 
cility; tiiat they ceased to nse human bones as tools for 
making canoes and building houses, for the same peo* 
pie had brought sharp, hard things, with which they 
could eflfect their work with greater ease; — that their 
cbiMren did not cry and scream when they had th^ 
hair cat, as they formerly did when it was performed 
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with sharks' teeth, for the strangers had brought shining 
and sharp things with which the liair was easily cKpped 
—that they had no need now to go down to the water 
to look at themselves, because these wonderful people 
had brought them small shining things, which they 
could carry about with them, and in which they could 
see themselves as plainly as they Could see each other.' 
This representation had no little force upon the people 
of Rarotonga. 

Through the labors of the teachers, and the influence 
of such circumstances as I have named, a little more 
than a twelvemonth after the discovery of the island the 
whole population had renounced idolatry. 

Papeiha and his colleague wrote to the missionaries 
for help — for the work, said they, is *so heavy, that we 
cannot carry it.' The cry was heeded, and soon foreign 
laborers took up their abode on the island. The mis^ 
sion has been a prosperous one, though, since its com- 
mencement it has struggled with a fatal epidemic and a 
desolating hurricane. Some souls have been hopefully 
brought to a knowledge of Christ. Amonst others, a 
poor cripple, who, as the people returned from the ser- 
vices, was in the habit of taking his seat by the way- 
side, and begging a bit of the word of them as they 
passed by. 'One,' said he, Ogives me one piece, ano- 
ther, another piece, and I collect them together in my 
heart.' 

Many interesting things might be said of Rarotonga, 
but a mere sketch is all we at present aim at. We pass 
on to other islands. 

The SAMOA, or navigator's group of islands, whose 
situation is prominent as you glance at the map, is- one 
of the largest and most populous in the Pacific at which 
missions have been commenced. 

The islands are eight in number, Savaii^ VjMdUf TS/h 
tuila, Manono, Aborima, Max^rua, OroiengcLj and Cfu. 
Savaii is about 250 miles in circamference, Upoln is 
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about 1 50, Tutuila is about 80, and the rest are much 
smaller. The population is not known, but roughly 
estimated at near 160,000 souls. 

The introduction of Christianity to this important 
group has been attended with very interesting circum- 
stances. 

The mind of Mr. Williams had long been directed to 
this group. In 1830 he set out to visit it in a vessel 
called ^the Messenger of Peace,' which he had con- 
structed with his own hands, with but few tools, on the 
heathen island of Rarotonga. He touched on his way 
at Tongatabu, one of the Friendly Islands, where some 
Wesleyan missionaries were successfully laboring. Here, 
notice the directing hand of an allwise and favoring 
Providence. While at Tongatabu, a man came to Mr. 
Williams, and stated that he was a chief of the Navi- 
gator's Islands, and was desirous of returning, and 
would use all his iniSuence in favor of the christian re- 
ligion. His name was Fatiea. His statement was the 
truth, and his influence tended perhaps, more than any 
thing else, to secure to the missionaries a favorable 
reception. 

Notice also another providence. Fauea said there 
was a personage at the islands called Tamafainga, in 
whom the people supposed the spirit of the gods dwelt, 
and there was reason to fear from him the most violent 
opposition. On arriving, the first intelligence was, 
'Tamafainga is dead.' . They came to anchor between 
the two largest islands of Savaii and Upolu. 

Fauea was greeted by his countrymen as their long- 
lost chief, and he immediately commenced giving them 
an account of the islands adjacent that had embraced 
Christianity. He gave a graphic description of the fa- 
vorable change, and the superiority of their present ad- 
vantages over their former condition. The impression 
he made was instantaneous and decided. 

The first chief they met was Tamalelangi. Malietoa, 
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his brother, w«8 engaged in battle. While one was 
kindly conveying the teachers to his shores, his brother 
was shedding blood ; and the smoke of burning villages 
was distinctly in sight. The warrior, however, when 
sent for, came and received the teachers kindly, but 
could not be persuaded to discontinue the war. He 
strangely promised, that as soon as the war was over, 
he would zealously attend to the new religion. Mr. 
Williams succeeded in stationing native teachers on the 
islands under favorable circumstances, and then re-> 
turned. 

Mr. Williams revisited the islands in 1833; On 
nearing the shore of Maurua, the first of the group, the 
shout from the first caAoe was, ^ We are Christians, we 
are Christians.' The islands of Orosenga and Ofu were 
yet in entire darkness — had earnestly requested teach* 
ers, but the laborers were too few. At Tutuila a few 
had embraced Christianity, but a fierce war was raging. 
The little company were very desirous of a teacher. A 
leading man among them said, * I go down in my little 
canoe ( to the teachers at the other islands, ) get some 
religion, which I bring carefully home and give to the 
people ; and when that is gone I take my canoe again 
and fetch more. And now you are come, give me a 
man full of religion, that I may not expose my life, to 
danger by going so long a distance to fetch it.' It was 
trying to deny his earnest importunity. And in View 
of it, Mr. Williams exclaims, *Oh ! when shall it be that 
missionaries shall not be doled out as they now are, but 
when their number shall bear some proportion to the 
wants of the heathen ? ' 

At Upolu many of the natives wished to be regarded 
as christians. 

At ManonOy the chief Matetau came off, vociferating 
< Where is my missionary?' and on receiving a native 
teacher, seemed to be very happy. 

On arriving at the anchorage where the former 
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teachers were left, it was found that in the large islands 
of Savaii and Upolu the gospel had be^i introduced, to 
some extent, in more than 30 villages — a chapel was 
erected, and the chief MaKetoa was favorably impresfih 
ed. At this visit an arrangement was made for the 
rendence of foreign missionaries, who have since taken 
up their abode upon those interesting islands, and are 
laboring with success. ' The intelligence from this very 
important group is from time to time very cheering. 
The detail would be interesting, but our aim now is, as 
stated above, a brief summary of facts to illustrate some 
definite thoughts. 

A little South West from the Navigator's Islands, 
are the Friendly Islands. At Tongatabu one of die 
Friendly Islands, it will be recollected, some of the mis« 
sionaries were planted, who first sailed to the South 
Seas. A part of the company lost their lives, and the 
remainder fled to New South Wales. Some years af- 
ter, native teachers were sent thither from the Society 
Islands, who gained a residence, and labored with some 
success. In 1814, missionaries of the Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society went there, found the field encouraging, and 
have ever since labored at that and the adjoining islands 
with much success. 

Near the Friendly Islands is a cluster of small islands, 
called the Hapai Islands. 

Taufaahau, the chief of the Hapai Islands, heard of 
the introduction of the christian religion at Tongatabu, 
one of the Friendly Islands, and determined to go and 

S' dge for himself of its character and its advantages, 
e came to Tongatabu — listened to the instructions of 
the missionaries — learned to read — saw the improve- 
ments that were introduced, and at once decided to 
embrace Christianity. He returned to his group of isl- 
ands with some native teachers, and induced his people 
to abandon their idols and listen to the word of God. 
He was so determined and resolute, as to hang up in 
36 
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public places by the neck many of the idok^ as a sign 
of contempt, and as the true desert of their deception. 
A foreign missionary has since taken up his residence 
on Lefuga, the principal island of the group, and is lar 
boring with encouragement. 

There is another little cluster of islands near by, call- 
ed the Vavau Islands. 

Finau, th^ chief of this group, was at first violently 
opposed at any change at his islands — threatened with 
death any who should favor the christian religion, and, 
it is said, actually carried his threats into execution. 
But not long after, this same ferocious Finau was hope- 
fully converted to the christian faith, and became active 
in the overthrow of idolatry. 

In regard to the Dangerous ^ Archipelago — an ex- 
tensive cluster of very small islands S. E. from the 
Society Islands — most of them have been visited by 
missionaries; and on many of them native teachers are 
planted, who are doing as much as could be expected 
from their qualifications and character. On some of 
them Roman Catholic missionaries have gained a per- 
manent residence and are industrious and successful 
in communicating the peculiarities of their faith. 

The Marquesas Islands, which you see prominent- 
ly on the map, are yet the darkest islands in Eastern 
Polynesia. It will be recollected that some of the first 
missionaries from England were located here. They 
staid but a short time.- The islands were then left in 
entire darkness till 1833, when a colony of 3 mission- 
aries and their wives, from the Sandwich Islands, went 
and resided there 8 months* They saw abominations 
untold and incommunicable, endured peculiar trials, and 
met with great discouragements. For a variety of rea- 
■onS| particularly the wish of the London Missionary 
Society to occupy the field, which they can more con- 
veniently do than the American Board, our brethren 
left. The London Missionary Society has since been 
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doing something for that group — but the prospect is 
very discouraging. Roman Catholic missionaries are 
entering that field, to add, as we fear, a new delusion 
to the errors of heathenism. 

Passing on north from the Marquesas, we come to 
the Sandwich Islands, and complete the sketch pro- 
posed. 

I have glanced at all the principal groups of Eastern 
Polynesia, and stated the main facts in regard to them. 
These facts, in the form of simple narration, have been 
sufficiently graphic, I trust, to be kept in mind while 
we make that use of them for which they were intro- 
duced. 

Let us notice then, first, that the Missionary Enter- 
prise in the Pacific Ocean is not a small enterprise. 
It does not appear a small enterprise if you look at its 
hardships. It has been a barbarous, dark, and unex- 
plored field. Neither does it seem a small enterprise if 
you look at the extent of the field. It is not merely in 
a few islands that missionary effort is expended, but, in 
the whole of Eastern Polynesia, embracing the whole 
range from New Zealand to the Sandwich Islands — 
about one-third, as it appears to the eye, of the Isles of 
the Pacific. I have heard the remark, that an undue 
amount of labor is bestowed on so small a field as the 
Sandwich Islands. This wou]d not be true, even if 
this group were isolated. But look at the islands as only 
a part of a wide field, and at the people as only a por- 
tion of a numerous race, and certainly that remark can- 
not be repeated. Again, the enterprise cannot appear 
small, if we look at the results. How vast and now 
important the changes effected ! 

Again, the Missionary Enterprise in the Pacific, the 
introduction and progress of Christianity in all the 
groups of islands — ^is a work that has been marked hy 
God*s special favor — the timely and remarkable inter- 
positions of his providence. No one can revert to the 
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history of either of the groups of islands without being 
impressed with this fact We have seen this to be true 
of the Sandwich Islands, and we see it to be true also 
of all the islands. As missionaries have penetrated into 
different islands of the Pacific, God has remarkably 
verified his promise, — ' Lo I am with you always, even 
to the end of the world.' The work is God's work — 
stamped with indubitable signs of his approbatioo. 

There is one result of the missionary ^effort, which is 
often overlooked, — the safety secured to ships in the 
Pacific that visit to refit or recruit at the different groups 
of islands. About 30 years ago there was not an isl- 
and in all Polynesia where a ship could touch without 
imminent peril. There is scarcely a group of islands 
with which is not connected some tale of massacre. 
Now, throughout the whole of Eastern Polynesia, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Marquesas Islands, ships may anchor, 
refit, and recruit; and the seamen may wander in 
s&ifety over the fields and through the groves. If the 
missions in the Pacific had been sustained entirely by 
our government and the governments of Europe, it 
would have been a small expenditure compared with the 
mere commercial advantages which have been gain^ — 
a far more economical expenditure than characterizes 
most of our national enterprises. What does it require to 
support one Man-of-war or one Exploring Squadron ? 
Yet how Umited the results in comparison — how small, 
I say, if we look merely at the commercial beiiefit to 
the world ! 

But there are higher and nobler resuUSy which as 
Christians, we cannot fail to rejoice over with deep-felt 
praise to the God of Missions. It is pleasant— 4uispeak- 
ably so, to take the map and mark one spot after an- 
other where heathenism, with its degradation, destitu- 
tion, G^nd woe; its hoi^ror, abominations, and crime, is 
receding before the benign influences of the Goepel. 
Ai^els ioqk down with <j^light, and strike anew their 
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harps of praise. The Saviour smiles — and the Father 
bends from his eternal throne to see the glorious 
triumph. 

But while we rejoice at what, under God, has been 
eflfected, let us also look at what remains to be done. 
Look at the extent of the Pacific, with its large and 
numerous islands, where no ray of light has ever pene- 
trated — a darkness reigns that may be felt — and all the 
indescribable horrors of heathenism are entirely unmiti- 
gated. 

In view of their condition, so dark and deplorable, 
and of the fact also that foreign laborers are so few, we 
cannot but see the importance of our Mission Semi- 
naries. If so much use has been made, as appears from 
the facts narrated, of even very imperfectly trained 
teachers, what might not have been accomplished by 
those better infoimed and well disciplined ? Native la- 
borers, it has been seen, can penetrate and reside com- 
fortably where Europeans cannot exist. Their habits 
and modes of Ufe fit them for the work. They excite 
less suspicion and jealousy than white men. They have 
no foreign language to learn. They are fitted to mingle 
at once with the community, and they incur but little 
expense. What more powerful arguments could exist 
for training up native laborers — and for training them 
thoroughly, and in great numbers? Facts forcp upon 
us the conviction that our schools must be sustained 
as the great hope of Polynesia. 

Will not many of my Readers consider it a privilege 
to do something for the benighted islands of the Pacific? 
Soon death will remove us, and we shall no longer have 
a share in the glorious enterprise. It is so pleasant, so 
honorable, so delightful to pray and labor for tlie des- 
titute and the dying, let i;^ seize the privilege the short 
time it may be afforded. 
34» 
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PEESCNT STATE OF IMPROYEMENT 



Contrast. Geography. 



Having traced the succession of events, from the ear-- 
liest traditions to the present period, and having taken a 
view of the nation in its connection with other portions 
of Polynesia, we shall now close the history, after looking 
a little at the present improved state of the islanders, in 
contrast with their former condition. 

It may be remarked, then, in the first place, that for- 
merly they were sunk in ignorance— ignorance inconceiv- 
able. Of geography they knew nothing beyond the 
extent of their own islands ; these Uttle specks on the 
ocean were to them all the world. Within so small a 
sphere were their views circumscribed. Now, they have, 
in their own language^ two universal geographies— one 
compiled from various authors, and the other a free trana* 
lation of the standard work of Woodbridge. They have 
with these geographies a complete atlas, engraved by 
themselves on copper. They have also a Scripture ge* 
ography and a Scripture atlas. And the study of geo- 
graphy is attended to, not only in the Seminary and 
Boarding Schools, but is also quite common throughout 
the islands. 

Formerly they knew nothing of arithmetic, beyond 
the simple process of counting. Now they have in their 
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language Fowles' child's arithmetic, Colburn's intellectnat 
ariti^etic, and Colburn's sequel, and the study of the 
science is very general. Nothing has done more to a* 
rousCy strengthen, and discipline their minds than the 
study of intellectual arithmetic. They have also in 
their tongue a translation of Bailey's Algebra, a trans- 
lation of Legendre's Geometry now being printed, and 
a book on trigonometry, mensuration, navigation and 
surveying. These higher branches of mathematics are 
taught only in the Mission Seminary, 

Formerly they had not the least conception of writing, 
printing and reading. The simple business of putting 
thoughts un paper, as I have before described, was to 
them so great a mystery that they stood in amazement 
and wild conjecture. Now it is a common practice with 
them to write letters to each other. They have a news- 
paper in their language, published once in two weeks, 
and many of the communications are fiom their own 
pens. About one third or one fourth of the whole pop- 
ulation can read. Four printing presses and two bind- 
eries are in constant operation, except when stopped for 
want of funds, employing about 40 native young men 
in both departments, who execute their work well with 
proper superintendence. They have now in their lan- 
guage the whole Bible, several hymn books,T-^ne print- 
ed with music, religious books and school books of 
various kinds — making in all quite a library. * 

Formerly they looked up to the planets and stars aa 
mere specks in the heavens : now they have a tract on 
astronomy and their minds are beginning to be expanded 
with enlarged views of God's creation. 

Formerly they had no schools, except to teach their 
vile amusements and the art of breaking a man's bones 

* Some readers may be desirous of more exact informa- 
tion in regard to works that now exist in the Hawaiian 
language. For such the following tabular view is in* 
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for the purpose of robbery* They had sosoethiog like 

schoob for these purpQse9» Now ypu oan enter a. High 
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serted. In addition to the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, ^ Sandwich Islander has in his native tongue 
the following works : 



Name» (fwork*. 



^ 



Elementary Lessons 
First Book for Child- ) 

ren ] 

Scripture Catechism 
Universal Geography \ 
[Compiled from vari- > 

ous authors] j 

Fowle's Child's Arith- \ 

metic . , ) 

Animals of the Earth ) 

with a chart ) 

Catechism on Genesis 
Geometry for Children \ 
[Holbrookes] . . . . ) 
Tract on Marriage . 
Sacred Geography ) 
[Worcester's] . . . . ) 
Geographical Ques- ) 

tions S 

Bible Class Book [Ab- i 
bot and Fisk's] vol I. ) 
Colburn's Intellectual ) 

Arithmetic > 

History of Beasts . . 
Lama Hawaii (News- ) 

paper J 

Hawaiian Almanac . 












P 
^ ^ 



I 






t2i 



i 



n 

18 
18 

12 

24 

12 
16 
16 
12 

16 

12 
16 

18 

12 

4 

8 



8 Bingham 
36 



(( 



Hono- 
lulu 



216 
216 

60 

12 

56 

64 

12 

100 

44 

62 

132 

192 
100 

16 



<i 



Whitney 

and 
Richards 

Bishop 

Andrews 

Ruggles 

Richards 

Clark 

Thurston 

Andrews 

it 

Bishop 

Richards 

Andrews 

Ed. 

ClarV. and 
Richards 



« 



(( 



C( 



it 



ii. 



« 



ti 



Lahai- 
naluna 



it 



ti 



tt 



tt 



it 



Hon. 



1822 
1831 
1831 

1832 

1833i 

1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1834 

1834 

1834 

1834 
1834 
1834 
1835 



8 
3 
2 



1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

3 

1 

4 
1 
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Books. Schools. • 



12 

16 
12 

12 
4 

8 

18 

8 

12 
12 



84 

156 
116 

84 



Dibble 



36 
32 



I 



Bishop 

Dibble 

Tinker 
Ed. 

(( 

Emerson 
Andrews 



48 Dibble 
12!Green 



12203 

18! 123 
9 

12!216 

24184 
241360 
36 



12 
12 
8 
16 
12 



40 
40 
32 
12 
6 



Whitney 

Emerson 
Andrews 

Dibble 

Bingham 
and others 
(i 

Andrews 

Clark 

Andrews 

Emerson 

Clark 
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lower boarding'schools, look upon their sparkling «yes, 
their cleanly though humble dress ; witness the ardor 
and propriety of tlieir behavior, and listen to the readi- 
ness of their answers. 
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And wherever you go, throughout the whole group of 
islands you will meet with schools of more or less inte- 
rest. 

. Formerly they had no axe, but one of stone — ^no cloth- 
ing but Ihe frail cloth of bark, no house but one of grass 
and leaves, and no conveyance from island to island but 
the unsafe canoe. Now iron is introduced — a great 
part of the people cover themselves with cottons and 
calicoes obtained from shipping in return for the 
produce of the land. Several pieces of cotton cloth 
have been manufactured by themselves — sugar and mo- 
lasses are made from the cane — some houses of stone 
have been erected — chairs and tables to some extent in- 
troduced, and a number of small vessels, as brigs and 
schooners, are owned by the chiefs and people. I must 
remark, however, that reformation in religion and morals 
is much more rapid than in the habits of civilized life. In 
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Some small tracts and catechisms are omitted. And 
where tracts on a particular subject, as, for instance, on 
Church History, have given place to volumes, they are 
omitted. Former Hymn books, also, not now in use, are 
not inserted. 

The amount of Printing at the mission presses, from the 
commencement in 1822 to the General Meeting in May 
1842, was 113,017,173 pages. 
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the one case the arguments for reform are weighty as eter- 
nity; in the other, the considerations aire of less moment. 
There has been, however, much reform in the habits of 
every day life. In measnring the prepress which has 
been made in civilization, it is necessary to remark, that 
no one can fully appreciate the advancement which has 
been made, except such as were acquainted with the 
actual position of the nation when the first step was ta- 
ken to enlighten and civilize them. The difficulties of 
introducing habits of industry, the arts and usages of 
civilized life, are such as are wholly unknown to thpse 
who have never seen what heathenism is in its most re- 
volting character. The careless observer or transient 
visitor may see but little to admire and much to disgust 
while those who have known the people in their most 
degraded state, see that the advantages gained are very 
great. 

Formerly the king and chiefs took the lives of their 
subjects at pleasure, and with little provocation. 
An instance is handed down of a king who made an 
inclosure of some extent with the bones of men. And 
another instance is mentioned of a king who took the 
life of every one whose dress or personal appearance hap- 
pened at any time to be better thairhis. Now no chief 
would presume to take the life of a subject any socmer 
than the governor of one of the United States. Trial 
for capital ofTence is always by jury. 

Formerly the Government had no constitution and 
no lawa except customs and usages. In such a state of 
things, confusion, discord and oppression' were the na- 
tMral results. The burdens of the people were very 
great and no motive was held forth for industry and im- 
provement. After the gospel was introduced and 
knowledge advanced, the evils of the Government began 
to be seen by the chiefs and people, but, could not be 
soon removed. It was far easier to discover the fanlts 
of the old feudal system, than to devise a new and bet- 
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ter form of Government which could be carried into 
successful execution. There had been a great change 
in the nation, in religion, knowledge and morals, but the 
government remained essentially the same. Improve-- 
ment in the government had not kept pace with othev 
branches of improvement. What was adapted to the 
people in a savage and ignorant state was now very ill 
adapted. It was necessary that there should be a 
change. And the chiefs feeling the necessity, and at 
the same time being sensible of their incompetence to 
the task, wrote to their " Friends in the United States," 
requesting that a civilian might be sent to them, on whom 
they might rely as a correct teacher of the science of Gov- 
ernment, in the same manner as religious teachers had been 
sent to teach them the truths of the Gospel. Such a teach- 
er was not obtained, and in 1838, Mr. Richards, who had 
been for many years a missionary at the islands, having 
received from the king and chiefs a request to become 
their teacher in the science of government, regarded 
the invitation as an imperious call of Providence, and 
sought a dismission from the Board to devote himself to 
this new sphere of labor. The rulers, with such aid and 
instruction, soon adopted a written constitution, organ- 
izing a government much better defined and much more 
liberal and enlightened, than before existed. Soon, too. 
clear and specific laws were enacted on various subjects^ 
which receiving from time to time continual additions^ 
constitute now a printed volume of 200, 12 mo. pages; 
— a code both criminal and civil, which for a nation, so 
young in civilization, is not only respectable, but, vi^orthy 
of all praise. 

Formerly the family constitution was in ruins — n 
perfect chaos. Polygamy — ^polyandry, and every thing 
of the kind prevailed. Now the law prohibits any in- 
stance of union without regular marriage in a christian 
form, and society thus protected begins to exhibit a 
good degree of domestic p^ce 
37 
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Fomerly theft preTailed to an unbounded extent. 
The people were called a nation of thieves. Not only 
things out of the house, but things within, even around 
your bed-side, were not safe. They would lurk about 
the door during the day, and spy out the situation of 
articles, and at night, by a pole introduced at a window 
or some opening in the thatch, contrive to hook them 
out. Now property exposed is as safe as in christian lands. 
It is common to commit valuable articles in perfect con- 
fidence ^to the people wherever you meet them. On 
arriving with my goods on the shores of Hilq, some 
boxes were too heavy to be carried with convenience 
to my house. I opened them on the beach, and distri- 
buted the articles one by one to the promiscuous croWd, 
and they were aU carried safely to my room. This is a 
common occurrence. When we go from %he various 
islands to attend general meeting, we leave our houses 
for weeks, with all our goods, entirely in the hands of 
the people ; and on our return find every article safe 
and undisturbed. 

Once robbery and murder were common. Now, in- 
stances of robbery are scarcely heard of, personal vio- 
lence is seldom witnessed, and cases of murder are 
much less frequent than in any one of the United States 
of America. 

Intemperance once deluged the land. The nation 
was a nation of drunkards. But, before the Capt. La- 
place treaty, the manufacture, sale, and use of ardent 
spirits was strictly prohibited at the islands, and viewed 
in the light of crime, like theft or robbery, and. the im- , 
portation of the article was prohibited on a heavy 
penalty. Since that treaty requiring the admissioD of . 
wines and brandies, grog-'shops have been opened at 
the ports frequented by foreigners, and not a few un- 
wary natives have fallen victims to the degrading vice 
of intemperance. But the progress of the evil is now 
being resisted by a strong moral influence* About a 
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year ago the king led the way by nobly renounciiig hia 
cups and becoming a tetotaler. He has maintained hia 
ground amidst numerous temptations, and still stands 
firm. Most of the chiefs and multitudes of the people 
followed his example. Some foreigners too who were 
far in the road to ruin have signed the tetotal pledge. 
The present prospect is full of hope and encourage- 
ment. 

Open licentiousness once abounded. Society was a 
dead sea of pollution, and many ships visiting the isl- 
ands, were floating exhibitions of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Now all such immorality is frowned upon by public 
sentiment, and every gross act is punished by law. 
The odious sin is driven back as in christian lands into 
deep concealment and midnight darkness. 

There ifas once no God, no Bible, and no Sabbath. 
Now, every soul on the islands has been instructed, 
more or less, in the great truths of religion, the Sabbath 
is noticed by all visitors for its peculiar stillness, and a 
good degree of sacredness, and the whole bible is trans^ 
lated, and in the hands of the people.* 

* It may be interesting some years hence, especially to 
the people of these islands, if the nation shall exist, to 
know, who toek part in translating the Bible into the Ha- 
waiian tongue. To gratify such an interest the 'following 
table is subjoined : 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



Portions. 



Matthew. - • - - 
Mark. ------ 

Luke. ------ 

John. ------ 

Acts. -..-..- 
Romans. - - - - 

1. Corinthians. - 
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Formerly idol-worship prevailed, with all its obsce- 
mijf horror, and blood. Picture to yourself a heathen 
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2. Samuel. 
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aasembly, naked, sun-burnt, vile and beastly — ^met in a 
large stone inclosure before huge images of horrid and 
fearful aspect, paying- a frantic homage, exhibiting a 
trembling fear or a savage delight, and presenting on 
the altar the mangled bodies of their own fellow beings. 
Now look again, that same crowd are re-assembled. 
They are decently clad, and sit in stillness and order. 
In the midst of them, instead of the huge image stained 
with human blood, there stands the messenger of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, with the precious gospel in bis 
hand. He is teaching them the way of life with kind- 
ness, affection, and earnestness. The people listen 
with attention, and some of them with tears. Spread 
out neatly before hun, instead of bleeding human vic- 
tims, are the simple memorials of the dying love of Je- 
sus. With apparent humility and deep felt gratitude, 
the communicants receive these emblems — retire with 
solemnity to their houses, and forget not to offer the 
evening prayer. Seventeen large congregations at least 
regularly assemble on the Sabbath, at all which places 
churches have been gathered. Instead of the gloomy 
Aetou, there stands the neat stone church ; instead of 



Daniel. ------- 

Hosoa — Habakkuk. 
Zepheniah — Malachi. 






1839 
1839 
1839 



Green.- - - - 

Thurston. ------ 

Bishop. - - - - - 

A portion of Scripture when translated, usually passed 
into the hands of a reviewer before it was printed, but, the 
practice of reviewing was not so systematically conducted 
as to allow of being represented in the table. 

The first uniform edition of the New Testament was 
printed in the year 1636, and the first uniform edition of 
the whole Bible was completed in 1839. Many editions of 
particular portions of Scripture have been printed ; three 
uniform editions of the New Testament, and one edition of 
the whole Bible. The second edition of the whole Bible 
is now going through the press under the superinlendenee 
of Mr. Bishop. 
87* 
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the drum of revelry there is heard the deep and solemn 
tones of the church-going-bell; instead of yells of sav*- 
age joy and the shrieks of victims about to be hnroola- 
ted, there may be heard the harmonious song of praise 
and the tender sigh of the penitent. 

Once infanticide prevailed to an alarming extent, and 
the murder of parents, too, and the desertion of the 
sick. I will not pain your hearts by presenting images 
once true to life — ^images at which the soul sickens, and 
which exhibit more than most men are willing to admit 
of the deep degradation and crime of which our race 
is capable. 

But, you may ask, where now, are these unnatural 
mothers and these unnatural sons ? Go with me, and I 
will show you. Enter the sanctuary of God, on a com- 
munion season, and I will point you to many of them 
sitting at the table of the Lord. You shall see them 
exhibiting the loveUness and Christian graces of the 
true followers ot Jesus; purified by the Holy Spirit, 
and preparing to hold communtbh with angels and 
with God. O, as I have stood at the communion table, 
and called to mind the former character of this individ- 
ual and of that — I have been held in mute astonish- 
ment at the transforming efficacy of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Let any one witness such a scene, and can- 
didly consider facts, and I shall honor not either his 
heart or his head if he continue to be an infidel. That 
the Bible is of human origin, and yet accomplishes such 
results, would be a stretch of credulity too great for a 
man of ordinary sense. 

Again, scenes of excitement and great interest at the 
islands were once those only of noisy mirth and raging 
war. But now I can point you to seasons of interest 
of a different kind. Oh, that I could carry you from 
Vsluid to island, and from station to station, to witness 
the many precious and powerful revit'als which have so 
signally marked the Sandwich Islands' mission. O that 
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you could have seen, during the powerful out-pouring 
of God's spirit) crowd upon crowd thronging the bouse 
of the teacher, from the break of day till the midnight 
hour, inquiring, with heavy sighs and streaming tears, 
* What shall we do to be saved ? ' and had noticed, as 
hope beamed upon them, the lighting up of their coun- 
tenances and the joy of their hearts — that you could 
have gone from station to station, at successive com- 
munion seasons, and seen the thousands who publicly 
enrolled themselves as the followers of Jesus. Then you 
would have exclaimed, with an earnestness and force 
of which you have not yet been sensible, ' What hath 
Grod wrought ! The Lord hath done great things for 
us. Oh that men would praise the Lord, for his good- 
ness, and for his wonderful works to the children of 
men ! ' The conversion in one year of 20,000 souls 
from the population of the city of New- York would not 
be a greater manifestation of the grace and power of 
God than what took place at the Sandwich Islands in 
1838. 

One pleasant fact, which I must not omit, is thia. 
Not only are the islanders recipients of God's blessings, 
but they begin to impart these blessings to others. On 
the first Monday of the month they not only meet to 
pray for the heathen, but contribute of their strength 
and their substance. At some stations they come in 
the morning, and work on a cotton-field during the day 
— ^the avails of which are thrown into a missionary 
fund, to send the gospel to other islands of the Pacific. 
When the day's work is done, they meet for prayer. 
Others bring loads of wood on their shoulders as they 
come to the meeting, and throw it into a pile, which at 
the time of shipping may be converted into money. 
The women bring arrow-root, and fill barrels and casks 
with it, which may be converted in the same way. Id 
these and in other ways some churches contribute sev- 
eral hundred dollars during the year for the spread of 
the gospel. 
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The district schools, of which there have been at 
times an iaimense number, are sastaioed by the people. 
The Higher Schools are assisted by them more or less 
in food, and in such services as they can render. Sever- 
al substantial meeting-houses and school-houses have 
been built by them, and missionaries are assisted by 
them in various ways, so as to diminish much their an- 
nual expenses. 

When the missionaries for thi Oregon Territory were 
at the islands, and it was said at a public meeting that 
they needed some persons to go witii them to help them 
in building houses, clearing land, and cultivating food, 
— quite a number of church members rose up, and 
offered themselves for that work. 

From the narrative, we are impressively taught this 
truth — that there is no state of degradation and crime 
too deep for the reach of the gospel. There is a per- 
fect remedy in the gospel for the wants and woes of all 
mankind. If it could reach the low condition of the 
Sandwich Islanders, what people may it not elevate and 
save ? There is no obstacle in the crimes and degrada- 
tion of a ruined race that is insuperable to the grace of 
God. There is the strongest possible ground for en- 
couragement, not only from God's word, but from what 
Ite has done. What he has effected for the Sandwich 
Islands, be is able and ready to do for every heathen 
people. There is power in the glorious gospel of bis 
crucified Son to raise up human beings from the lowest 
depths of degradation. Let us, then, take courage, and 
press onward with renewed strength. Ah ! I can al- 
most imagine that I hear you say, ' We will pray, we 
will give, and we Vill go too ; that the name of Jesus 
way be known on earth and bis saving health among 
all nations. If such are your feelings, O let them not 
be transient — let them show their permanency and 
power in your increased prayer, and efforts. Then Je- 
siis will look down and smile — angeb will rc^ice — Ibe 
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heathen will be saved, and you will meet them with 
indescribable delight on the heavenly hills. O whO| 
who would not rejoice to meet there some heathen 
souls, saved through his humble instrumentality ? 



A RECENT EVENT of a vcry important character will 
close the history. From representations made (in what 
way and with what degree of truth and justice remains 
for future developement) H. B. M. Ship Carysfort, com- 
manded by the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, was 
sent to these islands, and on its arrival the following 
corxespondence and proceedings took place : 

Her Britannic Majesty's Ship Carysfort, Oaha, 11th of Feb 1843. 

Sir, — Having arrived at this port in her Britannic 
Majesty's Ship Carysfort under my command for the 
purpose of affording protection to British subjects, as 
likewise to support the position of Her Britannic Majes- 
ty's representative here, who has received repeated 
insult from the Government Authorities of these Isl- 
andSy respecting which it is my intention to communi- 
cate only with the King in person, 

I require to have immediate information by return o( 
the officer conveying this despatch, whether or not tho 
King (in consequence of my arrival) has been notified 
that his presence will be required here, and the earliest 
day on which he may be expected, as otherwise I shall be 
compelled to proceed to his residence in the ship under 
my command for the purpose of communicating with 
him. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient 

humble servant, 

Geo. Paulet, Captain. 

To Kekuanaoa, Governor of Oahu, &c., ^c. 
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Hortolulu, Oahu, Feb. 11, 1843. 
Salutations to you Lord George Paulet, Captain of 
H. B. M. Ship Carysfort; — I have received your letter 
by the hand of the officer, and with respect inform you 
that we have nol as yet sant for the King, as we were 
not informed of the business, but having learned from 
your co:nrnanication that you wish him sant for, I will 
search for a vessel and send. He is at Wailuku, on the 
East side of Maui.. In case the wind is favorable, he 
may be expected in six days. 

Yours, with respect, 

(Signed,) M. Kekoanaoa. 
TVanslated by G. P. Judd, Recorder and Translaior 

for Government. 

H. B M. Ship Carysfort, Honolulu, Harbor,Feb. 16, 1843. 

Sir, — I huve the honor to acquaint your Majesty of 
the arrival in this port of H. B. M. Ship under my com- 
mand, and according to my Instructionsr, I am desired 
to demand a private Interview with you, to which I 
shall proceed with a proper and competent Interpreter. 

I therefore request to be informed at what hour to- 
morrow it will be convenient for your Majesty to grant 
me that Interview. 

I have the honor to remain your Majesty's most ob- 
edient and humble servant, 

George Paulet, Captain. 

To His Majesty Kamehameha III. 

Honolulu. February 17, 1843. 

Salutations to you Lord George Paulet, Captain of 
Her Britannic Majesty's Ship Carysfort. 

Sir, — We have received your communication of 
yesterday's date, and must decline having any private 
interview, particularly under the circumstances which 
you propose. We shall be ready to receive any written 
communication from you to morrow, and will give it 
due consideration* 
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III case you have business of a private nature, we will 
appoint Dr. Jadd our confidential agent to confer with 
yoUy who being a person of integrity and fidelity to our 

Svemment, and perfectly acquainted with all our af- 
ra, will receive your communications, give all the in- 
formation you require (in confidence) and report the 
same to us. With respect. 

(Signed,) KAMEHAMEHA III. 
(Signed,) KEKAULUOHL 

/ Aereby certify the above to be a Jaithful translation. 
6. P. JcDD, Translator and Interpreter for the 
Government. 

Her Britannic Majesty's Ship Carysfort, Oahu, 17th of February, 1848. 

Sir, — In answer to your letter of this day's date 
(which I have too good an opinion of your Majesty to 
allow me to believe ever emanated from yourself, but 
from your ill advisers) I have to state that I shall hold 
no communication whatever with Dr. G. P. Judd, who 
it has been satisfactorily proved to me has been the 
punic mover in the unlawful proceedings of your Gov- 
ernment against British subjects. 

As you have refused me a personal Interview, I en- 
close you the demands which I consider it my duty to 
make upon your Government; with which I demand a 
compliance at or before 4 o'clock, p. m., to-morrow 
(Saturday) otherwise I shall be obliged to take im- 
mediate coercive steps to obtain these measures for my 
countrymen. 
I have the honor to be your Majesty's most obedient 

humble servant, 

George Paulet, Captain. 
His Majesty, Kamehmeha III. 
Demands made by the Right Honorable Lord Georg<e 
Paulet, Captain R. N., commanding Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty's Ship Oarysfort, upon the King of the Sandwich 
Islands. 
First, Hie immediate removal by public advertise^ 
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ment written in the native and English languages, and 
signed by the Governor of this Island and F. W. 
Thompson, of the attachment placed upon Mr, Charl- 
Ion's property; the restoration of the land taken by 
Government for its own use, and really appertaining to 
Mr. Charlton; and reparation for the heavy loss to 
which Mr. Charlton's representatives have been exposed 
by the oppressive and unjust proceedings of the Sand- 
wich Island Government. 

Second, The immediate acknowledgment of the 
right of Mr. Simpson to perform the functions delega- 
ted to him by Mr. Charlton; namely, those of Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's Acting Consul; until Her Majesty's 
pleasure be known upon the reasonableness of your 
objections to him. The acknowledgment of that, right 
and the reparation for the insult offered to Her Majesty 
through Her Acting Representative, to be made by a 
public reception of his Commission and the saluting the 
British Flag with twenty-one guns — which number will 
be returned by Her Britannic Majesty's Ship under my 
command. 

Third, A guarantee that no British subject shall in 
future be subjected to imprisonment in fetters, unless 
be is accused of a crime which by the laws of England 
would be considered a felony. 

Fourth, The compliance with a written promise 
given by King Kamehameha to Captain Jones, of Her 
Britannic Majesty's Ship Curacoa, that a new and fair 
trial would be granted in a case brought by Henry 
Skinner, which promise has been evaded. 

Fifth, The immediate adoption of firm steps to ar- 
range the matters in dispute between British subjects 
an4 natives of the Country, or others residing here, by 
referring these cases to Juries. One half of whom sbafl 
be British subjects approved by the Consul, and all of 
whom shall declare on oath, their freedom from pre- 
iudgment upon, or interest in the cases broa^t before 
|bem. 
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Sixth, A direct eomniujucatioB between Hia Maji^sty 
Kamehameha and Her Britannic Majesty ^s Acting Coa* 
8ul, for the immediate settlement of all cases of griev- 
anoes and complaint on the part of British sub|ects 
against the Sandwieb Island Government. 

Dated on board H. B. M. S. Carysfort, at Oahu> tlu9 
17th day of February^ 1843. 

George Paulet, Cafiiain. 
Her British Majesty's Ship Cary^fort, Oahu, Febw 1 7, 1843 

Sir, — I have the honor to notify you, that Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty 's Ship Carysfort under my command, 
win be prepared to make an immediate attack upon 
this Town, at 4 o'clock, p. m., to morrow (Saturday) in 
the event of the demand now forwarded by me to the 
King of these Islands, not being complied with by 
that time. 

Sir, I have the honor to be your most obedient hum- 
ble servant, 

(Signed,) 6eob,6e Paulet, Captain. 

To Ctcpu Long, Commander U. S. S. Boaton, Honolulii. 
A intfi eopsf. At^ti, Wm. Baker, TV. 

Honolulu, Fclruory Iff. 

Salutations, to Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, Oap» 
tain of H. B. M. S. Carysfort 

We have received your letter and the demands which 
accompanied it, and in reply would inform your Lord- 
ship that we have commissioned Sir George Simpson 
and William Richards as our Ministers Ph nipotentiary 
and Envoys Extraordinary to the Court of Great Britain, 
with full powers to settle the diflSculties which you have 
praiented before as, to assure Her Majesty, the Queen, 
of our uninterrupted affection, and to confer with Her 
Ministers as to the best means of cementing the hav- 
mMf between us* Some of the demands which you 
hme kid before us, are of a nature calculated seriously 
to embarrass our feeble Government, by contravening 
the laws estaUiahed for the benefit of all. But we shaS 
88 
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comply with your demands as it has never been our in- 
tention to insult Her Majesty, the Queen, or injure any 
of her estimable subjects; but we must do so under 
protest, and shall embrace the earliest opportunity of 
representins our case more fully to Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty's Government, through our Ministers, trusting in 
the magnanimity of the Sovereign of a great nation, 
which we have been taught to respect and love, — that 
we shall there be justified. 

Waiting your further order. 

With sentiments of respect, 

^Signed ,^ Kamehameha III. 
(Signed,) Kekauluohi. 

I hereby teri^ ihe above to he a faUf^ iratuiatUm. G. P. Jodd, TV. 
for the Goverrnnent. 

Her Britannic Majesty's Ship Carysfort, Oahu, 18th of February, 1843. 

Sir, — ^I have the honor to acknowledge your Ma- 
jesty's letter of this day's date, wherein you intimate 
your intention of complying with my demands, which I 
have considered my duty to make upon your Majesty's 
Government. 

I appoint the hour of 2 o'clock this afternoon for the 
interchange of Salutes, and I shall expect that you will 
inform me at what hour on Monday you will be prepar- 
ed to receive myself and Her Britannic Majesty's Rep- 
resentative. 

I have the honor to be your Majesty's most obedient 
humble servant, 

GsoRGE Paulet, Captain. 
His Majesty Kamehameha HI. 

Honolula, Oahu, Feb. 18, 1843. 

Salutations to Lord George Paulet, Captain of H. B. 
M. Ship Carysfort. 

1 have ^received your communication, and mttke 
known to you that I will receive yourself and Her Bli- 
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tish Majesty's Representative on Monday the 20th of 
February, at 1 1 o'clock, a, m. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed,) Kamehameha III. 

I hereby certify the above to be a faithful transla- 
tion. G. P. JuDD, Tr.for the Government. 



An interview took place. Some of the demands 
were such, (requiring when explained in detail heavy 
sums for alledged damages,) as were not only regarded 
by the king as unjust and unreasonable, but, utterly be- 
yond his power to comply with. In this perplexity he 
came to the resolution to make a Provisional cession of 
his kingdom to the crown of Great Britain. The fol- 
lowing proclamation of the king to his chiefs and people 
is characteristic and touching, and exhibits the state of 
his mind in making the cession : 

Where are you, Chiefs, people and commons 
from my ancestor, and people from foreign 
lands ! 

Hear ye ! I make known to you that I am in 
perplexity by reason of difficulties into which I 
have been brought without cause ; therefore, I 
have given away the life of our land, hear ye! 
But my rule over you, my people, and your 
privileges will continue, for I have hope that the 
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fife of the land will be restored wheo my con- 
duct shall be justified. 

Done at Honolulu, Oahu, this twentyfifth day of 
Febraary, 1843. 

Witnessy Johh D. Paalda* 

(Signed,^ Kahkhaveha IIL 
{signed,^ KEXAUiiUOHi. 

I hereby certify the above to be a faithful tranela- 
tion. G. P. Jddd, Tr.for the Government. 

In consequence of the difficulties in which we find 
oujrselves iovolved, and our opinion of the impossibility 
of complying with the demands in the manner in which 
they are made by her Britannic Majesty's Representa- 
tive upon US, in reference to the daims of British sub- 
jects; We do hereby cede the Oroup of Islands knowa 
as the Hawaiian (or Saodwich) Islands, unto the Right 
Honorable Lord George Paulet, Captain of her Britan- 
nic Majesty's Ship of War Carysfort, representing her 
Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from this date, and for the time being : the said Cession 
being made with the reservation that it is subject to 
any arrangement that may have been entered into by 
the Representatives appointed by us to treat with the 
Gof^rnment of Her Britannic Majesty; and in the 
event that no agreement has been executed previous to 
the date hereof, subject to the decision of Her Britan- 
nic Majesty's Government on conference with the said 
Representatives appointed by us ; or in the event of our 
Representatives not being accessible, or not having 
been acknowledged, subject to the decision which Her 
Britaanic Majesty may pronounce on the receipt of full 
ioformation from us, and iCrom the Rt« Hon. Lord 
George Paulet 

In confirmation of the above we hereby affix our names 
and seals^ this twentyfifth day of February, in the 
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year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three, at Honolulu, Oahu, Sandwich Islands. 
Signed in presence of 

G. P. Judo, Recorder and Translator for the Go9h 
emfnent* 

Kamehami^ha III. 
Kbkaujluohi. 

A Provisional Cession of the Hawaiian or Sand- 
wich Islands having been made this day by 
Kam£Hah£ha III., King, and Kekauluohi, 
Premier thereof, unto me. The Right Hon. 
Lord George Paulet commanding Her Britan- 
nic Majesty's Ship Carysfort on the part of 
Her Britannic Majesty, Victoria, Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland; subject to arrange- 
ments which may have been or shall be 
made in Great Britain, with the Government 
of H. B. Majesty: 

I do hereby proclaim^ 

First, That the British Flag shall be hoisted on all 
the Islands of the Group : and the natives thereof shall 
enjoy the protection and privileges of British subjects. 

Second, That the Government thereof shall be exe- 
cuted, until the receipt of communications from Great 
Britain, in the following ipanner: — namely, — By the 
native King and Chiefs and the Officers employed by 
them, so far as regards the native population : nnd by a 
Commission, consisting of King Kamehameha III., or a 
Deputy appointed by iiifn. The Right Honorable Lord 
George Paulet, Duncan ForbcNi Maekay, Esquure, and 
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Lieutenant Frere, r. n., in all that concerns relations 
with other powers, (save and except the negociations 
with the British Government) and the arrangements 
among Foreigners, (others than natives of the Archipel- 
ago) resident on these Islands. 

Third, That the laws at present existing or which 
may be made at the ensuing Council of the King and 
Chiefs (after being communicated to the Commission,) 
flhall be in full force so far as natives are concerned ; 
and shall form the basis of the administration of justice 
by the Commission, in matters between Foreigners re- 
sident on these Islands. 

Fourth, In all that relates to the Collection of the 
Revenue, the present Officers shall be continued at the 
pleasure of the native King and Chiefs, their Salaries 
for the current year being also determined by them, and 
the Archives of Government remaining in their hands; 
the accounts are, however, subject to inspection by the 
Commission herebefore named. The Government ves- 
sels shall be in like manner : subject, however, to their 
employment if required for Her Britannic Majesty's 
service. 

Fifth, That no sales, leases, or transfers of land 
shall take place by the action of the Commission ap- 
pointed as aforesaid, nor from natives to Foreigners, 
during the period intervening between the 24th of this 
month, and the receipt of notification from Great Bri- 
tain of the arrangements made there : they shall not be 
valid, nor shall they receive the signatures of the King 
and Premier. 

SixTH, All the existing bona fide engagements of fhe 
native King and Premier shall be executed and per- 
formed as if tins Cession had never been made. 

Given under my hand this twenty-fifth day of February, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
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and forty-three, at Honolulu, Oahu, Sandwich Isl- 
ands. 

Georoe Paulet, 

Captain of H. B. M. S. Carysfort. 

Signed in presence of 

6. P. JuDD, Rec. and In. to the Govt. 

Alex. Simpson, H. B. M. acting Consul. 
A true copy of the original G. Paulet, Captain. 

It will not be expected of me to make any comments 
on these proceedings. Facts with their reasons and 
connections are not fully developed. The future his- 
torian will possess better facilities of arriving at the 
whole truth, and be in circumstances much more fa- 
vorable to give a fair and just representation. 

One obvious remark however may be made, and that 
is, that the transaction exhibits, in a strong and inter- 
esting light, the power of the gospel at the islands. A 
nation, once savage and warlike, shows itself desirous of 
peace and exceedingly averse to any forcible resistance; 
a nation, once in the depth of heathen » ignorance, ex- 
hibits knowledge, intelligence and a full acquaintance 
with its relative weakness; a nation once fickle and 
faithless, shows itself capable of mature deliberation, 
dignified respect and trust worthy engagements; a na. 
tion which once would have been driven by vain at. 
tempts of resistance to inevitable ruin, now prudently 
and nobly commits her cause to the enlightened justice 
of civilized nations. In the transaction, then, on the 
part of this people, we see indubitable evidence of the 
progress of light, and some of the noble fruits of the 
Gospel of Peace. 
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Sept. 4th. — Since the history was brought to a 
close, many events of thrilling interest have transpired. 
It is perhaps premature, as yet, to portray them in all 
iheir aspects, or to be very minute and circumstantial 
in narrating them. But the main facts and the more 
obvious reflections suggested by them, may properly 
be given in this place. 

From the very discovery of the islands until now, 
the independence of the native government has been 
in jeopardy, but, through a superintending Providence, 
it has been, from time to time, most signally preserved. 
Many a dark cloud has passed over the islands, but 
none so black and portentous, as that from which the 
nation has^just emerged. 

More than a year ago, it was seen by the king and 
by others who were intimately acquainted with the 
affairs of the nation, that a danger of no common mag- 
nitude was impending ; and the most strenuous meas- 
ures were taken betimes, to avert, if possible^ the 
threatening evil. 

The king and most of the principal chiefs had, at 
that time, sadly gone astray in the rgad to inteinper- 
ance. Special pains, therefore, were taken, not only 
to apprize the king of the imminent peril to which his 
government was exposed, but also to assure him, in the 
strongest terms, that in the favor of a superintending 
Providence, and the efforts of good men consisted his 
only true ground of hope; and that he could not expect 
either the exertions of good men or the favor of God 
toward perpetuating his reign, unless he should dash 
from his lips at once the cup of intoxication, and be- 
come strictly a temperate man ; that unless he should 
reform, there was no encouragement for the friends of 
the nation to exert themselves ; no possibility of pre- 
serving his government. 
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Through such soleinn anci e^rt^est representations, 
the king was iiilSuenced to sign a pledge, that he would 
not, from that time forth, touch, taste or handle any 
thing that could intoxicate. 

Thus, i>eaded by the king, conuneficed the Temper* 
ance Society of Laliaina. The subordinate chiefs 
BOM joined, and multitudes also of the people, register- 
ing their names in a large, book, very appropriately 
called ^^ Ke ola o ke aupumi."-^Thj: i^we of the 

KINGDOM, 

The king publicly signed the pledge, April 26, 1842. 
The 36th of April last, was the anniversary of that 
event. 'A quantity of rum, brandy and wine bad re- 
mained in the king's cellar a twelvemonth untoucheci 
At the suggestion of a friend:, the casks containing 
these intoxicating and poisonous mixtures were brought 
forth, and at the command of tbe king, were rolled to 
the beach, stove and empljed into the sea« 

Amidst manifold temptations on the right hand and 
on the left, in prospefity and adversity, the king has 
kept his pledge. Neither the perplexities, trials and 
depi<essing emotions attendant on the cession of the 
islands already noticed, nor the recent joy and festivi- 
ties connected with the restoration about to be narra- 
ted) were allowed, in the kind pnovidence of Gnod, to 
lead him astray. Amidst the wine drinking of foreign 
residents and most of the officers of six ships of war, 
American and English, the king draqk nothing but 
cold water, exhtt)iting in ihia particular at least a no- 
bleness, independence and consistency of character 
worthy of admiration. The smiles of the Almighty, it 
wil4 be seen, have evidently attended the temperance 
reformation of the king and chiefs ; and there is indu- 
bitable evidence, as. in instances heretofore, that the 
eye of the great Shepherd has constantly watched over 
his flock at these ishuids^ and that his ear has been ajt- 
lentive td their cprii». 

Mr. Richards, accompanied .hy Hattltlio^ one of the 
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king^s suit, embarked Jaly 184S, as minister plehipo*- 
tentiary to the U. States, fingiand and France. Sir 
George Simpson, Governor of the Hudson Bay Com«- 
pany, having arrived at the islands some time before«, 
and having exhibited a friendly interest in the govern^ 
ment of the islands, had consented to be clothed with 
the same authority, and had departed by way of Sibe- 
ria for England, with an engagement to cooperate 
there with Mr. Richards. 

Soon after the departure of the embassy, a French 
man-of-war, the £mbuscade arrives, and Capt: Mallet, 
the commander, lays before his Majesty various com- 
plaints, alledging that the rights of French subjects had 
been infringed, and claiming certain privileges and 
making certain demands vitally affecting the interests 
of the native government. It was only on the declara- 
tion of the king, that an embassy had been sent to rep- 
resent those points at the court of France, that the 
commander saw fit to waive them and to leave the 
islands. It is now believed by many intelligent men, 
not only at the islands, but also in the U. States and 
in Europe, that the conmiander of the Embuscade in- 
tended to make such demands as to involve the 
Hawaiian government in perplexity and inextrica- 
ble difficulties ; and that Captain Laplace, in 1839, 
had similar intentions; and that he made the de- 
mand for 20,000 dollars, in the belief, that the gov- 
ernment could not pay that sum ; that had he for a 
moment mistrusted that it was in the power of the gov- 
ernment to raise that amount, he would have placed 
the demand much higher ; that to obtain the islands 
was the object, not 20,000 doHars ; and that when that 
money was paid, shutting the door against any farther 
demand, he was much chagrined and disappointed. If 
such indeed were the facts, how narrowly the Hawaiian 
government escaped two attempts of the French! And 
the escape was not effected by human wisdom, but by 
the overrulings of Providence — by an unseen Agency, 
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leading, in the first instance, Gapt. Laplace to place 
his denriands no higher than the government could 
comply with, and in the second instance, so arranging 
events that theEmbuseade should not reach the islands 
til) after the departure of the embassy. Have we not 
evidence here, as we have had from the beginning of 
the history, of the controling and directing movements 
of an all-wise Providence ? 

Soon after the departure of the embassy, for the U. 
States, Mr. Charlton, then British consul, embarked 
for the Goast, and poured complainta into the ears of 
British authorities there. The Carvsfort was sent im- 
mediately to the islands, commanded by Lord George 
Paulet. The proceedings of that commander leading 
to a provisional cession of the islands, which the king 
signed, while bathed in tears, on the memorable 25th 
of February, have already been recorded. 

The government of theislands continued under the 
British commission from Feb. 25th till July 3 1st — five 
months and six days. Those were months of sorrow, 
sadness and gloomy forebodings. It is surprising with 
what assurance the Commission went forward in their 
acts, as though it were a settled point that the islands 
would remain permanently a British possession, and 
be placed under a colonial government; — acting too as 
though future permanency depended on their laying a 
firm foundation. Their first act is to add to the laws, 
putting on one per cent, duty to the three per cent, 
required by the native government. They then call 
upon all foreigners holding lands by lease or otherwise 
to send in their titles to the Commission. 

The next act! — one's pen, from very shame, shrinks 
from recording it. Directly in the face of a solemn 
obligation clearly expressed in the articles of cession, 
not to interfere with the laws of the nation, the Com- 
mission proceeds to abrogate a very important statute. — 
And what statute ? The statute against fornication ! — 
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making the crime punishable only when committed in 
the highways and thoroughfares ! ! 

Whatever may be said in ««ch a country as England, 
in favor or against the policy of punishing for adultery 
only, and not for other acts of licentiousness, — the ques- 
tion is not a doubtful one in a nation like this, just 
emerging from barbarism and ^athen habits, and 
sinnoyed from the time of their discovery till the present 
time, with many a fiihip ready to prostitute its deck to 
the vilest purposes. Besides, what right had the 
British commission to judge in the case; and what 
reason or what motive could they have had to single 
out that law as the first to be abrogated ? 

The effect of the abrogation on the public morals of 
Honolulu is described by Mr. Damon, seamen's chap- 
lain at that place, in the following terms: "During the 
period that this law" [the law against all kinds of 
licentiousness] " was in force, its influence, upon the 
whole, must be acknowledged to have been most salu- 
tary. During the six months previous to its abrogation, 
I am bold to assert, that in proportion to the number 
of seamen visiting this port, a higher regard for purity 
and morality did not exist in any port this side Cape 
Horn, or the Cape of Good Hope. Since the force of 
the law has been restrained, the tide has changed — the 
current flows in an opposite direction. Residents in 
Honolulu can testify that a different state of things is 
fearfully rife ! . . . Boat loads of lewd women have 
been seen going and returning from vessels, which 
have recently touched at this harbor for supplies. The 
law is prostrate — the arm of justice paralyzed — the 
officers of justice permitted to witness iniquity, but 
forbidden to arrest the guilty offenders^ The most 
disgusting scenes are to be seen at noonday in the 
streets of Honolulu and around certain places of re- 
sort. . . . Landsmen as well as seamen have taken 
advantage of this state of public morals." 

In addition^ it may be said^ that the Sabbath was 
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openly desecrated at Honolulu by the racing of drunk« 
en jailors through the streets and other annoying acts, 
and that m consequence the worshipping congregations 
at that port became very much diminished. Similar 
results, also, were experienced at Lahaina, and to a 
greater or less extent throughout the islands. 

From the 25th of Mpb, till the abrogation of this law, 
J. P. Judd, M. D., nad consented to represent bis 
Majesty Kamehameha III., as his deputy in the Com- 
mission. After this act, May 10th, he entered his 
solemn protest against the proceedings of the Commis- 
sion, and against this act especially. 

' The commissioners gave no heed, but, in farther 
violation of the articles of provisional cession, proceed- 
ed to place a veto on governmental licences to auction- 
eers. The next day. May 11, Doctor Judd, feeling 
assured that the rights of the king and of the nation 
would not be regarded according to the terms of the 
compact, sent in his resignation, thereby withdrawing 
the king from all participation in their acts and from 
ajl responsibility. 

Another prominent act of the Commission should 
here be named, — ^that of noising a standing army from 
among the native population, to be supported from the 
treasury of the nation ; and for what other possible 
purpose than to keep the nation itself in subjection ? 
The army was called " The Queen's Regiment" — offi- 
cors were commissioned, the oath of allegiance to a 
foreign sovereign administered, and drafts made upon 
the treasury, and enforced by the threat, in case of 
non-compliance, of deposing the king's treasurer. — 
Thus the nation was compelled to support a system 
evidently suicidal in its tendency. 

Those were dark days. Licentiousness was rife. — 
The treasury of the nation was drained. The vessels 
of the government were in the service of the commis- 
sion. The king seemed to be disposed of as a cypher, 
and his laws as waste paper ; and a soldiery of his owu 
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people were in constant training, with sworn allegiance 
to another sovereign. 

The interests of foreign merchants and of their pro- 
perty in these islands and in these seas were seriously 
affected; motives to enterprise and improvement among 
the natives were taken away ; seminaries and schools 
found encouragement only in the hope of better days ; 
and the churches of Christ were exposed to numerous 
temptations from the inroads of vice. It was a time 
that called for faith in God and importunate prayer. 
The friends of the nation, of education and religion, 
were constrained to look upward for help. It became 
a common remark, that God, in times past, had repeat- 
edly interposed in a wonderful manner to preserve the 
nation, and that all were now called upon to look again 
to him with earnestness and importunity. Many an 
obscure Sandwich Islander in his grass hut and simple 
kapa, kneeling before God in prayer, for the king, the 
nation, the schools and the churches, wielded a means 
of rescue and defense, however despised by the short- 
sighted and worldly wise, more powerful and effectual 
than can be boasted by the most powerful navy of the 
most powerful nation. 

Amidst the anxiety and gloom, full expressions of 
favor toward the nation were received from the U. 
States government, which had a cheering effect. 

July 2d, H. B. M. Ship Hazard, Capt. Bell, arrived 
from Tahiti. The Carysfort had sailed the day pre- 
vious for Hilo. It was soon perceived that sentiments 
were entertained on board the Hazard not entirely in 
accordance with the proceedings of Lord George. — 
Such sentiments from such a quarter, however faintly 
and informally expressed, afforded to the friends of 
the nation some ground of encouragement. 

A few days after, July 7lh,.very unexpectedly, the 
American frigate Constellation arrived from China, 
cormnanded by Commodore Kearney. With surprise 
the commander beholds the English flag flying at the 
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fort tnd on boftrd of all the native yessels. On ascer-» 
taining the cstuse, he resolved to pay no regard to thd 
Commitssion, and to enter his protest to the act of the 
king in making a provisional cession of the klandsi 
and t6 the act« of the Commission wherein the rights 
of American citizens had in any, manner suffered* 

Lord George returned from Hilo in the Carysfort on 
the 16th of July, gave a salute to the Constellation and 
received one in return. Lord George was very uneasy, 
manifested great desire to see the king, and sent a ves- 
sel for him to Lahaina, his place of residence. The 
young chiefs in the boarding school at Honolulu and 
the Governor of Oahu, had been saluted on board the 
Constellation under the Hawaiian flag; and Commodore 
Kearney had expressed a desire to salute the king in 
the same manner. Lord George wrote to the king 
that if he should suffer himself to be saluted under the 
Hawaiian flag, he would forfeit all consideration from 
her Majesty's government. The king replied, that 
it was not with him to control the acts of men-of-war 
from other nations, and that be could not be responsi- 
ble for the manner in which they chose to extend to 
him their salutations. 

The king did not go down in the vessel that was 
sent for him, but, soon after, sent down a printed 
proclamation, including the protest and resignation of 
Doctor Judd, his deputy, in which proclamation he 
makes various complaints, disowns the acts of the 
Commission, and charges them with very important 
violations of the compact. - Commodore Kearney's 
protest, dated a few days later, was issued at the same 
time. A few days after the printed proclamation and 
protests had been sent down, the king embarked for 
Honolulu, where he arrived the 25th, just in time, and, 
as though ordered by Providence that there might 
be no delay, to be present at the restoration of his 
kingdom. 

On ike 26th, the spy-gbsses of Honolulu raised the 
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masts of a lofty ship. As it ncared and came up in 
full view and dimensions, it was perceived to be an 
armed vessel displaying English colors and a broad 
pendant. It was the Dnblin from Valparaiso, having 
on board Rear Admiral Thomas. 

On taking possession of the islands, Lord George 
had despatched one of the Hawaiian vessels to Vnlpa* 
raiso to carry the news to the Admiral. On receiving 
information, the Admiral sailed without delay and 
reached Honolulu, as above stated, the 26th of July. 

At anchor and her sails furled, the first note of com- 
munication from the Dublin was that of the Admiral, 
requesting in very kind and respectful terms, an inter- 
view with the king. 

The request was readily granted, and on the next 
day, the 27th, the Admiral spent several hours in con- 
ference with the king, and also on the following day, 
the 28th. At these interviews, very kind and friendly 
feelings were manifested by the Admiral toward the 
king, and he soon expressed a desire that the Hawaiian 
flag should be restored, and made arrangments for the 
formal act to take place on the Monday following, 
Julv3lst. 

« 

The events of the day set apart for restoring the 
flag were to the king and friends of the nation, of the 
most exciting nature. A conspicuous spot on the plain 
of Honoliilu was measured off and two tents were 
erected; one on the upper side for the accommodation 
of foreigners aud their ladies, the other on the lower 
side for the king and his «uit and the Admiral. Brass 
field-pieces and a line of marines, about 400 in num- 
ber, reached across the center of the square. A flag- 
staff with the national ensign furled, was planted near 
to the lower tent, by the side of which, the king and 
Admiral Thomas took their stand. Simultaneously 
the folds of the national flag and the smoke of the 
field-pieces are floating in the wind, and the roar of 
the cannon announces that the king is free and his flag 
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restored. This is followed by the raising of the (tag at 
the forts, and a national salute from the guns of each, 
and from the armed vessels in port, viz: Dublin, Carys* 
fort and Hazard, English ; and the frigate Const)ellation, 
American. After the close of the salutes, marching 
and various evolutions were performed by the marines, 
exhibiting the manner of attack and defense, with dis* 
charges of the field-pieces and musketry. These evo* 
lutions being finished, the king was escorted to his 
house, where he was met by the officers of '' the 
Queen's Regiment,'' tendering tiieir submission and 
suing for pardon ; for by swearing allegiance to another 
sovereign they had forfeited their beads. Their pan- 
don was graciously granted by the king, who seemed 
to feel as David did on a similar occasion : <' Shall there 
any man be pat to death this day in Israel ? For do 
not I know that I am this day king over Israel ?" 

A public service for offering thanksgiving to God, 
for his merciful interposition in behalf of the nation, 
was held in the stone meeting house at one o'clock.-— » 
The king and his attendant chiefs were present, and 
the house was filled with those who came with joyful 
hearts to praise the Lord for his goodness, and to say 
in his courts, << When the Lord turned again the cap- 
tivity of Zion, we were like them that dream." *^ The 
Lord hath done great things for ns ; whereof we are 
glad." 

The king in a short speech announced to the people, 
that according to his hope expressed on the sad 25th 
of Feb., the " life" of his kin*;dom had been restored— 
that he could now call upon them to look to him as 
their sovereign, and would assure them, that it would 
be his aim to administer the igws with impartiality and 
justice. 

This speech was followed by interpreting the declar- 
ation of Admiral Thomas made to the king on the oc- 
casion of the restoration^-— a declaration of some length 
containing many just and important seatiments, and 
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asserting that all differences between the two nations 
were adjusted or referred, and that her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, desired King Karoehameha to be 
treated as an Independent Sovereign. 

John li, as the orator of the day, ascended the desk, 
and in a very animated speech expressed the joy of the 
ifiition in having the flag restored. He contrasted the 
pleasure he now experienced, with the gloom which 
came over his own mind and over the nation, when be 
saw the national flag fall to the ground. In strains of 
native eloquence, of sterling good sense and unaffected 
pietyf he addressed the audience for about twenty 
minutes. The exercises were closed with prayer by 
one of the protestant missionaries, and the congregt^ 
tion dispersed. 

At three o'clock, in accordance with previous ap- 
pointment, the king went on board the Dublin to dine. 
As he passed the Carysfort and Hazard in the harbor, 
he received from each a national salute, and was hon- 
ored w^th another from the Dublin as he stepped upon 
her deck.. 

Ten days of rejoicing were allowed to all classes of 
people throughout the islands, during which time they 
were released from all public work ; and all persons in 
confinement for breach of the laws during the inter- 
regnum were set at liberty. 

Days of feasting and thanksgiving were set apart at 
all the principal places throughout the islands, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by missionaries and intelligent 
native teachers, enumerating many very manifest and 
merciful interpositions of Divine Providence to preserve 
the nation, and calling upon the people not only to 
express their joy and gladness, but, to render unto God 
a sincere tribute of grateful praise. 

The frigate United States, Commodore Jones, arri- 
ved on the 3d of July, and next day the Cyane, Capt. 
Stribling, in time to take part in the joy and festivities 
of the nation. By the Cyane, information was received 
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from Great Britain and France, that those courts wen 
ready to recognize the independence and sovereignt} 
of the Hawaiian Government. 

The English nation, in its representative, Rear- Ad- 
miral Thomas, has exhibited a nobleness worthy of its 
greatness and its glory, and an act of justice worthy oi 
its christian character ; and, it is to be hoped, that tne 
British Government will speedily replenish the treasury 
of this nation, which has been drainejd by Lord George 
Paulet, thereby affording an example to the French, 
and administering to them a reproof for retaining the 
20,000 dollars extorted by Capt. Laplace. 

In the recent events, the friends of the nation can 
find much ground of hope ; and the friends of Chris- 
tianity at these islands are admonished never more to 
distrust that Providence, which, in addition to former 
instances of his care, has added this signal and manifest 
interposition. 
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